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ABSTRACT 

To develop and validate two devices to measure 
individuals' tolerance for structure and the degree of structure in 
job requirei/ients as well as to measure the correlates of tolerance 
for structure and job-personality congruence, 2,500 persons in varied 
occupational capacities were administered the Tolerance for 
Bureaucratic Structure (TBS) Instrument and Job Description 
Questionnaire (JDQ) . Findings st^em to suggest that people have some 
set preferences in terms of their work, which are not easily changed 
once they reach maturity. It would follow from the study that all 
main categories of jobs should be characterized from the viewpoint of 
the level of bureaucratization (or tightness) they presently require 
and that persons seeking jobs or transfers be qiven the opportunities 
to test themselves or be tested by the TBS scale with their score 
interpreted to them. Further, people should be advised to seek jobs 
which are compatible with their predispositions or at least to avoid 
those in which they are likely to be uncomfortable. (Author/SN) 
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1 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

There is considerable theoretical and empirical evidence 
that modern complex work organizations have difficulty achieving 
both the coordination of individual actions presumed necessary 
to attain their objectives and, at the same time, satisfying the 
needs of individuals working in them. One of the reasons for 
this is that bureaucratic organizations tend to exert extensive 
control over the day-to-day, moment-to-moment behavior of their 
employees in an attempt to assure predictability of performance. 

Employers have generally considered th.^ a problem of mo- 
tivation and taken the position of the clas^-.^al organizational 
and scientific management theorists that exchange mechanisms 
are the answer, for example, good pay for dull work; or, alter- 
natively they have adopted the "hioman relations" approach of 
attempting to socialize workers in various ways to bring their 
goals closer to those of the organization. 

There is considerable evidence that these approaches are 
not always successful. However, some of the literature on 
workers and their jobs suggests that people respond differently 
to the attempts of organizations to exercise control over their 
work activity. Theoretically one may assume that the kinds of 
orientations and/or personality attributes of individuals will 
influence how they respond to the demands of different jobs. 
Hence, questions have been raised concerning what personality 
elements are required to enable an individual to perform com- 
fortably in the relatively structured (and sometimes even res- 
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trictive) work environment characteristic of bureaucratic organi- 
zations . 

The notion basic to the present research endeavor is that 
there is a dimension of personality which has direct impact on 
an individual's ability to work in and gain satisfaction from 
jobs in highly structured situations and that thie attribute of 
personality can be identified and measured. We have labeled 
this dimension, "tolerance for structure." Parallel to this is 
an analytic dimension of jobs, the degree of "structure", that 
represents the extent to which jobs demand that workers exercise 
considerable discipline to regulations based on imposed and 
distant goals rather than permitting workers to relate at least 
some of their immediate behavior to goals of their own choosing. 
Presumably, if there is congruence between the attributes of 
workers and the requirements of jobs along this dimension, the 
worker will experience less strain in performing his job. 

Such a conception of the relationship between individuals 
and organizations leads to an alternative approach to the prob^ 
lem of dissatisfaction, turnover, and the inability of disad- 
vantaged workers to hold jobs — namely, the potential for match- 
ing individuals more carefully with the requirements of jobs, 
and/or making alterations in the degree of structure in jobs 
to accommodate the orientations and needs of individuals. 

The purpose of this study has been to develop and validate 
two devices to measure individuals' tolerance for structure 
and the degree of structure in the requirements of jobs. The 
focus of our research has been on individuals occupying semi- 



skilled blue and white collar jobs, jobs for v;hich disadvantaged 
and poorly educated workers might qualify- 

The second purpose of the research has been to measure the 
correlates of tolerance for structure and of job-personality 
congruence such as demographic and. job history variables r other 
related personality or orientation constructs, and job performance 
and attitude variables such as retention, supervisory ratings, 
and job satisfaction . 
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I. THE THEORETICAL BASES OF THE RESEARCH 

A. Introduction 

It is virtually a truism that never before in social history 
have formal complex organizations been the context of daily eco- 
nomic activity for such a large proportion of the population. 
The question of whether these modern, large-scale organizations 
can achieve both the coordination of individual actions neces- 
sary to attain their objectives and also satisfy the needs of 
individuals participating in them has a long intellectual his- 
tory. Writers as diverse as Marx (1964) , Freud (1957) , Merton 
(1957), Parsons (1951 a,b) , Bell (1956), Huxley (1932), Orwell 
(1949), Fromm (1955), Argyris (1957), and Blau and Scott (1962) 
have raised many fundamental questions about the compatibility 
of individual needs and the role requirements of work in the 
relatively structured and sometime restrictive environment 
characteristic of bureaucracies. (See Etzioni, 1964.) 

One of the key elements often pointed to as a source of 
such conflict is that the structure and operation of bureau- 
cracies demand a considerable amount of discipline to imposed 
goals on the part of participants. In his discussion of bureau- 
cracy and personality, Merton, following Weber (195 8) , enphasizes 
that the bureaucracy's need for reliable performance requires 
"an unusual degree of conformity with prescribed patterns of 
action. Hence, the fundamental importance of discipline. ..." 
(Merton, 1957, p. 198). Among the changes in the relationship 
ERIC of the worker to his work brought about by the factory system. 



was the widespread requirement that "work in modern ind^tistry. . . 
be regular, workers punctual;" hence, "... .the disciplines 
of factoiy life did not even permit the illusion of independence 
by the worker. . (Wilensky Lebeaux, 1965, p. 58). 

Central to much of the theoretical discussion about organi- 
zational demands for this type of discipline, is the notion 
that "individual goals and organizational goals are not equiva- 
lent" (March and Simon, 1958, pp. 55-61). Indeed, as Caplow 
has put it, "the opposition of the individual and the corporate 
entity is one of the most discussed topics of our time" (1964, 
pp, 262f f ) . 

Both Marx and Weber considered at length the issue of the 
control work organizations (especially factories and bureau- 
cracies) exert over individuals. In both this control was 
seen as a source of discontent — alienation • In this same tra- 
dition, the socialist Henri DeMan has written that "all work 
is felt to be coercive" because, by their very nature, work 
activities require individuals to subordinate personal and 
immediate goals and needs to ones that are more remote. 



Even the worker who is free in the social 
sense, the peasant or the handicraftsman, 
feels this compulsion, were it only be- 
cause while he is at work, his activities 
are dominated and determined by the aim 
of his work, by the idea of a willed or 
necessary creation. Work inevitably sig- 
nified subordination of the worker to 
remoter aims, felt to be necessary, and 
therefore involving a renunciation of 
the freedoms and enjoyments of the present 
for the sake of a future advantage. (DeMan, 
1929, quoted in Blauner 1960). 
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Although this renunciation and therefore this lack of free- 
dom may be present in all work, the degree to which there is 
self-control and individual choice involved in the work activity 
varies considerably with the type of work and its setting. 
Blauner considers the degree of control one has in one's work 
a critical factor in explaining the differences in job satis- 
faction among occupations. He suggests this is particularly 
true in the United States because there is a strong cultural 
ideal of individual initiative and independence in the area of 
work (1960). 

Weber's central concern (195 8) in studying organizations 
was how power was distributed and legitimated such that the be- 
havior of participants was controlled. However, the power to 
control one's behavior may be seen as legitimate by workers, yet 
the exercise of this control may be alienating and difficult for 
them to tolerate. It may create dissatisfaction that is hard 
for them to express, partially because the controls are con- 
sidered legitimate and partly because admission that they lack 
control of their work is damaging to their self-esteem especially 
given the norms of society. 

The basic demand of bureaucratic organizations is that mem- 
bers discipline their expression of personal and immediate needs, 
and respond to the more distant and externally imposed demands 
of the organization. Parsons puts this in terms of a universal 
dilemma of choice which is present in all action situations. 
When human action is considered on the most abstract level, 
Q all actors are faced with the necessity to define the meaning 
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of social situation in terms of five different dilemmas (Parson's 
"pattern variables") . One of these is the necessity for actors 
to determine whether they will respond to the situation in an 
"affective," or "affectively neutral" manner, that is, whether 
they will use the activities and relationships with which they 
are confronted for immediate psychological gratification or to 
further a more distant goal. Since social situations (such as 
work roles) provide actors with normative prescriptions defining 
how they are expected to resolve this dilemma (in addition to 
sanctions which reinforce this expectation) , the individual is 
faced with deciding whether to conform. Assuming that, as a 
personality system, an individual cannot or will not easily ad- 
just to fulfill any and all action requirements, individuals 
are faced with limitations to their motivational capacity to 
conform. It is clear how considerable strain can result from 
such a conflict. 

Thus, given the behavioral requirements demanded of many 
individuals by bureaucratic organizations, namely, often exten- 
sive amounts of discipline to imposed rather than self-generated 
goals. Parson's "neutrality" may be characterized as the norm- 
atively expected response to most work roles. For ease of 
reference, we have labeled those behavioral requirements of 
jobs the degree of "structure"; we suggest that such structure 
is an analytic dimension of all work roles. The parallel di- 
mension of individuals, their "tolerance for structure", is 
also presumably an amalytic dimension of personality. Although 
^ ■ "tolerance" (or "neutrality" in the Parsonian terminology) is 
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the normatively expected respcise to structured work rclesj we 
suggest there is reason to believe this inay be a somewhat more 
difficult response for many people to achieve than Parson, em- 
ployers, and educators have suggested. 

It is quite clear that this conflict of goals is an im- 
portant source of strain between the organization and the worker 
and that it is not easily, if ever resolved. Its .importance is 
reflected in the extent to which organizational theorists write 
about this source of strain (e.g., Caplow, 1964, on the problem 
of "voluntarism") and businessmen write about their practical 
problems (e.g., articles typically found in pxiblications such 
as Fortune , Wall Street Journal , Times , and many others on 
absenteeism, the refusal of yoang workers to obey orders, re- 
cruitment difficulties, and even executive dropping-out*) . A 



*See, for example, articles such as the following: "'Psychic 
Wage' Depreciating?" by Alfred Friendly, Washing ton Post , 7/12/71; 
"Labor Day," radio comment by Rod MacLeish , Chier Commentator for 
Group W, Westi^ghouse Broadcasting Company, 9/6/72; "Paradise 
Lost: Utopian GM Plant in Ohio Falls From Grace under Strain 
of Balky Machinery Workers," by Charles B. Camp, Wall Street 
Journal , 1/31/72; Judson Gooding, "Blue-Collar Blues on the 
Assembly Line," "It Pays to Wake Up the Blue Collar Worker," 
and "The Fraying White Collar," Fortune , July, September, and 
December, 1970; "Young Workers are Raising Voices to Demand 
Factory and Union Changes," by Agis Salpukas, Me;c York Times , 
6/1/70; "The Roving Kind: Penchant of Americans for Job^ 
Hopping Vexes Companies Increasingly," by Ralph E. Winter, 
Wall Street Journal , 3/25/70; "Absenteeism Rises at Some 
Companies Despite a Tightening Labor Market," Wall Street 
Journal , 7/3G/70; "The Dirty Work," Wall Street Journal , 7/16/71; 
"Workaholics," Wall Street Journal , 2/7/71; "VJestmorland Calls 
Cadence: Army Marches Toward Change," by George W. Ashworth , 
Christian Science Monitor , 1/18/71; "Mental Illness: Society's 
and Industry's Six Billion Dollar Burden," by Robert N. 
McMurry, Personnel Administration , Vol, 25, No. 4, July- 
August 1962. 



very telling indicator is the extent to which business organi- 
zations spend considerable time and money developing ameliorative 
programs (e.g., Robert Ford's Motivation Through the Work Itself , 
1969, reports one of the largest experiments in job enlargement 
or enrichment; others have tried the three or four day work week, 
sensitivity training for supervisors and communication networks.) 
That this is a more fundamental problem than such superficial 
devices can cope with is evidenced by the fact that worker levels 
of satisfaction have not altered for the last thirty year;^ 
(Robinson, et al. 1969, p. 20). And that none of the above 
ameliorative programs have been proved effective enough to 
warrant wide adoption by industry. 

Discussions of these and other sources of conflict between 
the individual and the organization in terms of satisfying the 
needs of each have at their core the notion that modern insti- 
tutions are alienating, that is, that they are unresponsive to 
the needs of their participants. The evolution of modern organi- 
zations as unresponsive organizations may be tied, in part, to a 
basic cultural and ideological conception of the relationship 
between the individual and society that has permeated much of 
the conscious post-French Revolution institution building in 
the West (particularly the United States). This conception is 
the belief that the individual is highly pliable or malleable 
and that he can be socialized to perform both adequately and 
happily in most, if not all, social systems. 

This notion is evident in the conceptions which Rosseau, 
Locke and others developed as a philosophical framework for 
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desiring the destruction of the oid feudal societies vjhich were 
vmder the control of absolute monarchies and for encouraging 
the estahlishment of new, more egalitarian structures. One 
of the intellectual roots directing the belief in this change was 
the conviction that men were perfectable. The process by which 
the new society would be achieved was conceived of as the 
creation of new, perfect social institutions which would in- 
fluence the goals of individuals and guide their inter-relation- 
ships. One basis of the belief in democratic political insti-- 
tutions, for example, is the conviction that all people can be 
educated to participate rationally in rational systems of 
government. Under the influence of good (that is, for the most 
part, rational) institutions, the perfectability of individuals 
and thus their harmony with themselves and the society is possible. 

These convictions have often been held in the face of 
evidence that not all modern institutions are "good" for the 
people who participate in them, although they may be highly 
rational. Adam Smith, for example, brilliantly foresaw the de- 
velopment of a highly rational economic order in the nascent 
factory system of the sixteenth century with its roots in the 
extensive division of labor within the firm. However, he also 
clearly saw the destructive aspects of this division of labor 
for the individual: 

The man whose whole life is spent in per- 
foirming a few simple operations, or which 
the effects too are, perhaps, always the 
same, or very nearly the same, has no 
occasion to exert his understanding/ 
or to exercise his invention in finding 
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out expedients for rer.oving difficulties 
which never occur. He naturally loses, 
therefore, the habit of such exertion, 
and generally becomes as stupid and ig- 
norant as it is possible for a human 
creature to become. (Smith, 1937, p. 734) 

Nevertheless,, Smith assumed that this obviously inharmonious 
relationship between the individual and a central societal 
institution would be overcome by the development of another 
institution, the educational system. The stupidity and ig- 
norance nurtured by the factory system that makes workers un- 
suitable for the military, disrespectful to superiors, and 
superstitious, could be erradicated because of their educata- 
bility (p- 735-40). 

Thus, particularly since the French Revolution, Western 
culture has contained the widespread and strong conviction that 
the control of social structures is the key to the perfecta- 
bility of individuals and society. This conception of the 
relationships of the person to society is clearly basic to the 
development of modern economic, political and educational insti- 
tutions (although it has not always been the basis of their 
actual functioning) . 

In analyzing the American value system ^ Kluckhohn and 
Strodbeck (1961) assert that the perfectability of man and 
man's capacity to master nature are two central value orienta- 
tions. Certainly in terms of those values specifically related 
to individuals' work behavior, the American value system em- 
phasizes the perfectability of individuals and social institu- 
tions. The Protestant Ethic, the stress of individuality and 
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autcr .rny, ;,he belief in mobility based on individual ir.erit, 
and tne b€ _.ief that American social institutions should be the 
model for other societies all reflect this perspective. 

In additica, there is a fundamental reliance on basic 
socializing institutions, primarily the educational system, not 
only to facilitate economic success and mobility for those com- 
mitted to these goals, but also to assure that all members of 
the societ are molded and trained to fit into existing social 
institutions. When this process is not successful, that is when 
individuals are found "uneducatable" (and there are obviously 
"failures" of many sorts to be contended with) , the blame is 
placed on the individual's unwillingness to put forth the 
effort, not upon the system's assumptions or the failure of 
economic institutions to provide satisfying and meaningful 
work . 

Let us consider the socialization process and the question 
of how realistic the assumption of almost infinite malleability 
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It is certainly the case that cultures and societies 
socialize their young to fit into the structures within which 
the young must eventually participate. The "perf ability " 
conception of this process does allow for the obvious possibility 
that the socialization of youth will be incomplete either 
because they are not prepared directly to participate in 
specific adult roles, or because the process is not uniform 
across all parts of the population (witness the idea of a lower 
class "culture of poverty"). However, the society is willing 



to tolerate some deviance, to train and resocialize others to 
assume adult roles, and even to undertake compensatory educa-- 
tional programs to assist the least well prepared adapt them-- 
selves to fit existing roles. 

It is also the case, however, that socialization may re-- 
Suit in a substantial lack of fit between a far larger number 
of individuals and the societal institutions than this con- 
ception suggests. Certainly whole scale defection from par- 
ticipation in central roles (including economic roles) would 
be a major, if not fatal, problem for the society. Although 
this is obviously not the case in the United States, the in- 
cidence of dissatisfaction and indifference in many work roles 
indicates only a minimal level of commitment on the part of 
these workers. (Blauner, 1960; Nilensky, 1964; Herzberg, et al> 
1957; Vroom, 1964; Robinson, Athanasious, and Head, 1969) • 
This reflects a far from complehe integration of individuals 
in the society and one of their major social roles. Phenomena 
such as this suggest that, contrary to the prevailing value 
system, individuals may not be as pliable as has been assumed 
and existing social structures may not be as personally re- 
warding to their participants as believed. 

"Alienation" as it is often used suggests that societal 
institutions have been created that are strain-producing pre- 
cisely because they have not taken into account those needs 
of individuals that are sufficiently basic to be both wide- 
spread and relatively resistant to change under varying in,^ti-- 
tutional conditions. Whether it is clearly stated or not, 
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this is a fundamental assumption of much of the alienation 
tradition in Western thought. Marx ties the lack of individual 
freeiom to a particular institutional context^ by stating that 
it I'e^ults specifically from the alienation of labor charac- 
teristic of a market economy. He speaks of man being de- 
prived of his real essence, his "species being" ^ under the con- 
ditions of forced labor characteristic of a capitalistic, mar-- 
ket economy. 



Wliat^ then ^ constitutes the alienation of 
labor? First, the fact that labor ic ex- 
ternal to the worker, i.e. , it does not 
belong to his essential being; that in his 
work, therefore, he does not affirm him- 
self but denies himself, does not feel 
content but unhappy, does not develop free- 
ly his physical and mental energy but 
mortified his body and ruins his mind. . . 
His labor is therefore not voluntary, but 
coerced; it is forced labor . . . The 
external character of labor for the 
worker appears in the fact that it is not 
his own, but someone else's, that it does 
not belong to him, that in it he belongs 
not to himself, but to another ... So 
is the worker's activity not his spon-- 
taneous activity. It belongs to another; 
it is loss of his self. . . It is just 
in his work upon the objective world, there- 
fore, that man first real3-y proves him- 
self to be a species being . This production 
is his active species life. Through and 
because of this production, nature appear? 
as his work and his reality. The object 
of labor is, therefore, the objectif ication 
of man's species life . . • In tearing away 
from man the object of his production, there- 
fore, estranged labor tears from him his 
species life , his real objectivity as a 
member of the species . . .{1964, pp. 110, 
111, 114) • 



Blauner, in his discussion of alienation, suggests specif- 



ically that "the need for autonomy and independence may be a 
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more deep-seated human motive" than has been recognised by 
those who eraphasize the conformity {everyone being fit into 
similar social roles) said to characterize modern society (I960)- 
He concludes that, 



. . . . we must anticipate the day when 
the Utopian solution of eliminating as- 
sembly line production entirely will be 
the practical alternative for a society 
which is affluent and concerned at the 
same time that its members work with pride 
and human dignity* 



Etzioni makes this underlying assumption explicit in his 
discussion of alienation. According to Etzioni (1968/ p. 618), 
the concept of alienation as "the unresponsiveness of the 
world to the actor, which subjects him to forces he neither 
comprehends nor guides" requires a conception of "basic human 
needs . " 



. . . VJithout an analytic concept of 
autonomous needs, it must be concluded 
that there is , in principle , no limit 
to manipulability- — that the members* 
needs are basically pliable in that 
they can be changed to fit the societal 
structure rather than require a trans- 
portation of the structure to achieve 
a higher level of responsiveness, (p. 622) 



Therefore, basic to the alienation theme is the notion 
that there are limits to the pliability of individuals. This 
counter intellectual tradition suggests that when powerful 
institutions exert what is often a coercive influence on indi- 
viduals to conform, they may pass some unspecified limits 
of individual tolerance in their demands; strain and lack of 
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personal fulfillment result. Indicators of this strain niust 
be sought^ trying them conceptually and empirically to specific 
role structures- 

The alienation tradition, therefore, focuses on the func- 
tioning of social institutions and leaves the psychological 
dimension as a set of assumptions about "basic human needs," 
the content of which is usually left vague. (An exception to 
this is a brief discussion by Etzioni, 1968, pp. 622^32.) 

Another expression of this challenge to the pliability 
assumption of people's relationship to society comes out of 
psychology, probably most inf luentially in the works of Freud* 
Here the focus is on the functioning of the psychological sys- 
tem and it generally ignores the sociological level or leaves 
it as a set of assumptions . 

The conception of individuals presented by Freud in his 
theoretical and clinical materials is that of a relatively 
unchanging personality system once the first few years of life 
have been passed. The most important aspect of this conceptua- 
lization in our context is the assumption that personality is 
extremely difficult to alter although Freud also attempted to 
deal with the issue of basic, which he later defined as ins- 
tinctual, human needs. His, as well as other psychological 
perspectives, offer a strong challenge to the hopeful optimism 
of those who would seek to perfect society through the ability 
of rational and well constructed institutions to alter human 
motivations and behavior on a wide scale. In addition, the 
poor results of educational and other compensatory programs 



as well as the rather stable levels of job dissatisfaction 
among workers over the last thirty years offer challenging 
data. 

. There are, however, alternative approaches to personality 
which are more in line with the pliability tradition of American 
culture: 

Situationism maintains simply that human 
beings respond as situations require them 
to respond; and that whatever their bio- 
logical diversities, they will, if capable 
of learning, take on the attributes which 
the situations call for. . .Given a changed 
situation, there is a changed role and con- 
sequently a changed personality. (Murphy, 
1947, pp. 867-8.) 

It is conceptions such as this that result, as noted 
above, in the blame for failure being placed on the individual 
who is unwilling to be "educated" into fitting the social slot 
for which he has been prepared • 

Such psychological perspectives as these have been found 
by many psychologists too narrow to explain the realities of 
human behavior. For example, according to Allport (1937) and 
Murphy (1947), among many others, personality theory must 
incorporate both situational and organism factors in under- 
standing human behavior. Psychologist Abraham Maslow (1954) 
has confronted the question of organism factors directly by 
asserting that there is a hierarchy of basic human needs. 
These begin with survival factors and move "upward" to needs 
for self-actualization and self-esteem. Maslow suggests that 
only when the basic survival and maintenance needs are satis- 
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fied is there pressure for the fulfillment of other, 'higher' 
needs. With the decline of a scarcity economy in most of the 
West, it wou a seem that needs for self-actualization and self- 
esteem would be widespread, encompassing all but small pockets 
of those citizens in abject poverty. Indeed, other writers 
such as Agyris (1964, and 195 7) suggest that such personality 
needs are central to mature personalties in Western society 
and that they are not being met by the majority of work roles 
in the society. 

. . . .the statements of Mas low and Argyris, 
although too broadly drawn, indicate important 
differences between what men may want in their 
work and what they in fact are confronted with. 
(Tausky, 19 70, p. 82) 

The sociological concern with the socialization process 
also reflects the same differences in perspective concerning 
the individual and social institutions. Theorists such as 
Mead and in recent years Talcott Parsons conceive of individuals 
as highly socializable so that most are able to conform to a 
wide, if not infinite, range of social arrangements. Strain 
arising from lack of compatibility between individual (person- 
ality) needs and institutional needs is not seen as a major 
societal,, or sociological problem. In contrast, other writers, 
notably Marx, Weber and the contemporary writers concerned with 
alienation, have stressed the extent to which modern social 
structures fail to satisfy the needs and goals of individuals. 
Parsons has raised theoretically the issue that all social 
O structures face the problem of assuring that specific system 
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needs are congruent with the specific personality needs, of 
actors. For eirample , for organizations to function as goal- 
oriented social systems, there must be "integration of a set 
of common value patterns with the internalized need-disposition 
structure of constituent personalities" (Parsons 1951a, p. 42) . 
Although Parsons considers the existence of such congruence 
theoretically problematic in all social structures, he does 
not perceive the problem of incongruence to be a major societal 
problem; it is, therefore, not a major conceptual one either. 
The socialization process, both in childhood and after, assures 
that, for the most part, social roles as designed in the par- 
ticular society and culture will be filled adequately without 
disf unctional stress. 

Etzioni, on the other hand, represents the alternative view 
of the socialization process, namely, that such compatibility 
is not only problematic, but that it can be (and is in modern 
society) a major societal problem. He proposes (1968, pp. 622- 
32) that many social structures fail to satisfy "basic human 
needs" and that this encourages the alienation and otlier high 
psychic costs which are evident throughout economic structures. 
These social arrangements continue because "persons can be 
mobilized into roles incompatible with their needs, which they 
otherwise would not seek, in order to gain some emotional 
security" but there is a price to be paid for this in that 
"needs other than that for stability will not be gratified 
and will not adapt so that they can be satisfied in these roles." 

Both of these perspectives on the relationship of indivi- 
duals to their social roles are evident in the key conceptions 
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of how important social institutions should be designed and 
managed. But it is clear that belief in almost infinite mal- 
leability has held a dominant position in developing and con- 
trolling economic institutions, educational programs and, more 
recently, compensatory programs for the disadvantaged. 

It seems quite clear that the assumption underlying the 
revolutionizing effects of the scientific management movement 
was that individuals could be treated as adjuncts to machines. 
This meant that they could be fitted into any work role so long 
as (1) the job was sufficiently broken down that any skill re- 
quired resided in the machine, not the individual and (2) there 
was an authority structure providing sanctions to assure the 
tasks were carried out as designed. Lyndall Urwick was an 
early creator of the branch of the scientific management tra- 
dition concerned with organizational structure and administra- 
tion (as were Weber and Favol) . He conceived of management 
as being concerned with systematically fitting workers into 
work roles that were rationally designed to maximize produc- 
tivity as if these individuals were simply another raw material 
("human capital" in the contemporary terminology) . According 
to Gross (1964, p. 145), 

Urwich defines organization as * determining 
what activities are necessary to any purpose 
(or "plan") and arranging them in groups 
which may be assigned to individuals.' It 
should be undertaken 'in a cold-blooded, 
detached spirit/ like the preparation of 
an engineer design, without reference to 
any individuals who may now be in the or- 
ganization. Every effort must be made to 
find or fit people to the structure. 
(Elements of Administration, p. 34-39) . 
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This is not an altogether antiquated view if one examines 
the personnel practices of many American companies. However, 
problems with absenteeism, turnover, and employee dissatisfac- 
tion have caused American industry to reconsider, at least to 
some extent, the effectiveness of such an approach. One ob- 
server from inside management has succinctly defined the past 
and present situation in industry as follov/s: 



The labor shortages and high costs of World 
War II precipitated many ingenious responses 
to the need for more productivity, better quality, 
lower turnover, reduced costs, and better 
employee morale. All the major trends during 
the period from 1940 to 1965 were aimed at 
making the employee feel better about his job 
or about the company, with the hope that he 
would then improve his work. . .one thing is 
-. clear; In the 25-year effort to motivate 
employees along these lines (from reducing 
hours and increasing wages, to better 
training of supervisors in human relations 
skills and 'employee communication') , a 
satisfactory and lasting solution has not 
been found despite the efforts of many con- 
cerned and intelligent supervisors. . . There 
is now a minimum threshold of job accepta- 
bility, vague but real . . . .Workers often 
seem quite indiffirent. (Ford, 1969, pp. 22-3). 

Ford is suggesting that not only did the harsher scientific 
management approach fail to solve the problem of assuring 
workers would fulfill the task requirements of their jobs, but 
that the so-called "h\aman relations" approach also failed. We 
suggest that one reason both have been inadequate approaches 
to worker motivation is that they both assume the almost total 
pliability of the worker and seek to control his behavior by 
financial reward cind by manipulating certain aspects of the 
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interpersonal environment (the "good institutions create good 
people" theme noted above) . Although the early human relations 
approach challenged the classical scientific management assump- 
tion of Taylor, Urwick and others that workers had only eco- 
nomic needs to be satisfied by their jobs, they still made the 
basic assumption that, under the right interpersonal conditions, 
individuals could be fitted into existing work situations. As 
reported by Tolman,. Kurt Lewin, for example, believed that, 

If we can but discover • . .those laws whereby 
a given 'life-space* inevitably produces a 
given behavior, then we can know how to change 
persons and groups to remake their behavior 
according to our hearts' desire. (Tolman, 1948) 

Of this approach to industrial relations, Thompson con- 
cludes that, 

'Managerial sociology' (i.e., 'human relations') 
has performed the ideological function of di- 
verting attention away from needs for institu- 
tional change by emphasizing the possibility of 
fitting the individual into the existing insti- 
tutional structure. Keeping problems on the 
level of individuals protects the integrity 
of the institutional structure by presenting 
officials with a series of individual problems 
rather than with the need to revamp the whole 
structure and the possibly fatal admissions 
which that course of action implies. (1961, p. 122) 



For example, one answer to industry's estimated 3 billion dollar 
annual costs resulting from "mental illness" of its employees 
is provided by "an authority in personnel management (and) 
industrial relations" who proposes . .the handling of many 
'problem' cases (through chemotherapy; specifically, • . . the 
O wider and more systematic use of tranquilizers > " (McMurry, 1962, 
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emphasis in original) . The perspective of the writer quoted 
here differs from those of most other human relations experts 
in that he is in the psychological tradition that sees indivi- 
duals as difficult to change as far as their motivation and 
extent of mental illness • His approach to the practical solu- 
tion of the problem of mental illness in industry, however, 
is in the human relations tradition insofar as it emphasizes 
manipulating individuals to fit into existing institutional 
arrangements . , ^ 

A few other recent writers of the human relations school 
also regard with skepticism the assumption that management can 
change individuals so that they are "adjusted" to any work 
situation for which they are needed. VJilliaiu F. Whyte , for 
example (1961, p. 39), suggests that research is lacking con- 
cerning what personality needs individuals bring to their jobs 
and effects of those demands made by their jobs: "If we can 
describe personalities and social requirements of jobs in the 
same terms, we can advance our knowledge of the relations of 
individuals to organizations." Herzberg (1959, 1966) and Ford 
(1969), among others, have also suggested that workers have a 
broader range of needs to be filled by their work, and that 
the job itself may have to undergo some intrinsic changes 
in order to satisfy them. 

Nevertheless, there is considerable evidence to indicate 
that such approaches have made little inroad in the approach 
of management to the relationship between their employees and 
their jobs. Certainly the notion that their employees are 



highly malleable subjects for whatever programs of improvGinent 
are developed continues to prevail in industry. If this were 
not so, industrial psychologists would not have to write in 
journals such as Personnel Administration that management 

, .must discard many more realistic ones" namely, that "it 
is not going to be able to bring about any significant change 
in (their employees) as persons" and that "efforts to shape 
attitudes by counselling, admonitions, formal training-, or 
public or employee relations activities are rarely effective" 
(McMurry , 1962) • 

Such insights have also not seriously influenced national 
policy, for example, in the area of compensatory programs 
aimed at those disadvantaged by erratic work histories and 
inadequate education. The national manpower policy aims to 
assist such workers "adjust" to the regular labor market (U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1968,). The goal of such policy is an 
admirable one, namely that the disadvantaged worker has the 
right to participate in the economy, such that he earns a living 
wage for himself and his family. However, this goal is to be 
achieved through federal support of the "adjustment process" 
which is aimed at "fitting a new kind of worker into a tra- 
ditional work assignment" (p* 105) • 

Underlying the programs developed to implement this goal 
is the traditional assumption that the right institutions 
(namely educational, job training, and counseling programs) 
can fit any willing person into existing economic molds • Such 
programs skirt the vast difficulties in finding sufficient 



jobs for such workers/ jobs providing culturally acceptable 
levels of pay, working conditions, and social esteem. Equally 
important, this approach ignores the fact that even many well 
paid workers in relatively prestigious blue and white collar 
jobs do not find satisfaction in their work so that even their 
niotivation is reduced. In light of these facts, it is diffi-- 
cult to assume that individuals substantially more alienated 
from economic as well as other institutions, people with a 
vast store of disappointment, frustration and deprivation, will 
develop new levels of motivation to fit themselves with ease 
into some of the least acceptable jobs in the system. Since 
economic security from labor market participation has hardly 
been a part of their previous experience, it is unlikely that 
they will easily, if ever, develop a strong enough need for the 
minimal level of security provided by the jobs they are offered 
to overcome the dissatisfactions and stresses related to such 
jobs . 

Nevertheless, this is the underlying expectation of such 
ameliorative attempts as the various manpower training pro- 
grams of the U.S. Department of Labor and other organizations 
that are aimed at helping the hard core unemployed. Their 
belief is "in the constructive impact work has on behavior" 
(p. 101), and that "the majority can be brought to the point 
of employability by a combination of manpower and social ser- 
vices" (p. 204). However, the far from promising results of 
such programs in the recent past have caused considerable con- 
cern about the policies. Although certain changes have. been 
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forthcoming, the thrust of the endeavor is still to create "good" 
institutions to change people so that they fit into or "adjust" 
to existing structures. Of course, "it will be necessary to 
continue services to workers over a much longer period than 
has been usual in the past. Lengthening the period of (federal) 
responsibility, of course , means higher costs" (p. 10 7) . That 
is, more of the same thing that didn't work before. 

This commentary is not to debunk the goals that are in- 
corporated into these national policies , but only to examine 
the assumptions upon which the means to these ends are based. 
Although the programs acknowledge only minimal success, they 
do not face the vast difficulties if not impossibilities im- 
plicit in the two underlying requirements for their success: 
first, the development of a large number of low skilled jobs 
that meet attractive levels of pay, working conditions, and 
status; and second, the alteration of deeply embedded expec- 
tations^ values, and motivations in the people needing these 
jobs. That the latter can be achieved is an assumption that 
characterizes the philosophy of the entire American educational 
system, of which compensatory programs are only one , albeit 
important, part. 

Thus, the orientation of such programs as well as many 
of the moves on the part of industry to improve worker satis- 
faction and reduce absenteeism and turnover, make the dubious 
assumption that individuals are highly pliable and can- thus 
be fitted into existing job slots many of which are highly 
structured. If we turn to another body of literature, how^ 
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ever, there is some evidence that individuals differ in terms 
of their response to the same job conditions. This -imggests 
that a fruitful approach both to understanding the individual's 
relationship to his job and to improving that relationship 
might be the matching of individual's work orientations or 
personality attributes with the requirements of the job. 

Theoretically one may assume (and there is some data to 
support such an assumption) that the kinds of orientations 
and expectations brought to the job by the worker will influence 
how he evaluates the contribution of various aspects of the 
job to his general satisfaction or dissatisfaction. (Vroom, 
1960 and 1964? Barrett, 1970; Blauner, 1964; Turner and Lawrence, 
1965.) To the extent that an individual has, for example, an 
"instrumental" orientation toward his job, he may be consciously 
willing to put up with lack of some personal need fulfillment 
in return for a given level of financial reward. To the ex- 
tent such an exchange is acceptable, workers are likely to feel 
little strain in their work performance and to report general 
satisfaction with their employment (although the same workers 
will probably note that their specific tasks are not at all 
satisfying). (See for example, Goldthorpe, £t al, 1968.) 
In this way, therefore, many workers are likely to report that 
their affective needs are not being engaged by the nature of 
job they do and that this produces some discomfort. Whether 
this discomfort is "tolerable" or "acceptable" or not, partly 
depends upon what orientations they bring to their jobs. 

In expanding our knowledge of the impact of job require- 
ERXC nients on individual attitudes and performance, we must therefore 
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analyze both the specific orientations the worker brings to 
the job and the specific behavioral requirements he confronts* 
Such an analysis requirr^i:-, however/ a careful conceptualization 
of. the analytic dimension of roles suggested above--the degree 
of "structure" characteristic of work roles, and a similar 
conceptualization of the parallel dimension of personality-- 
the worker's "tolerance of structure." 

This necessity to consider the relationship of the indivi^ 
dual and the work organization at the level oi the role and 
thus to empirically tie specific structural conditions to in- 
dividual attitudinal and behavioral responses has also been 
raised by Wilensky (1964) . Wilensky has called for the refor- 
mulation of the Marxian and related conceptions of alienation 
to provide clearer definitions and sociological meaning. 
Specifically, he suggests / 

The problem is to link specific attributes 
of social structure in the work-place to the 
private experience — the troubles , the jobs — 
of the person. Let us define social aliena- 
tion as the feeling that routine enactment of 
role obligations and rights is incongruent 
with prized self-image, e.g., the kind 
of fellow I am at my best is not the kind 
of fellow I am obliged to be as assembler 
in work crew, father in family, member 
in church, union, or voluntary association. 
(1964, p. 140) 



Working with data collected on both workers' reports as 
to the important aspects of their own self-images and on the 
characteristics of their jobs, Wilensky attempted to measure 
the extent to which individuals and jobs are either matched 
(workers therefore being "attached" to their work) , incongxuent 
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("alienated"), or unrelated in terms of important characteris- 
tics (in which case vrcrkers are considered ^'indifferent" to 
their work) . 

' ^ Our approach is in a similar vein* However, we begin with 
a theoretically based assumption that for many individuals, 
working for long periods of time at activities which demand dis- 
cipline to imposed rather than self-determined goals, is non- 
gratifying. We have suggested, based on the nature of formal 
organizations, that such demands are frequent but take many 
forms • Therefore, we have proposed an analytic and structurally 
based dimension of all work roles, the degree of "structure," 
that is the extent to which the actual v/ork role requires in- 
dividuals to discipline their behavior based on goals v;hich are 
set by others. Such discipline is likely to be non-gratifying 
to many workers because the sense of mastery or control gained 
by establishing the goals for one's own activity is not obtained 
and because external discipline is likely to interfere with the 
worker fulfilling personal goals that he sets or would like to 
set in relation to the v;ork itself or other desirable activities 
while on the job. In this situation, we expect strain to re- 
sult. 

We also, hov/ever, 'begin with the notion that individuals 
differ in their tolerance for such job requirements and thus 
the "strain" will vary depending upon the orientation of the 
individual to those requirements, that is the degree of "tolerance 
for structure" . 
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Now let us turn to the specific theoretical backgrounds 
upon which rests our development of the two measurement devices 
designed to measure the degree of Tolerance for Structure (an 
individual, or personality attribute) and the extent of struc- 
ture in jobs (a role attribute) . 

B. Tolerance for Structure: An Analytic Dimension of Person- 
ality — An Orientation toward Work 

Although the tradition of intellectual concern with the 
particular personality requirements for working in a bureaucracy 
is relatively extensive, the empirical work in this area is 
quite limited. Certainly there is an extensive literature re- 
lating various personality traits, such as authoritarianism, 
to specific, limited aspects of an individual's work behavior 
and attitudes, particularly the relationship between supervi- 
sory styles and the psychological characteristics of workers. 
(Vroom, I960 and 1964; Likert, 1961; Herzberg, 1959 and 1966; 
Wilensky, 1964, among many others.) However, jobs are complex 
social roles composed of many different elements to which the 
worker must react simultaneously, supervisory relations being 
only one of these. Little has been done to examine the inter- 
actions of the worker's personality and the structure of the 
total work role as the worker experiences it day in and day 
out. Naturally, not every aspect of the job and its setting 
is expected to have the same weight in terms of worker reac- 
tions. However, certain key analytic dimensions of jobs as 
work roles may be hypothesized as critical variables for the 
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understanding of an individual's response to his job. 

As suggested above, there is a long and substantial tradi- 
tion of thought to support the contention that there is a 
"bureaucratic" dimension of jobs which is reflected in all 
aspects of the work role (supervisory relations, job coi^tent, 
rules of conduct, interactions, etc.) and which critically 
influences the responses of workers to their jobs. It is sug- 
gested that a corresponding dimension of personality exists 
which influences how an individual will respond to jobs that 
demand more or less of such discipline. Indeed, several other 
writers have suggested that research on the relationship of 
personality and role requirements in large scale organiza- 
tions is essential: "We certainly need other studies using a 
contingency approach to investigate more fully the personality 
needs of managers and workers in relation to both technology 
and organizational setting" (Lorsch, 1970, p. 18). 

The literature contains a number of references to 
attempts to relate personality to bureaucratic work roles. 
Leonard Gordon (1970), for example, has developed an instrument 
to measure an individual's preference for different work 
environments, particularly bureaucratic ones, drawing his base- 
line concept entirely from the Weberian • ideal type of bureau- 
cratic organization. Regis ^Walther (1964) has also developed 
an experimental instrument designed to measure thirty-seven 
personal qualities of workers which influence job performance. 
Er|C' Several of these may be described as broadly related to 



bureaucratic job requirements. Borgatta and Bohrnstedt CI 971) 
have also developed a measure of work attitudes, contrast- 
ing risk orientation and hygiene or maintenance orientations 
(similar to "bureaucratic" orientations) as a test for use 
in establishing "an individual's management potential." How- 
ever, all of these scales were designed for use with middle 
class workers who have no difficulty responding to rather 
complex and abstract language. In contrast, the attempt here 
was to construct an instrument for use with a wide range of 
workers and potential workers, including those with very 
limited formal education.' 

In addition, the conceptual base of the personality 
dimension presented here, has a somewhat different focus from 
those of other researchers. It has already been suggested at 
length that most work organizations are characterized by a 
considerable need to regulate and structure their members* 
} ^havior so that organizational goals are atcained. Hence, 
on the most general level* the basic demand of such organiza- 
tions is that their members discipline their expression of 
personal and immediate needs, and respond to the more distant 
and externally imposed demands of the organization. Although 
in modern society this particular demand is made more fre- 
quently than in other historical settings. Parsons suggests 
that it reflects one choice irx a universal dilemma. When 
human action is considered on the most abstract level, all 
actors are seen as faced with the necessity to define the 
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meaning of all situations in terms of five different dilenimas 
(Parsons' "pattern variables"). One of these is the necessity 
for the actor to determine whether he will respond to the 
situation in an "affective" or "affectively neutral" manner, 
that is, whether he will use the activities and relationships 
with which he is confronted for immediate psychological 
gratification or to further a more distant goal. Since social 
situations (such as work role) provide the actor with norma- 
tive prescriptions which define how he is expected to resolve 
this dilemma, the individual is faced with deciding whether 
to conform. Assuming that, as a personality system, an individ- 
ual cannot or will not easily adjust to fulfill any and all 
action requirements, individuals are seen as faced with psycho- 
logical limitations to their desire and capacity to conform. 

Given the behavioral requirements imposed by the struc- 
ture of bureaucratic organizations, "neutrality" may be 
characterized as the normatively expected response. Concep- 
tually, therefore, we may tie this abstract notion to that of 
a bureaucratic personality dimension or the tolerance for 
bureaucratic situations. As the normative prescription for 
behavior in bureaucracies, "neutrality" refers to the require- 
ment that individuals evaluate their behavior in terms of the 
specific consequences of the situation for the organization 
rather than act in whatever way brings them the most immediate 



O *We shall discuss these requirements at length in the 




next section. 



gratification without regard for evaluation. It is a ques- 
tion of whose interests are to be given most consideration. 
On the psychological level, it is the distinction between per- 
missiveness and discipline, v/ith the former referring to 
immediate gratification in the psychological sense (Parsons, 
1951b, pp. 80-84). 

It is this ability to accept discipline, to chooise to 
evaluate one's actions in terms of distant goals which are 
relevant mainly to the organization, that is being measured 
in workers' orientations toward their v/or.. roles. If one 
turns once again to organizational theories of bureaucracy, 
particularly the Weberian tradition, it is necessary to con-- 
sider an individual's orientation (neutral or affective) toward 
three aspects of the bureaucratic setting: the rules and 
regulations inherent in bureaucratic structure, hierarchical 
or authority relationships, and task activities. It is likely 
that individuals Who exhibit the willingness to exercise self- 
restraint in these three specific areas of work behavior are 
those who can most easily tolerate the demands of a structured 
or bureaucratic work situation. 

C. Structure as an Analytic Dimension of Work Roles 

In the introduction we have discussed the notion that 
jobs require individuals to limit their personal behavior in 
accordance with prescribed forms of activity. Such limitations 
-and prescriptions are constraints or controls — demands for 
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"neutrality" — from the role occupant. This is the dimension 
of jobs we have called "structure," In this section we sug-- 
gest that several sources of such constraint or "structure" 
can be distinguished; that previous theoretical and empirical 
research on jobs and work behavior have touched on, but not 
specifically identified, this analytic dimension of work 
roles; that the degree of structure varies from job to job 
even within relatively low^skilled, blue collar jobs; that 
this aspect of v/ork is salient to workers themselves? and that 
it can be measured. 

Since we are concerned with the extent to which the 
requirements of a particular job demand discipline and limit 
individual choice behavior on the job, our discussion will 
focus on the work role, not on the type of organization in 
which that role is located, the behavior of specific occupants 
of that role, or its formal description. The notion of struc- 
ture as an analytic dimension of jobs cross-cuts all of these 
aspects insofar as they contribute to restricting the worker 
and structuring his behavior. This is a single slice of the 
entire v;ork role. 

The body of this section is concerned with identifying 
the various sources of structure in work roles. We draw on 
the theoretical and empirical work that has been done in 
related areas for insight into jobs, organizations, and work 
behavior. For those who are not interested in such a detailed 
O discussion, the next few pages will briefly summarize its 
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conclusions, namely that there are two major sources of struc- 
ture [two sub-dimensions of the concept) and that there are 
three analytic components of work rcles through which we can 
understand the v/ays in which these demands impinge upon the 
activities of the worker* 

1 . The Two Sub-Dimensions of Work Role Structure 

* 

We have already noted in the opening discussion that 
organizational theory implies that structure or constraint is 
imposed on the roles that comprise large, complex organiza- 
tions. That is necessary in order to assure their goal attain- 
ment. This suggests that one source of structure is the 
organization itself. Through their administrative control and 
the technical programming of tasks, large scale organizations 
have considerable control over the design of worX roles and, 
hence, make continual demands on the behavior cf. workers. 
There has been considerable discussion and research on the 
technical aspect of jobs — from scientific management. 
("Taylorism" and its modern work design approach including 
the notion of job enlargement) to research on the impact of 
various technologies on worker attitudes and performance. 
(Among others. Turner and Lawrence, 1965; Blauner, 1964; Udy, 
1953.,) The administrative aspect of jobs has an equally long 
history of consideration, the classical analysis being Weber's 
discussion of the administrative structure of legal-rational 
^ . or bureaucratic organizations. Whereas the technical source 
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of structure tends to be horizontal (the flow of work and 
intra-task organization) , the administrative source of 
"structure" tends to have a vertical emphasis (the hierarchy 
of supervision and the flow of communication) . 

Together we label these organizational sources of struc- 
ture the bureaucratic sub-dim ension. The extent to v^hich 
organizations actually impose structure on specific roles is 
an empirical question, but organizational theory suggests a 
number of specific ways which we shall enumerate below. 
Although we use the term bureaucratic, we remind the reader 
that the level of analysis with which we are dealing is the 
role. The term bureaucratic more conventionally refers to 
the organizational level. V7e use the concept because the type 
of structure we shall identify has aS its source the organiza- 
tional setting. 

The second source of structure is made evident by an 
entirely different tradition of concern with jobs. There is 
a substantial literature on various styles of supervision, 
interaction patterns between people on different levels of the 
hierarchy, and a few (but far between) discussions of organiza- 
tional rules and their enforcements. Although immediate 
supervision is the most frequently discussed aspect of monitor- 
ing role behavior f there are also ways to do so from higher up 
in the organization (time clocks, for example, are not admi- 
nistered by the supervisor) • There is a range of methods 
O available to the organization and to the supervisor through 
^??hich each governs, regulates and structures role behavior. 
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The exercise of this type of power to demand discipline 
froiri role occupants may have an arbitrary quality that is 
lotrll^^ antithetical to the concept of bureaucratic administra- 
te.^ '--7 > rj.:;-.:ed, there is no re.ason to assume covariance between 
f;..^, sources of structure (the extent to which a role is 

bi;.? v.::^,^.cratically structured and the extent to which it is 
tighc.ly rather than loosely managed). For example, the role 
may be ciirectly supervised in a monistic system of super- 
vision (a classic bureaucratic characteristic) but checking 
upon the worker is infrequent and sanctions for error are 
minimal (a general or loose -her than a tight monitoring of 
role performance) . 

Therefore, we shall call the type of structure resulting 
from role management the tightness sub-dimension of the role. 
As a source of demands for discipline it differs considerably 
from the bureaucratic sub-dimension. It can be highly 
arbitrary, although it need not be. It tends also to be a 
less formalized source of "structure" than do the bureaucratic 
sources since it involves interaction between the role occu- 
pant and superiors rather than administrative and technological 
designs. 

Gouldner (1954), for example^ describ^is the enforcement 
of rules (tightness) as something which comes and goes depend- 
ing upon management's perception of the workers' commitment 
to their work. In contrast, the bureaucratic sub-dimension 
of structure tends to be more static--"built into the formal 
design of the work distribution, administrative hierarchy. 
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etc. r and not as subject to short range change. The per-- 
jorative use of the term bureaucracy suggests just this static 
quality of organization. However, since many of those 
bureaucratic characteristics which create structure are sub-- 
ject to activation or non-^activation by superiors, the tight- 
ness with which roles are managed varies. For example, there 
may be many rules and regulations governing what the worker 
may or may not do while on the job (bureaucratic rules) ; if 
these rules are sternly enforced, the role is not only 
bureaucratically structured^ but it also tightly managed 
and thus structured. However, the same bureaucratically 
structured role located in another department of the same 
organization may be loosely structured. 

Therefore, v;e have identified two analytic sub-dimensions 
of work roles that are suggested by two very different 
traditions in the empirical and theoretical study of work and 
organizations. Both of these sub-dimensions contribute to the 
amount of structure in the work roles by making demands for 
discipline on the worker. There is the administrative and 
technical design of the work role — structure having its origins 
in the organizational or bureaucratic setting in which the 
job is located. This is the BUREAUCRATIC sub-^dimension . 
There is also the way in which the role is managed or monitored, 
given its position in the organization and the tasks assigned 
it. This source of structure relates to the enforcement of 
rules and the closeness with which the worker's activities 
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are observed and sanctioned. We call this sub-^dimension of 
structure TIGHTNESS. 

In order to describe more specifically how work roles 
are structured, v/e suggest three components of work roles 
where the demand for discipline can be introduced in either 
of the above ways. 

Much of the writing on organizations suggests three 
components of all work roles in v'lich t^^j iiiJ.'. _ ..^i. xs Ixkely 
to have demands made directly upon him: his task related 
activities, his general conduct on the job, and his super- 
visory relations. For example, in the Weberian model of 
bureaucratic organization, v/e find emphasis on the distribu-- 
tion of tasks into specific "duties," the proliferation or 
rules and regulations to ensure continuity and coordination, 
and the hierarchical arrangement of relationships. The work 
role, regardless of its location in tlie organization, V7ill be 
administratively defined and also managed through (1) the 
design of its task area and procedures (to define expected 
performance); (2) the organization of its supervisory rela- 
tionships (to check on performance); and (3) the rules and 
regulations pertaining to conduct on the job (to insure 
reliable performance) . 

Figure I-A presents the conceptual scheme for defining 
the structure dimensions of v;ork roles. The two sub-dimen- 
sions of the concept are related to the two sources of dem.and 
Q for discipline and the three components of the role where 
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these demands are felt. 



FIGURE I-A 
The Structure Dii^^nsion^o^^l^^ Roles 
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Let us now turn to the detailed explication of these 



sub-dimensions. In discussing the various sources of structure, 
we shall examine how this dimension of work roles cross-cuts 
other work that has been done on describing jobs and organiza- 
tional behavior* In doing so, we shall fill the six cells of 
Figure I--A with more concrete characteristics of structured 
jobs. This will be preparatory to operationalizing the concept 
of structure. 

2. The Bureaucratic Sub-Dimension of Structure: Organiza- 
tional and Technical Design of the Role 

ERIC 

structure is derived from the bureaucratic organization 
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of the work setting • Large scale organizations are ration-- 
alized, bureaucratic, and require substantial discipline 
from individuals. ^ content and ear ant of the demands for 
discipline will vary depending upon where the role is located 
in the organization and how the role is defined in terms of 
task performance and conduct requirements. Highly structured 
roles will have these elements clearly and quite precisely 
defined. They will not vary much, if at all, when the occu-- 
pant of the role changes. - Less structured roles will have the 
scope of their activities and authority a more open issue. 
The worker will have greater freedom to manipulate the role 
definition and to control the activities by which he carries 
out his tasks. 

The discussion of whether all rational organizations 
are -so bureaucratic organizations in the Weberian sense is 
based upon the fact that not all large scale organizations 
are empirically alike (Stinchcombe, 1959; Udy , 1959; Litwak, 
1961). The methods of administering large organizations dif- 
fer and not all methods which do not conform to the bureau- 
cratic model can be excluded from the rational category. We 
are concerned with identifying sources of structure regardless 
of the organization's specific form of administration. It 
will exist to some extent in all work roles regardless of how 
they are organized; however, in some organizations, notably 
those characterized by the bureaucratic form, of adm^inistration 
described by Weber, the degree of role structure will be 
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greater. (Craft administration and the professional administra- 
tion are models likely to contain less structured roles.) It 
is for this reason we call the organisational level sources 
of structure the bureaucratic sub-dinension. 

a. Eureaucra cy as a Continuous Variable 

One might conclude from the Weberian tradition in which 
bureaucracy is treated as a dichotomous variable, that organiza- 
tional structure alone can be used as an indicator of the char- 
acteristics of work roles within them. This is clearly not 
the case. It is not only extremely difficult to create mean- 
ingful measures distinguishing types of organizations,* but 
ev m when one does, there is no reason to assume that all 
roles within even a single organization will be the same. 

Hall (1962) has attempted to demonstrate that the classi- 
fication of organizations as "bureaucracies" must be based on 
an empirical measurement because bureaucracy is a continuous 
variable, composed of several dimensions which are continual 



♦Tausky (1970, pp. 12-21) summarizes the various typo- 
logies or classifications of organizations that have been 
developed. He suggests that many are f °^ ^J-^;°f"^f ^^^3^?^^''^^ 
there is not an adequate relationship between the basis for 
the classification and the types of structure. Hall, Haas, 
and jihnson (1970; Tausky, 1970, p. 17) show that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to differentiate between organizational 

structures using several of the -1^-^^ ^^IJ^jf ^^I^IiieSlJ 
conclusion is that classifications should be more empirically 

based. 
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and may vary independently • This indicates, as we suggested 
above, that bureaucratic organizations vary considerably even 
when they are of the same size and type. According to Hall 
organizations may institutionalize the six Weberian characteris- 
tics of bureaucracy to differing degrees. Even within the 
same organization, different departments or sub-divisions may 
differ considerably. Therefore, it is clear that roles within 
organizations are likely to differ. Hall's own method of 
establishing the extent of bureaucratization on the organiza- 
tional level was to ask a sa.nple of workers from each part of 
the organization about their own jobs. The organizational 
measurement was an aggregate of their replies. 

Since cannot classify roles according to some indepen- 
dent measure of their organizational setting (bureaucratic or 
not, or the degree of bureaucratization) , we must go to the 
role level and look for evidence that the organization 
imposes constraints on th^ vjorker and how it does so. Both 
the concept of bureaucracy and the concept of structure are 
continuous variables involving measurement at the role level 

b . Amount of Variability in Roles 

Since less bureaucratically structured roles are, by 
definition, those where the task specification, control of 
activities, and extent of direct supervisory influence are 
less than for other roles, it is logical that there will be 
some relationship between the level of structure and the 



location of the position in the organizational hierarchy: the 
higher the position, the lower the structure (Tautsky, 19 70; 
Hall, 1962). However, this does not mean that there is no 
variability among jobs located at the same level in the organi- 
zation. We are interested in the number of constraints which 
are pre-set for the role occupant: the higher the number, 
the higher the level of structure, and the less control in 
the individual role occupant has over his activities because 
the organization is impinging upon his freedom of behavior. 

If we look at available empirical materials on work 
roles, we see that jobs do, indeed, vary in their characteris- 
tics even when located at exactly the same level of the 
organization. These characteristics often include some that 
relate to the concept of structure. We also see in these 
empirical materials that administrative and technological 
(bureaucratic) factors produce much of this variation. 

Walker and Guest (1952) investigated the jobs of auto 
assembly workers. Although one might expect to find con- 
siderable similarity in the jobs, the author shows descriptively 
that these jobs (and the reactions of the workers to them) are 
not all uniform. They are all semi-skilled and require very 
similar skills but, for example, they may be located on or off 
the line. This affects the pacing of the work and whether the 
worker can leave without permission, among other '::hings. 
Although the degree of structure in these jobs is obviously 
on the whole greater than that of an engineer in the planning 
department of the same automotive manufacturing concern, there 
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is still variability. 

Blauner also qualitatively enumerates the considerable 
differences in job content and work process created by dif- 
■ ferent technologies (the assembly line as contrasted with con- 
tinuous flow process). All themanual jobs he examines are 
located in similar low-level positions and also require very 
similar technical capabilities on the part of the workers. 
Turner' and Lawrence (1965) quantitatively measure these same 
phenoF;':'i'-a. 

c. ^^^H^^nTnai cal and Admin istrativ e Sources of 
— .q^r-nt- ture: A Review of t he Lxterature 

As part of an organizational setting, jobs are highly 
influenced by its adirdnis trative and technological charac- 
teristics. These are transmitted to rhe role through the way 
its tasks are designed, how it is built into the organiza- 
tional hierarchy, and its relationship to technological pro- 
cesses. Marx made one of the earliest analyses on the general 
impact of technology on the worker by examining the worker's 
relationship to the means of production., Weber virtually 
began the tradition of analyzing the impact of administrative 
rationality on the growing ranks of nonmanual workers through 
their relationship to formal organizations, a line of inves- 
tigation now extended to the study of manual workers in 
"industrial bureaucracies" (Gouldner, 1954). Both were 
concerned with the exercise of power and authority. Marx, 
writing when the factory system of production was rapidly 
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expanding, saw people's relationship to the machine and its 
ownership as the critical determinant of power relation- 
ships. Weber, writing at a later point as large scale 
c^dininistrative structures were expanding in the industrial 
sphere, saw the organization as a key factor in the distribu- 
tion of authority. 

A major focus of Marx's concern with modern industrial 
man was his relationship with technology — the means of produc- 
tion. With large scale factory production, the technology 
concentrated production tools in a central location. The 
means of production required large numbers of workers coming 
together who worked on tools owned by others rather than own- 
ing their own. This brought the worker into a hierarchical 
relationship with owners of the means of production. The 
modern concern with relationships within the production unit 
and the impact of technology is the Marxian tradition. The 
concern with administrative structures and problems is directly 
in the Weberian tradition. 

These tv70 threads — the relationship of man to technology 
and to the organization — are found throughout modern thought 
and research on the nature of work and jobs* Most of the 
twentieth century concern with people and their jobs has been 
confined to the fields of industrial sociology, management 
science, and organizational sociology (the latter cross- 
cutting the two other areas to some extent) . Those who have 
done work in these fields, however, have been trained in many 
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disciplines including economics, political science, and 
engineering. Their approaches to these problems generally 
fall into two categories: attempts to descri.be particular 
jobs, and attempts to research work behavior in organizations. 
Both of these approaches have a considerable amount to con- 
tribute to our understanding of, and our attempts to measure, 
structure in jobs. In addition, it is well to tie our work 
into the other contributions made in the area of people and 
their work. 

It should first be pointed out that there is relatively 
little empirical research on work roles at the non-professional 
level, and much of what there is is not systematic. Although 
there are important exceptions, most of the work that has been 
done either lacks an emphasis on the behavioral aspect of 
jobs or has focused on work behavior but not the behavioral 
requirements of specific work roles (e.g., organizational 
theory and research). Second, low-level jobs, both blue and 
white collar, need considerably more systematic, theoretically- 
based research especially relating work behavior to the other 
life-experiences of the worker. We canrot consider "aliena- 
tion," "apathy," etc. without relating them specifically to 
the daily, routine experiences of people on the job. This may 
be particularly true in the case of understanding the "dis- 
advantaged" and their high rates of job turnover. 

Tliere have been relatively few attempts to seriously 
describe specific non-professional jobs. Most of the focus 
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on specific low-level work roles has not been in the social 
sciences but in the field of business management. The need 
to describe a particular job along one or more dimensions 
is relevant to determining wages, organizing the work flow, 
or identifying jobs under union contracts. Such descriptions 
usually focus on one of four aspects of the job. 

Specific jobs are described according to (1) the func- 
tion they perform in the organization; such descriptions are 
often brief job classifications particularly if the job is 
low-level. Hore detailed, is (2) the description of the 
t echnical operations performed by the person on the job. These 
job specifications are written up, often by engineers if the 
job is manual, for the purpose of organizing the work flow so 
that each job is assigned a particular part of the work pro- 
cess. They usually indicate what the contribution to produc- 
tion, the out-put, of the job should be, but do not always 
describe exactly what the worker does. 

Sometimes these technical specifications are quite 
detailed. More often, however, they are not. It has been 
noted that some companies do not like to keep detailed 
descriptions of jobs because they become the property of the 
union. The union can utilize such descriptions in bargaining. 
This tends to hamper management when they try to reorganise 
the work process or introduce new techniques. The impact of 
this and other factors is that businesses generally have no 
reason to describe in written detail what people actually do 
on their job and sometimes even have incentives not to do so. 
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Of course even detailed descriptions of the technical opera-, 
tions do not necessarily tell us what people actually do 
While on the job (a lesson well learned from the Human Rela- 
tions School) . 

Specific jobs have also been described according to two 
other aspects of work roles: (3) their rank in the organiza- 
tion, and (4) their position in a career ladder. Jobs are 
described and classified formally according to the status of 
the job both in the employing firm and in the world of work 
at large— what contribution it makes relative to other jobs. 
Generally this is done in order to assign it a pay rank, "job 
evaluation" in the terminology of management. (Among many 
others, Patton, Littlefield and Self, 1964; and Lanham, 1963.) 
Jobs are also described according to the career opportunity 
available to the worker, for example, whether it is an appren- 
ticeship or entry position with the promotion ladder through 

other jobs specified. 

Although it may be meaningful for the business organiza- 
tion, and to some extent for the worker, to have a job described 
in these four highly specific ways, it does not tell anyone, 
including the worker, much about what the job will be like on 
a day to day basis. For this reason, such descriptions are 
of little help to us in understanding how jobs are structured. 
The major exception to this statement is the description of 
technical operations. Knowing in detail the task activities 
of the worker helps us begin to specify some of the ways tasks 
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have built-in restrictions on behavior. 

The major scale attempt to empirically describe speci- 
fic jobs and classify them according to these descriptions is 
the classification of jobs in Volume II of the Diction ary of 
Occupational Titles or "DOT" (U.S. Department of Labor, 1965) • 
The two volumes were developed by the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Since this attempt to describe a vast number of jobs was 
designed in part to be an applied tool (particularly the 
classification schema in Volume II) , it could not rely only 
on formal descriptions and be as narrow in scope as the common 
types of descriptions just presented. It could also not be as 
diffuse and detailed as most of the social science attempts 
to describe work behavior which we shall discuss below. 

The focus of the "occupational classification" of the 
DOT is on rating specific jobs along several aspects of their 
task activities and then classifying them. The ratings are 
based on actual observation of a sample of the jobs in each 
category. The unique aspect of the DOT classification and 
related job ratings is that it combines a focus on specific 
jobs, covers a large number of jobs, and compares them through 
rating on a large number of dimensions. 

The characteristics of jobs that are central to the 
classification schema are those related to its task activities. 
The development of the "Theory of Work Performed" used as the 
basis of this measurement has been discussed in some detail 
elsewhere (Fine and Heinz, 1958) • Work is measured according 
^ to what the worker actually does — whether he works with THINGS, 
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DATA, or PEOPLE — and rated on a scale according to the degree 
of complexity of the actual function carried out. Based on 
this task dimension, jobs are given a three digit score then 
grouped accordingly under the appropriate substantive area of 
work such as ART or CLERICAL WORK. 

If we look closely at the classif ieation of jobs by 
Things, Data, and People, we find that it is really too broad 
for the purposes of identifying sources of "structure." 
Although the classification procedure began with the specific 
activities of the worker on that job, by the time they were 
rated and classified, the classification had become too 
generalized for our purposes. In order to use these classifica- 
tions, one would have to make the assumption that the less 
complex the activities, the more the structure, and then rank 
specific jobs accordingly. That assumption may be proven 
empirically accurate, but it cannot be an assumption for our 
use. The ratings do not permit us, for example, to distinguish 
jobs that rank quite similarly on Things, Data, People, but 
are quite different in the routine activities engaged in on a 

day to day basis. 

Somewhat closer to our noM.:n of structure is the DOT 
description of jobs according to "worker traits."* In these 
ratings are several characteristics of jobs that are related 
to our notion of structure. Each DOT job title is rated 



*We analyze some of our own data in relation to these 
DOT worker traits in Section VII of this report. 
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according to seven dimensions of jobs the: are considered 
important in job selection. Because these job ratings are 
intended for use primarily in job counseling and placement, 
the ratings are presented as individual scores on personnel 
tests, for example, the GED, appropriate for performance on 
this job. 

Although they are labelled as "worker traits" and given 
names such as: "Interests," "Temperaments," etc., they are 
based on evaluations of job characteristics. 

It is under "Interests" and "Temperaments" that the 
closest approximation of our "structure" dimension appears. 
"Interest" really refers to the general type of activity 
engaged in on the job and "temperament," to the type of job 
situations "to which workers must adjust." For the most part, 
it is structure in the task area which is touched on by these 
ratings. For example, the job is rated according to whether 
it requires positive responses by workers to "situations in- 
volving a preference for activities of a routine, concrete, 
organized nature." Presumably any job with this rating (#3 
on Interests) would be found more structured by an independent 
measure of structure than would a job rated "situations in- 
volving a preference for activities concerning people and com- 
munication of ideas." (#6 Interests). Under the "Tempera- 
ments" rating, we find tasks "to which individuals must adju&t" 
identified, for example, as "situations involving repetitive 
or short, cycle operations carried out according to set procedures 
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or sequences." 

Although it is primarily structure in task activities 
that is most clearly identified, there is one rating of 
structure in the area of supervisory relations. Temperaments 
should be matched, it is suggested, with "situations involving 
doing things only under specific instructions, allowing little 
or no room for independent action or judgment in working out 
job problems." With this exception, the DOT descriptions 
ignore worker trait requirements related to the hierarchical 
aspect of jobs. They also ignore requirements related to the 
extent of conduct regulation demanded by the job. Perhaps 
acceptance of these forms of discipline is just assumed to be 
a given in our highly bureaucratized society. 

Although the DOT descriptions of jobs is heavily oriented 
toward their task components, it recognizes that other aspects 
of the job are also important- For example, it includes work- 
ing conditions, physical demands, and somewhat broader descrip- 
tions of the task situation than is generally found in the 
more typical descriptions of specific jobs in terms of their 
technical operations, rank, title, etc. The dimensions used 
to describe jobs in. the DOT clearly recognize, though inade- 
quately cover, the bureaucratic—both technical and administra- 
tive — aspects of job design. 

The second contrasting tradition in the analysis of 
bureaucratic aspects of work roles represents a clearly beha- 
vioral approach. Since our attempt to identify and eventually 
measure the ways jobs are structured has a behavioral focus, 
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much of the following research is of considerable importance. 
Although each of these studies of work and work behavior pro- 
vides many clues to sources of structure, none has considered 
work roles specifically along this analytic dimension. 

The so-called "classical" approaches to work behavior 
are two. They reflect the two themes noted above — concern 
with the effect of technology on work behavior and with the 
effect of organizational or administrative structure. These 
approaches are, to some extent, primarily theories of organiza- 
tion. Rather than approaches to job description, they are 
approaches to how work should be organized so that the goals 
of the organization are best fulfilled. Since they are pro- 
posals that have been extensively implemented, they provide 
useful clues to the actual design of jobs and work behavior. 

"Scientific management" had its birth with Taylor (1947) , 
Gilbreth (1914), and Gantt (1919). The focus was to organize 
the work so that it was broken down into simple units and the 
specific activities of each unit precisely defined. According 
to Thompson (1961) this trend to the microdivision of work was 
tied to modern industrial needs: the economic need to keep 
expensive machines operating full time; and the need to re- 
duce the organization's dependence upon skilled labor. "The 
individual division of labor was not the outgrowth of a social 
process. It was and is a planned condition imposed upon the 
organization by .those in authority" (1961, pp. 56-7). 

The primary impact of this orientation to work behavior 
on the design of jobs was (and is)' to increase job structure. 
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I-, encourages detailed specification of what work is to bc 
done by each work role. It advises narrowing the definition 
of each task by extensive subdivision of the work unit and 
also the detailed specification of precisely how each task is 
to be done. The contemporary literature on "work design" (for 
example: Nadler, 1963; Davis end Canter, 1955; Davis and 
Weling, I960; Davis, 1962) indicates the extent to v;hich the 
basic principles of Taylorism still represent an important 
influence on the design of tasks. The task organization of 
a job is an important aspect of work roles to be investigated 
for the extent to which it structures the job. 

Decisions on how tasks will be'^organized, including 
their relationship to technology, are generally made at high 
levels of management and are organi< at ion-wide in their impact. 
March and Simon (1958) refer to "performance programs" by 
which they raean the complex and organized set of responses or 
activities that are prescribed by the organization for any 
work role in that organization. These performance programs 
differ, according to March and Simon, in the degree to which 
the activities called into play require search, problem-solving, 
or choice behavior by workers. They note that many performance 
programs in organizations call for little, if any, of this 
discretionary activity at all "...account for a very large 
part of the behavior of all persons, and for almost all of 
the behavior of persons in relatively routine positions. Most 
behavior, and particularly most behavior in organizations, is 
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governed by performance programs" (1958, pp. 141-2) • 

Likert describes this highly structured design of jobs 
as the result of a particular^ very prevalent style of iri.anage- 
ment — the "job organization'* approach under which, 

Jobs are well organized, waste motion and 
inefficient activities are at a minimum, 
standards have been set on a maximum of dif^ 
f erent jobs , tight budgets and controls are 
the existing pattern. This system of manage- 
ment relies primarily on the economic motives 
of buying a man's time and the telling him 
precisely what to do, how to do it, and at 
what level to produce. We shall call this 
the "job-organization" system. (1961, p* 82) 

Thus, the classical scientific managem.ent approach to 
work behavior in organizations is not simply a theory of 
organizations, but a very important influence on how jobs are 
actually designed. The Taylor tradition of methods to maximize 
production efficiency has created considerable structure in 
a large nuraber of manual (and increasingly non-*manual) jobs. 
It is a theory fully put into action. Interestingly there are 
considerable furor over the introduction of such task design 
in the early part of this century. It was attacked by trader- 
unions and even resulted in a set of Congressional hearings 
(Gros, 1964, p. 149) . 

The second of the so-called "classical" approaches to 
work behavior considers the administrative design of jobs. 
Administrative science really began v^ith Weber's description 
of bureaucratic administration. Weber's model of organizing 
work^ as Taylor's, is mechanistic. This highly rationalistic 
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approach to work administrcition has a strong / almost singular, 
emphasis on the formal allocation of duties to hierarchically 
arranged positions and on the formal set of regulations govern- 
ing these positions. Once again, the theoretical principles 
of organization set out by Weber and others have had a strong 
influence on the actual design of work roles. Probably the 
clearest example of this is the monistic ideal of control 
whereby roles are organized hierarchically/ with jach sub- 
ordinate position being influenced by one and only one legi- 
timate superior position. 

Several writers, including William F. Whyte (1961), 
suggest that there has not been sufficient research on the 
impact of various formal administrative structures on the 
attitudes and behavior of workers. . Certainly one aspect of 
the design of jobs which is a direct result of the bureaucra- 
tic model - the imposition of many rules and regulations - 
has received little attention. Although in almost all broad 
descriptions of work situations (Walker and Guest, 1952; 
Rice, 1958; Walker, 1950; Purcell, 1960; etc.) rules are 
mentioned and occasionally related to workers' reactions to 
their jobs, there has been nothing in the way of systematic 
investigation of workers' reactions to the rules and regula- 
tions that govern their activities on the job. The one par- 
tial exception is Gouldner^s Industrial Bureaucracy CI 954); 
but the emphasis in his investigation is somewhat different. 
He focuses on the issue of legitimacy, that is, the effect 
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on role performance of enforcing rules when workers see such 
acts as an illegitimate exercise of power. A number of other 
writers, particularly Thompson (1951), have focused some 
theoretical attention on the function of rules in organizations 
(e.g., as a method of controlling behavior v/hen there is a con- 
flict of interests between groups within the orgar.ization) , but 
little empirical research has been undertaken. Nevertheless, 
it hardly can be ignored in any attempt to locate specific 
sources of structure in particular work roles since this aspect 
of administrative organization has been a crucial theoretical 
and applied concern in the actual design of work roles. 

However much both of these classical approaches to the-'^ 
theory (and actual design) of work behavior in orgapi'^rations 
have contributed to our search for sources of structure in 
work roles, they tend to ignore less formal aspects of work 
behavior. Since the late 1920's the human relations tradi- 
tion of research on work behavior has been investigating in- 
formal behavior in organizations. This shift to a heavy 
.liHterest with inte/r-personal interaction grew out of two 
experiences with research on formal organizations: first, 
the realisation that Taylor's approach was limited in its 
actual contribution to csreating efficient and productive work 
designs; and second, actual field observation carried out in 
organizations (e.g., the famous Hawthorne researcher- indi- 
cated considerable variation in work behavior among jobs with 
the same formal design. Much of the human relations approach 
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to work behavior has been oriented tov/ard unaerstanding how 
inforitiai interaction among workers (and to some extent between 
workers and supervisors) affects the behavior of v/orkers, 
especially their level of productivity. 

The contribution of this research for our purposes is 
limited because much of it relates to non~v^ork behavior (peer 
relations) * Except in one respect (its consic ole contribu- 
tion to an understanding of supervisor-subordinate relation- 
ships which we shall discuss below) , this research does not 
identify any additional sources of structure. It does, however/ 
make one key contribution to our investigation by emphasizing 
the considerable extent to which the formal and the actual 
aspects of tne worli role may vary. If formal "performance 
programs/* task allocatioi^s and procedural specifications, 
are not actually followed by the worker^ then his area of dis- 
cretion has been increased, control from above decreased, and 
the structure of his job reduced. 

While the human relations school has emphasized informal 
interaction on the job, another group of researchers has investi- 
gated "non-formal" activities, i.e.-, work -related behaviors 
that are not prescribed in the formal organizational blue- 
prints. This group represents a polyglot of empirical and 
theoretical concerns. They have been unenthusiastically 
labelled "structuralists" by at least one observer (Tausky, 
197C, Ch- 1) , 

O . Tha empirical studies of work that may be generally 

classifii^d in this group are heavily descriptive, influenced 
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considerably by the action-research projects of the Tavistock 
Institute of London* and the Technology Project of the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations at Yale.** 

Both these traditions have focused on the "whole task," 
the "immediate job," or the complete "socio-technical system" 
in which the work role is located (Turner and Lawrence, 19 65) . 
Not only does this type of research contribute to our know- 
ledge of the interrelated effects of technological, administra- 
tive, and interactional aspects of work roles, but it also 
emphasizes investigating what actually is done on the job (non- 
formal behavior) rather than considering only formal or infor- 
mal aspects of behavior. 

d. Bureaucratic Characteristics of "Struc- 
tured" work Roles : " ~ 

..ow that we have reviewed some of the theoretical and 
empirical materials on the impact of the organizational setting 
on the design of work roles, we shall use these materials as 
the basis of defining those specific characteristics of a job 
which identify it as highly structured. Since these charac- 
teristics relate to structure imposed on the work role by its 



*Trist and Bamforth, 1951; Trist and others", 1963; 
Hill and Trist, 1962; Rice, 1958; Rice, 1963. 

**Guest, 1955a, 1955b; Jasinski, 1956; Turner, 1955, 
1957; Walker and Guest, 1952; Walker, Guest, Turner, 1956; 
Whyte, 1948; Walker, 1950; Turner and Miclette, 1962. 
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bureaucratic setting, the source of structure is primarily, as 
we have just discussed, the technological and administrative 

design of the job. 

Referring back to Figure I-A, the three boxes across the 
top half of the chart may be filled in by identifying the ways 
in which the organizational setting structures the worker's 
specific activities, supervisory relations, and his general 
conduct. Each of the cells will be filled with one or more 
characteristics of work roles (for example, Task Fragmentation) 
representing the highly structured end of a continuum. Recall 
that the concept of structure as an analytic dimension of roles 
are one end of a continuum ranging from highly "structured" 
to "unstructured." On the basis of the characteristics we 
shall enumerate, we shall later operationalize the concept 
structure by generating indicators of each role attribute. 

From the above literature and research we have identified 
six analytic characteristics of work roles that identify bureau- 
cratically structured jobs. Such roles are characterized in 
the task area by (1) inelastic task boundaries; (2) fragmented 
■ task activities; (3) many rules of task performance; and 
iH) a promotional ladder. These are characteristics located 
in Cell #1 of Figure I-A. In the area 9f supervisory relations 
(Cell #2) , highly structured roles are characterized by (5) 
direct supervision. Finally, the general conduct component of 
such roles is ciiaracterized by (6) many rules governing general 
ERJC nnnduct on the jobs (Cell #3). 
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(1 ) Inelastic Task Boundaries 

A work role is bureaucratically structured if the duties 
assigned that role are strictly defined and not at the dis- 
cretion of the role occupant. Thus, the worker cannot negotiate, 
determine, or manipulate the duties for which he is responsible. 
In his description of bureaucratic organization , P'jber refers 
to duties as allocated to "offices/' which are "clearly defined 
spheres of competence in the legal sense" (Weber, 19 58) . Work 
roles / therefore, have boundaries which are som times quite 
inelastic. In the area of organizing the flow of work, either 
manual or non-manual, the "Taylorist" perspective stresses sub- 
dividing the work and having strict rules concerning the task 
responsibility of each worker. Often these formal definitions 
of the task boundaries will be found in writing, either stating 
the function of the particular job (which is relevant to cidmini-- 
stration) or stating the technical operation to be performed 
(relevant to the engineers). However, we are not only concerned 
with the formal definition of the task boundaries, bu*t also 
with the actual tasks performed. Hence we must consider whether 
or not the role occupant has greater flexibility in determining 
his work sphere than is evident on the organizational chart. 
The so-"called "structuralist" researchers whc actuall observe 
jobs have reminded us to include this non-formal aspect of task 
organization. 

ERIC 
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( 2 ) Fragmented Task Activities 

If the work role involves tasks which are narrowly 
defined or fragmented, rather than encompassinq or all 

aspects of a complete work unit, the role is bux /.-.cratically 
structured. Both Weberian and the Taylorist perspectives lead 
to this mechanistic work design. Weber described bureaucratic 
organization as based on advanced division of labor, specializa- 
tion, and expertise in the area of task. When such principles 
of administration are extended, as ia Likert's "'job-organiza- 
tion" system, a given unit of work will be substantially broken 
down into many narrow sub-divisions. Under this system, each 
worker engages, in only a small segment of the total unit of 
work. The assumption that work would be so divided was basic 
to Taylor's approach to designing each worker's operations. 

This aspect of industrial jobs was of primary concern to 
Marx in his writing about the alienation of modern man. Frag- 
mented jobs require individuals to delay or postpone personal 
satisfaction since the work itself has littl-;^ or no meaning or 
purpose for the worker himself. He then becomes alienated 
from the work and from himself as well. Work can become only 
an intermediary goal — an instrument for obtaining the means to 
achieve other goals — rather than an end in itself. 

( 3 ) Rules of Task Perform ance 

The work role is highly structur ed if thv :/ activities 
ErJC' worker are highly restricted oy rules. These rules are 
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related to the way the work has been "programmed" (March and 
Simon, 1958) • Tasks are structured if the techniques the 
worker is supposed to use, the materials, and the work opera- 
tions are determined for him. The extent to which his pace 
and movements^ as well as the quality and quantity of his 
work are also formally determined for him. The extent to which 
his pace and movements, as well as the quality and quantity 
of his work are also formally determined affects the degree of 
structure in the task. The ."job enlargement" (or enrichment) 
approach to altering work design indicates various ways in 
which jobs can be made less structured in this way - often 
without altering other characteristics of the job, such as the 
supervisory hierarchy or the task boundaries (Ford, 1969; Bibby, 
1955; Elliott, 1953; Fogarty, 1956; Walker, 1950). 

(4 ) Promotional Ladder 

Weber refers to the career ,^:pDct of bureaucracy. Roles 
are built into career lines. The job is bureaucratically 
structured to the extent that career or promotion is possible, 
conforming in order to advance out of the job iy a possible 
alternative to leaving it altogether.* 

(5) Direct Supervision 

The work role is bureaucratically structure^*: if it is 

*We discuss below the impact of work role design on 
determining the modes of non-adaptation available to the worker. 
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subject to direct, personal supervision. According to Weber , 
a hierarchy of supervision is a central component of bureau- 
cratic administration. Monistic, or direct supervision is a 
key source of structure as we have suggested above. This 
form of supervision is generally seen as the most efficient 
method of coordinating and controlling the sub-divided tasks 
from the top where or^:^anizational controls are set. The lines 
of communication and influence are clear, presumably to allow 
for minimal confusion and maximum responsibility. These 
hierarchical authority relationships may be contrasteu with 
less centrali -d systems (e.g., Stinchcombe, 1959, on "craft 
administration"). More indirect forms of supervision are found 
in work settings where individuals do not have- a single, over- 
all supervisor, but rather consult on different task-related 
matters with di.^ferent superiors--of ten staff personnel who 
are experts in the area of concern (see Blauner, 196U, on oil 
refinery workers). The more indirect the supervision, the 
larger the nximber of superiors with whom the worker is able 
to consult and the greater his discretion as to when to call 
for assistance and whom to call upon. 

It is quite probable that highly visible insignia of 
rank within an organization are indicators of the extent of 
structure in the supervisory relations. Formal, visible rank 
distinctions are likely to indicate giroater structure in roles 
than do more informal or invisible distinctions in rank. For 
O example, the insignia and U' ..^-orms in the military indicate 
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a far more formalized rank system thar. do informal indicators 
such as a doctor's s tet lies cope , or :jnvi3ible indicators such 
as professorial rank. Such factor'- are probably more than 
just indicators of the degree of foriu^-lity and rxgidity in 
hierarchical distinctions. They reinforce structure as well 
by assuring that rank is always activitated in any interaction 
(nctG the saluting behavior in the army, even of superior's 
cars, as compared with behavior on the campus). 

As March and Simon have suggested (1958, Ch. 4), in 
joining an organization, the employee accepts an authority 
relationship v^hich is represented most immediately by the 
supervisory network in which he is located (direct or indirect 
in organization). The employee must then accept the orders, 
the supervisory netv;ork is a basic means by which his behavior 
is contro.-led. 

^ ^ ) Ru les o£ General Conduct 

The "legal framework" of the organization (Why te , 1961, 
Ch. 3) is one of the key regulatory aspects of the organiza- 
tional setting in which the role is located. We have already 
suggested that the rules and regulations which govern the 
general behavior of the worker while "on the job" are aspects 
of his job that have been little researched, A role is bureau- 
cratically structured if there are numerous rules and regula- 
tions governing those aspects of a worker's behavior on the 
job which are unrelated to immr^diate task performance. In com- 
plex organizations rules prescribe many areas of a role 
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occupant's conduct: when he must come to work and leave, his 
dress, dcport-ent, rest breaks, etc. 

Weber's inclusion of this aspect of bureaucracies sug- 
gests that complex organizations require mcny aspects of beha- 
vior to be prescribed to assure coordination of the whole 
organization. It is this aspect of bureaucratic organizations 
that novelists such as J. P. Marquand , other commentators on 
the "organized" society and the "organization man" have cri- 
ticized because it tends to spread beyond the work world and 
into family and recreational life. Although this encroach- 
ment would be an interesting (and perhaps for some jobs, cru- 
cial) aspect of structure, it is difficult to measure. How- 
ever, we can measure the extent to which there are formal 
conduct rules and regulations that are universal, applied to 
any occupant of the role. Such formal regulations structure 
and constrain the role behavJor of the worker in many areas. 

To summarize, in this section, we have looked at the 
various traditions of conceptualizing, describing, and research- 
ing jobs and work behavior, and from these traditions drawn 
- suggestions as to where work roles will be structured by the 
organizational setting in which they are located. We have 
called this bureaucratic .:,ructure, after both the theoretical 
and the perjorative concept of "bureaucracy" as a method of 
administering large scale organizations. We have focused on 
the role level, asking where such organizations, administra- 
Er|c tively and technologically, make demands that require the role 
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occupant to linit 



t an 



:J discipline his behavior in accorria: 



with prescriptions established oy the organization. 

No'.^ let us turn to the second major source of sl.cucture 
we have i .ified: ROLE MAIJAC^^MENT , It is pa:: ticuL-riy in 
the human relations tradition and in organizational theory that 
we find this aspect of work roles raised as an important con- 
sideration in understanding workers* attitudinal and behavioral 
responses to their jobs. Once again, hov/ever, little empiri- 
cal research has been undertaken on specific work roles. 

3. The Tightness Sub-Dimension of Structure; Role 



If we look at workers actually on the job, we find that 
even in some highly bureaucratic structured jobs, rules are 
not always enforced, and supervisors permit orkers to perform 
at a marginal level* We also find jobs th, \ppear relatively 
low in bureaucratic structure but where the supervisor insists 
on enforcing all regulations and continually checks on the 



worker's performance. He may alsq/impose his own work tech- 



niques or patterns on the worker, thus heavily "prograirizning" 
that worker's activities far beyond the formal task definiti.on 
marie by the organization. It is also qui:e evident that two 
different supervisors within the same organizational unit ray 
influence the same job in quite different wa.ys* In recognition 
that this is an intrinsic phenomenon in all organizations, we 
suggest that the style of role management is a crucial factor 
O ^ in the structure of work roles* 



Management 
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Froiti tbe h^onian relations tradition \ve find discussions 
of different styles of role monitoring or i?.anaging — the close 
versus the general style of supervision being the most preva- 
lent distinction. In organizational theory we encounter 
discussions of the variety of ways organizations influence 
supervisory roles and the conditions under which organizacions 
chnr*=^c different styles of influence* This concern advances 
beyond the Weberian approach to complex organizations where 
bureaucracy is seei, . s formal, rational administration, anti-- 
thetical to autocratic or authoritarian behavior. Under the 
older conception, rational rules for behavior v;-^ ^e presumed 
to assure that rational, bur^z^ucratic behavior v;ould result. 
Prior to the advent of "scientific'' administration, foremen 
had held consideraole, and often arbitrary, rov;er ever their 
men. Scientific management was supposed educe authoritar- 

ianism, and spread rational behavior to the floor of the shop. 
It was often ass Limed Lo have accomplished this, until, how-- 
ever, close observers and theorises of organization went into 
the field and examine^, actual interaction and behavior. This 
led to a considerably aJ.tered view of work organization. The 
.supervisor is still a crucial, often authoritarian factor. 
For this reason r we have identified "Role Management" as the 
second major dimension along which the amount of structure in 
a work role may vary* It is a sub-dimension of structure that, 
conceptually at least, may vary independe.^tly of the BUREAUCRATIC 
sub-'dimens ion . 
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a. Ro le >-ic^rjugc>.;gn - _bc^.-iircc.^ o- — 

nidations-: A R-avicv.- of the Liter dt urb 

The major contribution of modern organizational theories 
(often post-"hui:i.an relations" theories) is that the organiza- 
tional structure of bureaucracy periu:.t i raaivy different styles 
of supervision, including authoritarian styles, and that some 
bureaucratic organizations actually encourage this type of 
supervisory behavior. Hence, authoritarian styles of inter- 
action are not incornpatible with bureaucratic organization. 

Thompson (1961) coins a term for this pattern: "bureau- 
pathic behavior." Autocratic role nanagemont, Thompson sug- 
gests, is personal and ideosyncratic , but also organizationaJly 
induced; it is created by both personality differences among 
individuals in supervisory positions and by tensions generated 
in the normal operations of bureaucratic organizations (p. 23) . 
"Bureaupathic behavior" is not, therefore, as the term might 
suggest, abnormal •; unusual behavior in organization-3 . Bureau 
cratic organizations are hierarchical structures and their 
superordinate roles, as culturally defined, are autocr tic and 
authoritarian, not democratic or egalitarian (pp. 6U-5) . The 
supervisor's role is characterized by rights, including nearly 
absolute veto power over subordinates, and the subordinate's 
role is characterized by duty. The roles themselves, there- 
fore, create considerable opportunity for constraint, restric- 
tion, demand for discipline, and so forth on the part of any 
supervisor (p. 70) . 
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Thcmpson's analysis of the built-in potential for auto- 
cratic or authoritarian beliavior bv- supervisors and hi:: r-r^cogr.i- 
tion that the actual behavior aSEOciated v.'ith superorcinate 
positions will L .? modified by personality, i ,5 shared by most 
modern theorists of organizations. All have relied on the sub- 
stantial accumulation of enpirical, descriptive riaterials from 
field work in organizations to develop more rt;alistic theories 
of how organizations actually work, and how observable behavior 
in organizations is produced. As others also point out, 
Thompson suggests there are two patterns of behavior in modern 
organizations (pp- 82-3) . The first and oldest pattern is 
represented by relationships which are ill-defined, only 
vaguely limited, diffuse and particularistic. The supervisor- 
supervisee relationship contains much of this type of beha- 
vior. The pattern is round in all work relationships where 
power is unequal and has characterized worker relationships 
long before the growth of rational, bureaucratic forms of admini- 
stration and scientific management. The second pattern is 
represented by carefully defined and limited relationships 
which, for the most part, are governed by the universalism of 
technology and scientific administration. These patterns are 
new, first identified by Wobor and others, then reinforced by 
scientific management. some extent interest in such behavior 

eclipsed concern with the older forms of behavior, largely 
because it was assumed that universalistic criteria would 
O . actually replace the earlier forms of interaction. As suggested 



above, field research in modern organizations encouraged theo- 
rists to recognize this is not the case- 
March and Simon (1958, Ch. 3) refer to supervisory beha- 
vior as ch£'racterized by various styles. These styles range 
along two continua: (1) where the decision-making process is 
characterized by free and equal discussion with subordinates 
to an autocratic decision pattern by the supervisor; and 
(2) where supervisory decisions make highly specific demands 
of the subordinate ("close") to where they are more general 
and less detailed (p. 55). According to March and Simon, 
variations in supervisory practices are partly a consequence 
of the supervisor's degree of authoritarianism, 

Gouldner's M954) field work in a gypsum factory caused 
him to challenge Weber's descriptions of bureaucracy on a num- 
ber of dimensions, one of v;hich was Weber's assumption that 
bureaucratic rules and their enforcement were, by definition, 
legitimate. The contribution Gouldner makes to our analysis 
of sources of structures in work roles is his discussion of the 
variability of rule enforcement in an organization.* 

Gouldner shows empirically that rules and regulations may 
be minimally enforced at one time and at another they are 
maximally enforced. He shows that the degree of enforcement 
has considerable effect on the behavior of v/orkers in the organi- 
zation. We suggest that the degree of structure in a role is 



*Caplow (1964, p. 83) also points out that organizational 
rules vary in terms of the probability of their enforcement from 
unenforceable to self -enforcing. 



related to the degree of rule enforcement* This issue is 
entirely independent of Gouldner's central issue of l^igitimacy . 
Rules may be perceived as entirely legitimate by the worker ^ 
but he may still have considerabl difficulty regulating his 
behavior in accordance with them. 

Empirically, therefore, rule enforcement may be considered 
a variable. According to Gouldner and others (e.g., Thompson, 
1961; March and Simon, 1958), it is at least partially related 
to decisions made at two different levels of organization. March 
and Simon suggest that Gouldner 's study indicat'353 that demands 
for increased control over work behavior coming down from the 
top of an organization can lead to increased rule enforcement 
and closeness of supervision by the first level supervisor. 
However, they also suggest that this tight role management 
does not need to be the response of the supervisor. Whether or 
not authoritarian behavior results is related to the personality 
of the supervisor. Both personality and organizational variables 
are important in determining the type of role management. 
Thompson (1961, p. 93) suggests that authoritarianism ("bureau- 
pathic" behavior) is inherent in supervisory hierarchies. Con- 
siderable anxiety can be created in the supervisor when heavy 
demands are made on him for changed behavior in his workers. 
The rights built into his role make excessive formalism, over- 
strict compliance v/ith rules, and close supervision an extremely 
available response to such pressure (Ch. 5) • One might say 
that an increase in the "tightness" with which the supervisor's 
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own role as someone else's subordinate is managed encourages 
an increase in the "tightness" with which he manages his 
subordinates. 

Whyte (1961, p. 89) notes that peri?onality is a key 
factor in how the supervisor carries out his tasks. For 
example, he relates the story of a new supervisor who chooses 
to search his men's lockers for stolen production items in an 
attempt to "establish greater control." This action was 
regarded as a violation by. the men and created considerable 
agitation (pp. 164-6). It also considerably increased the 
pressure on workers to conform to the rules. 

Whyte also points out (p. 168) that the physical orga- 
nization of the work setting can make a difference in super- 
visory patterns. Some physical settings can make it extremely 
difficult for higher level management to control what goes on 
on the floor of the shop or in other places where low-level 
workers are located. The organization finds it difficult 
to control either the workers or their supervisors from the 
top. In such situations, managen>ent is likely to set 
rigorous standards and create additional regulations for low- 
level workers in an attempt to control their behavior from a 
distance; this also increases the bureaucratic structure of 
low-level jobs. In addition, however, distance from higher 
management can also mean supervisors have considerable leeway 
in how tightly they manage these same workers. If the produc- 
tion results are acceptable to management, there is no economic 
reason for them to intervene whatever the supervisory style. 
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According to Likort (1961, pp, 77-8), among v;orkers in highly 
repetitive jobs, there is little or no relationship bct^Nreen 
their productivity and their attitudes toward many aspects of 
their work, including supervision. Normally, therefore, there 
would be no economic reason for management to interfere with 
an authoritarian superior.* This is not necessarily the case 
with more varied (and thus, less structured jobs) where pro- 
ductivity is_ likely to be related to worker attitudes toward 
supervision. Here tight role management by a supervisor might 
be challenged by management if it interfered v;ith productivity. 

Rules and their Enforcement 

Part of tight role management is the enforcement of 
rules and regulations. In our consideration of the sources 
of bureaucratic structure, we suggest that people's behavior 
is influenced by the sheer existence of rules and expectations, 
whether or not they are enforced. As Caplow has noted, routine 
"enforcement*' consists of maintaining some level of pa rtial 
compliance (1964, p. ?A) , some of which is voluntary requiring 
no external punishment or overt enforcement for it to be 
maintained* This is possible because some rules are interna- 
lized. Rules can also be effective without overt enforcement 



^Influenced by the human relations school and by the 
empirical results of field work in organizations, almost all 
writers on organizations discuss the wide range of role manage^ 
ment styles among supervisors, particularly along the dimen-' 
sion of close or authoritarian versus general or loose super- 
vision. See, for example^ Likert's "job-centered" versus 
"employee-centered" supervision (1961, pp. 6ff ) ; and Gross ' 
"authoritarians," "laissez-faires," and "democrats," (1964, 
p. 401). 
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when people obey rules because they may be activated. Simply 
reminding people continually that rules and expectations 
exist can generate enough anxiety to insure compliance even 
.when there is no overt enforcement. For example, in one social 
work agency, a time clock for professional workers was intro- 
duced. Although it was known (and it was actually the case) 
that the recordings were not used in evaluating workers (the 
clocked hours were not even recorded in the v/orker*s file) , 
the effects of punching in and out v/ere still felt by the 
staff. Staff began to check their own comings and goings 
and reported that they v/ere far more conscious of the total 
number of hours they put in each week, even though they 
never saw the actual figures. Although the data from the 
time clock never had to be used to evaluate or overtly regu- 
late the employee behavior, it would be inaccurate to say 
that there v/as no additional discipline, or greater demand 
upon them. This is counterf actual given the self-reports of 
employees on their reaction to the time clock. The effect, 
however, would have been considerably greater, and the degree 
of structure in their v/ork roles increased, if it had been 
used in role management by a supervisor. 

It is clear that the rules themselves (even when not 
rigorously enforced) do affect the behavior of role occupants. 
So also does the level of overt enforcement of these rules. 
Part of the structure characterizing a particular work role 
is thus derived from the interaction between the formal level 
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(the rules built-into the job) and the behavioral level (\vhat 
is actually enforced) . The most pov;erful degree of structure 
is generated when the foriual and the behavior levels are high 
as seen dramatically in Figure I-B. 

FIGURE I'-B 
Structure from Rules and Regulations 



Extent of Formal Rules (Bureaucratic) 



Extent of Rule 
Enforcement (Role 
Management) 


HIGH 


LOW 


HIGH 


highly structured 


moderately structured 
by role management 


LOW 


moderately struc-- 
tured by organiza- 
tional setting 


minimally structured 



b. Characteristics of Structured Roles Resulting from 
T ight Role Management 

Returning to our earlier Figure I-A, let us fill in the 
lower half of the figure with the characteristics of work roles 
that define tight ("authoritarian," etc-) role management, 

(1) Regulation of Tas k Performance (Enforce- 
ment of Procedure ) 

The work role is tightly structured (as contrasted v/ith 
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loosely structured) if the rules governing the worker's task 
activities are strictly enforced and in any other way infor- 
mally regulated. Although the job may be highly structured 
in bureaucratic ways, the worker's actual behavior may be 
quite different from that v/hich is "programmed" or prescribed. 
If this is the case, we shall call the work role (relatively) 
loose rather than tightly structured. On the other hand, the 
reverse situation could pertain. A relatively non-bureaucrati- 
cally structured role could be made much more highly structured 
because of the activities of the supervisor in managing or 
monitoring the worker's task activities. 

(2) Close Supervision 

Supervision is tight if it involves the close administra- 
tion of the worker's activities while on the job. We refer 
to how often the v;orker is checked, the visibility of the task 
performance to the supervisor, and the extent to v;hich sanc- 
tions are imposed for error or violation of supervisory direc- 
tions. This is independent of how the supervisory relations 
are formally organized. For example, there may be many rules, 
and a highly defined structure of duties, as well as a single 
supervisor for a particular apprentice role (bureaucratic 
characteristics) , but the journeyman may leave the apprentice 
alone to struggle with his work and master it himself with only 
occasional direction. This would be loose supervision. On 
the other hand, the apprentice role could be located in a very 
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non-bureaucratic setting, not governed by many formal rules, 
not strictly defined as to duties or even assigned a single 
journeyman as supervisor; but the apprentice may be very 
closfily or tightly supervised and regulated by one or more 
jourr.eymen. 

(3) Regulation of General Conduct 
J^Enf orccment of Ru les" ) 

Regulation of the worker's general conduct on the Job 
will be considered tight if rules covering many aspects of 
his behavior are inflexible in their interpretation by the 
worker, are enforced, and violations are severely sanctioned. 
For the role to be tightly structured in this area, the rales 
do not need to be universally applied, and they may be 
arbitrarily administered by the supervisor. 

The tightness and bureaucratic characteristics of 
structured work roles are summarized in Figure I-C. 

c. Work Role Design and Modes of N onadaptation 

Let us return for a moment to the issue raised in the 
Introduction concerning the congruence or incongruence between 
workers and the requirements of their jobs. Situations of 
congruence should result in the worker's easy adaptation to 
job requirements; situations of incongruence; should lead to 
one of many possible non-adaptive behavioral responses. There 
will be some amount and type of nonadaptation. If we utilize 
the Mertonian paradigm (Jlerton, 19 57, Ch. H) , some types of 
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nonadaptation may be idontifiod as innovati.cn, ritualisr., 
retreatism, or rebellion* 

The point to be maae here is that the v;ay tho vrarh role 
is designed and inanagGd (including the type of structure that 
characterize^ :t) will influence the type of nonconf ornity the 
role occupant can engage in and still reinain within the v;ork 
role* This is of considerable importance to our discussion of 
the disadvantaged v;orker because it is crucial that he retain 
his job — not choose the "retreatist" mode of nonadaptation. 
The reasons are obvious. There are few good employment options 
available to him and dropping out perpetuates failure. There-- 
fore, the way the job \s designed and managed, particularly 
the degree of flexibility it permits for some form of non- 
adaptation and yet remain on the job, will to some extent 
determine the retention rate of the job.* 

There is considerable research literature on the rela-- 
tionship between various job characteristics (including 
several which crosscut our notion of structure) and workers' 
absenteeism and turnover. Generally it appears that the more 



*Among other data that could be cited here is a study by 
Frank Friedlander and Stuart Greenberg (1970). The authors 
conclude that traditional factors such as the demographic/bio^ 
graphic background of the Hard-Core Unemployed person, his 
previous work history, education, family structure, motivation 
toward work, motivation to avoid work, self-image, and several 
others have little bearing on v;hether he performs well on the 
job and how long he stays. The only factor they can identify 
that does affect these two critical behaviors is the supportive 
ness of the organizational climate and especially his percep*- 
tion of his supervisor's supportiveness . This notion of "suppo 
tiveness" is clearly related to the role management style of 
the supervisor and of the organization's management as a whole. 
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routine, prograraed, f ra^gr^.entcd, ar.d closely supervised the 
job, the higher the turnover and absenteeism. Such jobs 
would be found quite high on the measures of structure. They 
also permit fev; modes of nonadaptation for those v;orhers that 
are not highly tolerant of structured work settings. Absen- 
teeism, being fired or quitting are virtually the only responses 
built into the organization and supervision of the job. For 
example, Caplow (196U, pp. 197ff) suggests that the role of 
Coast Guard Academy cadet -(which is clearly highly bureaucratic 
and tightly managed) is so controlled that innovation or 
ritualism as modes of non--3daptation are extremely difficult 
to accomplish; the legal code makes rebellion dangerous 
according to Caplow, so therefore, the only mode of nonadapta- 
tion really permitted is retreatism. Two-thirds of the cadets 
drop out of this presumably highly structured role before com- 
pleting the course. 
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II. INSTRUMEI-rr DI:\^LOPME^^T 

A. Operationalizing the Tolerance for Structure Construct 

1 . Test Blueprint 
In the tolerance for bureaucratic structure instrument 

r 

questions developed can be considered to represent four 
areas which are theoretically distinct but which should be 
related. The four areas include: attitude toward rules and 
regulations; attitude toward authority; orientation toward 
tasks; and orientation tov/ard delaying gratification. 

Attitude toward rules and regulations is conceived of 
as a continuum- At the "neutral" or bureaucratic end are 
individuals who are predisposed to follow many rules and 
regulations quite willingly while on the job. At the 
opposite extreme, are individuals who express discomf^^rt at 
the thought of having their work behavior governed by rules 
and regulations. Implied in this construct is the assumption 
that the individual who is predisposed toward following 
rules does so without feelings of anxiety of hostility. 

^ Attitude toward authority is a related construct 
involving an individual's predisposition to accept the 
legitimacy of the hierarchical structure of work/ thus the 
legitimacy of supervision. Workers high in this area are 
characterized by an easy acceptance of any degree of reasons- 
able supervision and direction on the job. At the opposite 
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end of the continuum ars those who resent supervision no 
matter how reasonable. 

Orientation toward task is concerned with the routine 
performance of a set of activities which are limited in 
scope and highly structured and perhaps repetitious. Asso- 
ciated with this orientation is the tolerance for working on 
tasks in which the worker cannot appreciate the contribution 
he makes to the final product of his Labor. Those who can 
perform such tasks without reported discomfort are placed 
at the bureaucratic end of the continuum. At the other end 
we find individuals who dislike or report other discomfort 
when their work tasks have these characteristics. 

The fourth area included in the scale, — is the individ 
ual's orientation toward delaying gratification. This dif- 
fers somewhat from the three areas described above v/hich 
relate directly to concrete aspects of woik roles. This 
last area taps a more general set of orientations which 
conceptually underlie the entire personality construct we 
seek to measure. The notion of "neutrality" suggests that 
an individual will be able to delay his own gratification 
if required to do so by the needs of the organization. 
Therefore, questions designed to measure this dimension of 
personality outside the specific context of work attitudes 
are included. 

Figure il-A presents the preliminary blueprint which 
was used to guide item writing. Rules and regulations and 
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authority were considered the most important aspects of the 
construct while task and delay of gratification were somewhat 
less central. 

2 . Item Development 

After preparing a careful operational definition of the 
construct, an initial pool of 500 potential items v/as gene- 
rated. These items were designed to be read by persons with 
little formal education. -A careful editing and content 
analysis reduced the number of items v/hich was used in the 
preliminary field tryout. 

In order to make the instrument as simple to respond 
to as possible the items were written in such a way that the 
response to each o." the questions would be similar. In 
addition the items were carefully screened to remove those 
that might be offensive to any respondents • This preliminary 
form contained 106 items. It was administered to a group 
of volunteers in a New York City Job Training Program. .""ll 
of the trainees read English. This preliminary tryout was 
attempted in order to clarify any difficulties in the items. 
The respondents were given specific instructions to mark any 
question they had difficulty understanding. In addition they 
were asked to indicate any question that they- felt they were 
reluctant to answer. The trainees in this program averaged 
nine years of formal education. 

Based upon this initial set of items a second version 
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of the instrument was constructed. For the most part the 
items in the second version were drawn from the items on the 
initial form. Some of the items were modified to improve 
their clarity and to eliminate ambiguity. In general twc 
criteria were used for item retention. First, the item had 
to generate variance— there had to be a spread in the way 
respondents answered the questions. Second, the items were 
selected only if they generated no negative feedback from 
respondents . 

In the initial form the instrwent contained a number 
of questions requiring respondents to make a situational 
choice, rather than only to indicate their degree of assent 
to a particular statement. This type of question produced 
considerable negative feedback. It was clearly difficult 
for some respondents, especially those with minimal reading 
skills to respond to questions phrased in this manner. A 
higher proportion of those questions were omitted than the 
Likert scaled items.. 

The initial form of the instrxament required the 
respondent to indicate agreement or disagreement on a scale 
which was not symmetric. It had been hoped that greater 
variance in response might be obtained by forcing a degree 
of agreement. Because this procedure was found confusing by 
the respondents a symmetric Likert scale with five points 
was decided upon. 
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FIGURB II-A 

Blueprint for Developing ' or Tolerance 

for Bureaucratic Structure Instrument 





Area 


Rules and 
Regulations 


Authority 


Task 


Delay of 
Gratification 


Percent 
of 

Questions 


30% 


3055 


20% 


20% 
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Response: Strongly Disagree Agree Strongly 

^ Disagree Agree 

Scojring : 

Positive Items 0 13 4 

Negative Items 4 3 1 0 

The score of 2 wan nnnnr items that were omiLted 
or where the response wu., ambiyuous. The items on the instru- 
ment were worded so that in about half of the items agree- 
ment was coded as bureaucratic while in the other half dis- 
agreement was coded as bureaucratic. This was done to avoid 
the development of a general tendency to agree or disagree 
with all items regardless of their content. 

3. Preliminary Item Analyses 

While a rough analysis of the tryout of the 106-item 
version of the instrument was done, the criteria used at 
that stage were qualitative, rather than quantitative. The 
first version of the instrument on which an item analysis 
was done was the 86 item version of the instrument. 

The 86-item version of the instrument wa ? administered 
to 149 trainees in the WIN -^raining program. The admini- 
stration of the instrument was accomplished by counselors 
and teachers indigenous to the site. A professional member 
of the project staff was also present during test admini- 
stration in order to observe the reactions of the trainees 
to the instrument. 

Table H-l presents the items used at this stage of 
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T7J3LE II-l 

Point Bise rial Item " -. tal Correlations on Interim 
. J., q rumenc 



Item 


Bi 


Point 
^seria 


Rules and Regulations 




1 . 


Even if I do not like a rule I usually obey it. 


.4 53 


2. 


I enjoyed filling out this form. 


.414 


'a 

o • 


The best iobs for me are the ones with set 
hours, like from 9AM to 5PM. 


.360 


n . 


I like to get up at the same time every 
morning. 


.356 


5 


Sometimes I wish I could change jobs every 
few months . 


.335 


6. 


I would like working at a job where you had to 
come in at the same time every day. 


.348 


7. 


I would like to have a job where I set the hours. 


.322 


8. 


It seems to me that most rules on the job are 
not really needed. 


.261 


,9. 


It makes me angry to see other people wasting 
time on the job* 


.261 


10. 


A boss should expect you to take a sick day 
for personal business when you need it. 


.236 


11. 


The only thing v;rong with breaking rules is 
getting caught. 


.204 


12. 


i;.f everybody obeyed the rules at work fewer 
people would get hurt. 


.208 


13. 


If a person is late for work he ought to be 
punished. 


.163 
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TABLE II- 1 (Continued) 

14. Foremen should punish people they catch sleep- 
ing on the job. '^^^ 

15. I enjoy taking tests. 

16. I like to have my lunch hour at the same 
time every day. 

17. I would like to work from midnight to Sm. 

18. It might be fun to work days one month and 
nights the next. 

19. Working odd hours is OK with me. 
20. 



162 

,148 
,078 

.100 
.063 



If you are caught smoking in a room where there 
is no smoking you ought to be forgiven. -015 



Delay of Gratification 

1. It is smart to take a chance once in a while. -362 

2. If I won a lot of money I would first take a 
vacation. '^'^^ 

3. Work is the most important thing in life. -337 

4. I dislike waiting. '^^'^ 

5. It is often gcod to wait and think over things 
before deciding. '^^O 

6. When I apply for a job I get mad if they make 

me wait to find out if I got the job. -^o' 

7. It is important to save a regular part of 
your salary each week. 

8. It is hard for me to keep from blowing my 
top when someone gets me very angry. 

9. I like to spend money as soon as I get it. .253 

10. What happens to you in life depends on hard 

* , .248 

work. 



.286 



.262 
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TABLE II-l Ccon-inued) 

11 • I would like to have money for a savings bond 

taken out of my pay. .202 

12. The long years spent in getting an education 

are OK. • 1 59 

13. If I were given a gift of $1000 I would put all 

the money in the bank. .159 

14. I like to plan ahead. •IS? 

15. I would rather have $100 today than $200 in 

a year. .131 

16. I like to keep some money in the bank. .112 

17. I find waiting for a bus annoying. .108 

18. I like things to move fast. -105 

19. I would rather be paid every week than every 

month. .039 



20. I would rather do without something than buy it 
on time. 



.on 



21. When I do something I like to see how it comes 

out right av^ay. .0 37 



Authority 

1. I often get mad when I am told what to do. .455 

2. I think a boss has the right to tell you 

exactly what to do. -^34 

3. The worst part about working is having to take 

J 425 
orders . • ^"^-^ 

4. I like people telling me how to do things. .397 

5. A company has the right to tell you what to 

wear to work. .385 

6. People who refuse to obey orders on the job are 
often right. .384 
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TABLE II-1 (continued) 

7. I like the responsibility of working without 

a boss. .351 

8. I think most bosses know what they are doing. '^'^■c 

9. It is hotter to be your own boss than to work 

lor someono else. .317 

10. Workers often know more than bosses. .315 
1 il * Most foremen are too bossy. ^238 

12. I usually y^nat the boss sa: s even if if 

do not agree with him. .24 8 

13. Most foremen are too bossy.* .2 38 

14. I like to give orders to others. .2 35 

15. Often the people who are supposed to teach 

you about a job know less than you do, ,234 

16. If a boss gives you a bad job he ought to 

be told off. ,221 

17. It is better to be a worker thar, a foreman. .198 

18. I want my supervisor to be fair even if it 

hurts me sometimes. .178 

19. If we could do away with supervisors most 

jobs would be better. .166 

20. What the boss thinks about my work means more 

to me than what I think about it. .151 

21 . I would rather figure something out inyself 

than have someone else tell me hoW',tc do it. ,129 

22. I would probably get the jitters before taking' 

the test for a driver's license. ,026 

23. I would like the responsibility of working on 

my own. -.032 



ERIC 



^Question 1 3 is the same as c :s'-.ion T 1 * The question 
was repeated in order to check for nsistency of response. 
In the actual irstrument the two it,., is were more widely 
separated. 
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TABLE II- 1 Ccontinued) 



24 A boss should get mad when someone maj.os a 

m,li:ita>:e. -.091 



Tas£ 

1,. • would like a job where I had more control 

i:ver the way I work. ' .417 

2, .""obs where you have to Git in the same place 

all day would drive me crazy. .371 

3* I would like a job where I had more control 

over the way I work. .350 

it. I like to vrark at a steady speed. .349 

5. I would hate a job where you could not see 

the finished product. .305 

6,. I like to set my own pace when working. .289 

J\. The best job for me would be the one where 
you knew exactly what you had to do even if 
you did not know why you had to do it. .280 

8 I get mad when I have to fill out forms. .272 

9.. I would like a job that takes you to different 

places. .225 

10 When I make something I like to show it 

around, .177 

m . Most factory jobs are dull. .170 

12. I want to make sure that I produce more than 

the average worker. -l^^ 

13 Ihe best jobs are ones where you know exactly 

what you have to do. ,159 

14. 'When I was in school I liked to memorize things. .141 

15* ^Assembly line work is not for me. . .130 

16,. Jobs that are simple are the best for me. .127 



TABLE (c-)ntinued) 
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17. The only thing I no.ed to know about my job 
is hov/ to do my own work. 

18. I would like a job where you could do the 
same thing all the time. 

19. I hate to make decisions. 



deveiopraent as well as the correlation of each item with 
the total score on the instrument. The items are listed 
by area and in order of item total, correlations. In the 
actual instrument they are randomly distributed. 

Because the number of subjects who were administered 
this version of the instrument was relatively small the 
data were not factor analyzed at this stage. In view of 
the fact that the items had been written to represent four 
distinct sub-areas separate scores were computed for each 
subject on the sub-scalos. The sub-scale scores were then 
correlated with each other. Table II-2 presents the correla- 
tions between each of the sub-scales. 

The correlations among the sub-scale scores are all 
positive. There are substantial correlations between the 
sub-scales and the total test score. 

Because the magnitude of the' correlation between 
variables is limited by their reliability, the correlation 
coefficients were corrected for attenuation. These correla- 
tions are presented in Table II-3. 

As is indicated, each of the correlations is positive 
and with the exception of the correlation between task and 
rules and regulations each of the correlations is substan- 
tial. The relatively high correlations between the areas 
tends to support the notion that a single dimension under- 
lies each of the four areas and thus provides some justifica- 
tion for the use of a single score to represent tolerance 
for bureaucratic structure. 



TABLE II -2 
Tnhercorrelations Among the Four Areas 
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1. Rules and 

Regulations 

2. Authority 

3. Task 

4. Delay of Gratifica- 

tion 

5. Total 



535 



.181 
.453 



,377 
.548 
,3G5 



.700 
. 880 
.629 

.752 
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TABLE II-3 

Area IntercorrGlations Corrected 
for Attenuation 



1 . Rules and 

Regulations 

2. Authority 

3. Task 

4. Delay of Gratification 



912 .365 .758 

.838- 1.000 

.793 



FIGURE II-B 
Questions Defining Tolerance for 



Bureaucratic Structure 



Questions Related to Rules and Regulations: 

Even if I do not like a rule, I usually obey it. 

If a person is late for work, he should not be paid 

for the time. 

I enjoyed filling out this form. 

A boss should expect you to take a sick day for per- 
sonal business when you need it. 

It makes me angry to see people wasting time on the job. 
If everybody obeyed the rules at work, fewer people 
would get hurt. 

Often, the only thing wrong with breaking rules is 
getting caught. 

It seems to me that most rules on the job are not 
really needed. 

The best jobs for me are ones with set hours, like 
from 9AI4 to 5PM. 

Sometimes I wish I could change jobs every fev; months. 
I would like to have a job where I set the hours. 



Questions Related to Authority: 

The worst part about working is having to take orders. 
I like people telling me how to do things. 
I like the responsibility of working without a boss. 
When I am working, I like my boss to tell me how I 
am doing. 

Most foremen are too bossy. 

It is better to be your own boss th^n to work for 
someone else . 

I think a boss has the right to tell you exactly what 
to do . 

A company has the right to tell you what to wear to 
work. 

I think most bosses know what they are doing. 
Workers often know more than bosses. 
I often get mad when I am told what to do. 
People who refuse to obey orders on the job are 
often right. 

I usually do what the boss says even if I do not agree 
with him. 
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FIGURE II-B (continued) 



If a boss gives you a bad job, he ought to be 
told off. 



Questions Related to Task: 

I would like a job where I had more control over the 
way I work. 

The best job for me would be one where you knew 
. exactly what you had to do even if you did not 
know why you had to do it. 
I like to work at a steady speed. 
I like to set my own pace when working. 
Jobs where you had to sit in the same place all 
day would drive me crazy. 

I would like a job that takes you to different 
places . 

I v/ould hate a job where you could not see the 
finished product. 

Questions Related to Delay of Gratification: 

If I won a lot of money I would first take a vaca- 
tion. 

It is important to save a regular part of your 
salary each week. 

I like to spend money as soon as I get it. 

When I apply for a job, I get mad if they make me 

wait to find out if I got the job. 

It is hard 2or me to keep from blowing my top when 
someone gets me very angry. 
I dislike waiting. 

It is often good to wait and think things over before 
deciding. 

It is. smart to take a chance once in a while. 

Work is the most important thing in life. 

What happens to you in life depends on hard work. 
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FIGURE II-C 

Distribution of 43 Items by Area in Final Version of Toler- 
ranee for Bureaucratic Structure Instrument 





Rules and 






Delay of 




Regulations 


Authority 


Task 


Gratification 


Percent of 










Questions 


3555 


2655 


16% 


2355 
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As a consequence of the above analyses a decision v/as 
made to compute a single score to represent Tolerance for 
Bureaucratic Structure and to reduce the number of items on 
the instrument by eliminating those items with low it°m 
total correlations from the interim version of the instru- 
ment, 

4 . The Final Version of the ,'Instrument 

On the basis of the' item analysis data generated above 
the number of items on the instrument was reduced from 86 to 
43. In eliminating items two criteria were used. Insofar as 
possible the number of items retained in each of the areas 
should conform to the test blueprint and items which had low 
item total correlations would be removed. 

Figure II-B presents the items selected for the final 
version of the instrument. Figure II-C presents the per 
cent of items that fall into each of the four sub-areas. 

B. Operationalization of the Structure of Work Roles 
Construct 

From our brief look at theoretical discussions of 
jobs and work organizations and at existing job measurement 
efforts (both qualitative and quantitative) it is clear that 
the notion of structure has resonance as a relevant analytic 
dimensional aspect of jobs likely to affect individuals' 
responses to their work. 
ERJC rphe instrument development involved four steps: 
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operationalizing the construct by developing a series of 
actual job attributes that contribute to the degree of 
structure in an actual job; second, generating a series of 
.indicators of structure based on the work role attributes; 
third, designing a simple questionnaire-type instruiaent 
based on these indicators; fourth, pre-testing and shorten- 
ing the instrument to a manageable length. 

1 , Instrument Blueprint 

In the theoretical section of this report, we discussed 
the concept structure in relation to other attempts to 
describe and measure jobs and work behavior and the contribu- 
tion of this literature to our understanding of potential 
sources of structure. From this endeavor we have derived 
nine characteristics of work roles that theoretically describe 
a structured job. Each of these characteristics, as the 
basic concept itself^ may be conceived of as a continuum 
along which any actual job may be empirically located • In 
order to operationalize the concept of structure, we must 
provide a series of measurable role attributes and then 
develop indicators of these attributes. In developing a set 
of role attributes that operationalize the concept, struc- 
ture, we must keep in mind that (1) we are concerned with 
three major aspects of roles - task activities, supervisory 
relations, and general conduct; and that (2) we are concerned 
with actual behavior as well as formal regulations. In 
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addition, we must keep in mind that the role attributes 
must apply to all work roles since the measurement endeavor 
is designed to be comparative. 

Figure II-D represents a list of role attributes that 
define concretely each of the nine structured characteristics 
of jobs. 

These role attributes represent an operational defini- 
tion of the concept structure. Since the concept is a con- 
tinuum, the more frequent the incidence of these attributes, 
the greater the degree of structure characterizing that 
work role. Roles can be compared both in degree of struc- 
ture and in the type of structure characteristic of them 
(that is, bureaucratically structured or structured by 
tight role management) . 

Now let us turn to the actual implementation of such 

a measurement. 

2. Development of the Job Description 
Questionnaire . 

Basic to our measurement approach are several method- 
ological assumptions and a particular conception of how the 
instrument is to be used.. Let us turn first to these and 
then to the Job Description Questionnaire itself. 

The first assumption is that the measurement must be 
based on actual field information. The lack of detailed 
written descriptions providing information about all the 
rn?^- relevant aspects of jobs precludes using any written 
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FIGURE II-D 

Role Attributes (Bureaucratic and Tight ) 
of structured work Roles 



"Bureaucratic" Role Attributes 
1 . Inelastic Role Boundaries 

Duties are not supposed to change^ and do not change. 
Exact duties are fully prescribed: no ambiguity in the 
specifications . 



2. Fragmented Task Activities 

Duties consist of a single (small number) major task. 
Task consists of a single (few) major operation or step. 
Task cycle is short in duration. 

Contribution of task to total operation is negligible. 
No or little interaction is required with other workers 
or foreman. 

Visibility of task's contribution to total operation :,s 
low. 



3. Rules of Task Performance [Procedures ] 

The work place is a single, pre-determined or specified 
location. 

Amount of work done is pre-determined or specified. 
Quality of work done is pre-determined or specified. 
Methods by which task performed is pre-determined or 
specified. 

In-put materials used in task performance are pre- 
determined or specified. . . 

Sequence of task performance is pre-determined or specified. 

Pace of task performance is pre-determined or specified. 

Tools used in task performance are pre-determined or 
specified. 

All exceptions to specified task procedures turned over 

to another specified person. 
Changes in the task procedures are initiated from outside 

the work role. 
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FIGURE II-D (continued) 



4. Direct Supervision 

The work role has a single supervisor. , ^ ^, 

All cominunications to the worker are channeled tnrough 

the supervisor. 
All communications from the worker go to the super- 
visor. 

The worker issues no instructions to other workers. 



5. Rules of General Conduct 

Starting and quitting times are specified. 
Honrs or shifts are specified. 
Rest breaks are specified. 
Lunch period is specified. 

Rules limit personal phone calls while at work. 

Starting rate of pay is specified. 

Lateness is not permitted. . ^ ^ ^ 

Parts of the work establishment are restricted to access 

Smoking is not permitted except in specified areas. 

Absences must be excused. 

Sick days are limited. 

Clothing is specified. 

Rules limit non-work related conversation. 
Annual vacation is specified. 
Leave without pay is not permitted. 



6. Promotional Ladder 

The job is part of a normal sequence of promotion. 
Workers are expected to move up the promotional 
ladder. 

Workers must have additional training to move up 
the promotional ladder. 
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"TIGHTNESS" ROLE ATTRIBUTES 

7. Regulation of Task Performance [enfo rcement of 
procedures ] 

workers carry out their tasks in the specified work place, 
Workers obtain permission before leaving their work. 
Workers have no influence on the amount of work they do. 
Workers have no influence on the quality of work they do. 
Workers do not: alter the prescribed work methods; 
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FIGURE II^D (continued) 



Workers do not: use tools other than th.ose prescribod; 

evaluate in^put materials assigned; 
alter the sequence of v;ork; 
alter the pace of vork; 
handle exceptions; 

take unauthorized time away from their 

work place; 
offer suggestions concerning changes in 

work procedures. 



8. Close Supervision 

The supervisor is supposed to check the quantity of out- 
put, and does. 

The supervisor is supposed to check the quality of out-- 
put, and does. 

The worker is visible to the supervisor. 

The supervisor frequently checks the v/orker personally. 

The supervisor personally assigns all work- 

The supervisor personally determines how all tasks 
will be done. 

The supervisor formally evaluates the worker's per- 
formance . 

The supervisor does not seek the advice of the worker. 
Workers do not question the supervisor's directions. 
The supervisor may fire, promote, demote, and dock pay, 
and does. 

The supervisor has few subordinates. 

The -supervisor has no duties other than administration and 
supervision . 

Status differences between the supervisor and subordinates 
are visible . 

There are no formal mechanisms by which a worker can appeal 
supervisory decision, or they are infrequently utilized. 

9 . Regulation of General Conduct [enforcement of rules ] 

Workers are reprimanded if they violate rules pertaining to: 
time of arrival and departure; 
time and duration of breaks; 
clothing; 

areas of restricted access; 
non-work related conversation; 
personal telephone calls ; 
smoking. 

Workers are docked pay for violations. 
Workers are fired for violations.. 
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FIGURE II-D (continued) 



K-rke^.'-* punch in and out. 

P rscnrel filers contain records of all rule violations 
a-nd repri:inand3 . -, . < 

Proof cf an excused absence is required (e.g., aoctor s 

no-c) . 
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materials as the bas ' c source of data* So also does the 
need to assess what actually occurs on the job rather than 
relying on formal characteristics of the work alone. 

The second assumption is that the measurement must be 
made by someone acting as an informant about the job. This 
is particularly important since we are concerned with such 
aspects of the job as the enforcer.ent of rules and less 
formally established restrictions • 

The third assumption is that the mGasurement format 
must be easily administered. Researchers can rarely intrude 
into an on-going business organization/ so the measurement 
of jobs must be kept as simple as possible but still based 
on actual observation. 

Given these three assumptions, we chose supervisors as 
our informants in collecting field data on jobs. It is not 
difficult to obtain accurate information on the formal 
aspects of a job, especially the task area. Turner and 
Lawrence (1965), for example, found that task-related 
attributes are as reliably reported by the worker -as by an 
impartial, trained observer. This indicates that almost any 
close observer of the jab - the worker, his supervisor , 
trained observer - would be adequate. In measuring structure, 
however, an insider is probably the better choice since even 
the formal attributes are somewhat less visible than those 
measured by Turner and Lawrence since they include supervisory 
structure and general conduct rules and regulations • We 
chose the supervisor since he is accessible and/ if the 
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instrument were to be applied to hiring situations by com-^ 
panies/ he v/ould be the informant most easily used. 

On the other hand, the enforcement of rules and regula- 
tions and the closeness of supervision involve more subtle 
interpersonal relationships and could be construed as more 
delicate, threatening material by an informant. There are 
several issues* The supervisor is probably less likely than 
the worker to be threatened by answering such questions about 
the job. Under two conditions we expect the supervisor to 
rate the job higher on rule enforcement than might actually 
be the case: if the company has access to his ratings and 
if it is perceived by the informant as desiring stricter 
enforcement than he was actually carrying out- (The same 
bias would appear if the worker were used as the informant 
since he would fear that acknowledging low enforcement 
might bring about stricter enforcement.) Nevertheless, in 
either case, the rating by the informant would reflect the 
fact that enforcement or potential enforcement is greater 
in this situation because of the attitude of management than 
is the case in less tight organizations. 

Where the influence of the company is not an issue, 
supervisors are likely to be good informants about their own 
style of supervision, certainly better than an outsider 
observing the situation for a short period of time. A 
supervisor who is authoritarian is likely to be proud that 
he "runs a tight ship'' or its equivalent, and to feel that 
strict enforcement is the correct supervisory method. More 
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loose supervisors are also likely to feel their r.ethod 
superior; unless they are at considerable variance with 
the stated or tacit company supervisory policy, they are 
likely to be open about the jobs they supervise. 

Whether workers hide their rule-violating behavior is 
another problem in using the supervisor as informant. The 
answer is clearly that workers do, but the extent of their 
concealment is likely to be greater in situations where the 
supervisor is a rule-enf orcer (a tight supervisor) . Thus 
where the supervisor states that rules are enforced, but 
where hidden violations actually do occur, the incorrect 
answers are in the correct direction in measuring the actual 
situation, namely a tightly managed job. 

For these reasons we have chosen to use the supervisor 
as the informant. We also decided to use a simple yes-no 
questionnaire formal, concrete, highly specific questions 
about the job, that are easily answered and few in number. 

3. The Items 

The Job Description Questionnaire is composed of forty- 
five items selected from an original list of one hundred 
sixty-nine items. The original items were developed to cover 
all nine subareas of the structure dimension. They were 
administered to a sample of individuals in a range of 
structured/unstructured jobs and the best items selected on 
the basis of item-total correlations. This smaller group 
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of items included some from each of the subareas with the 
exception of the "elasticity of role boundaries" area of the 
bureaucratic sub-dimension. This area was omitted from the 

final inventory. 

Of the forty- five items in the inventory, tv;enty-six 
are indicators of "bureaucratic" attributes of the job and 
nineteen "tightness" attributes. For example, an indicator 
of the fragmentation of task activities is a negative reply 
to the i'ollov/ing question: "Does a v;orker's major task on 
his job require him to carry out many different operations 
or steps?" An indicator of the existence of rules govern- 
ing task performance is a negative response to whether a 
worker in this job is supposed to select the methods he 
uses to do his work. If the worker is directly responsible 
to a single supervisor, it is an indicator of direct super- 
vision. An indicator of the bureaucratic regulation of 
general conduct is v^?hether the worker is covered by a rule 
that prohibits him from making or receiving personal tele- 
phone calls while at work. The rest of the specific items 
measuring each of the bureaucratic areas are presented in 
Figure I.I-E. They are indicators of some of the bureaucratic 
job attributes found in Figure II-D. 

The "tightness" attributes of jobs are measured by 
nineteen items. For example, an indicator of the enforce- 
ment of task rules is a negative response to the question 
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FIGURE II-E 

Job Description Questionnaire: 
Indicators of structuT^ V7ork Role cnaracteristics 



"Bureaucratic" Indicators 

1 . Inelastic Role Boundaries 
None. 

2. Fragmented. Task Activities 

A. Does a worker's major task on this job require 

him to carry out many different operations or steps? 

B In this job, does the worker make a considerable 

contribution to the entire final product or service? 

C In the normal course of his work, does a worker in 
this job actually see the final product or service 
rendered? 

D. Do more than 20 workers in this organization have 
the same job? 

E. Can this job be learned in a day or two, or less? 

F. Does a worker in this job generally work on a large 
part of the total product or service rendered? 

G. In this job, is a worker's own contribution to the 
final product or service clearly visible to mm? 

H. While he is working, is it possible for a worker 

in this job to pick up new or more advanced sKiiis.-' 

3. Rules of Task Performance (Procedures) 

A Is there any time during the work day v^hen a worker 
in this job is not officially assigned either 
specific tasks or a rest break (that is, is there 
generally any "free" time)? 
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FIGURE II-E (continued) 

B. Is a worker in this job supposed to select the 
methods he uses to do his work? 

C. Is a worker in this job supposed to set his own 
work pace? 

H . Direct Supervision 

A. Is a worker in this job directly responsible to a 
single supervisor? 

B. Does a worker in this job routinely issue instruc- 
tions to someone beneath him? 

C. Are all communications to a worker about his work 
supposed to be channeled through his immediate 
supervisor? 

D. Is a worker in this job supposed to take all ques- 
tions or requests for help only to his immediate 
supervisor? 

E. Do workers in this job often actually go to a supe- 
rior other than their supervisor for advice or 
direction? 



5 . Rules of General Conduct 

A, Is a worker in this job supposed to take lunch only 
at an assigned time? 

B, Is a worker in this job supposed to take only a 
certain number of sick days? 

C, Is there a regulation prohibiting a worker in this 
job from regularly making or accepting personal 
telephone calls while at work? 

D, Is the amount of time a worker is allowed for a 
break specified? 

E, Is a v/orker in this job allowed to smoke v/hile on 
the job? 

P. Is a worker in this job supposed to take his breaks 
only at assigned times? 

G. Is there a list of company rules and regulations 
posted near where a worker in this job works? 
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FIGURE II-E (Continued) 

6. Promotional Ladder 

A, Is there a normal sequence of promotion open to 
a worker entering this job? 

B, Do most workers who enter this job move to the 
next position in the promotion sequence? 

C, Is the worker required to have additional train- 
ing in order to be promoted? 

"Tightness" Indicators 

7. Regulation of Task Performance (Enforcement of Procedures) 

A. Do workers in this job often leave their work, say 
for 5 minutes, without permission? 

B. While on the job, can a worker move freely around 
the work area when he feels like it? 

C. Generally, are whatever problems or exceptions 
that arise in the course of his work handled by 
the worker himself rather than turned over to some- 
one else? 

D. Do workers in this job often alter the prescribed 
work sequence? 

E. Does his supervisor personally check a worker in 
this job at least once an hour? 

F. Does the supervisor normally keep a record of the 
reprimands he gives? 

G. Do supervisors often dock the pay of workers in 
this job? 

H. Does his supervisor personally tell a worker exactly 
how he is to do his work? 

9. Regulation of General Conduct (Enforcement of Rules ) 

A. If a worker in this job comes in fifteen minutes 
late, will he generally be reprimanded? 

B. Will a worker in this job generally be reprimanded 
if he takes a longer break than regulations allow? 
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C. Will a worker in this job generally receive a 
reprimand if he smokes while working? 

D. Will a worker in this job generally be reprimanded 
if he makes personal telephone calls while on the 
job? 

E. Is a worker in this job normally docked pay for 
each unexcused absence? 

F. Is a worker in this job docked pay whenever he is 
late? 

G. Does a worker in this job punch in and out? 
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"Do workers in this job often leave their work, say for 5 
minutes, without permission?'' Close supervision is measured 
by eight questions, one of which is "Does the supervisor of 
this job always actually check the quantity of work the 
worker does?" Finally, the enforcement of rules of general 
conduct is indicated by appropriate responses to such ques- 
tions as "If a worker in this job comes in fifteen minutes 
late, will he generally be reprimanded?" Again, the com- 
plete list of items is foCind in Figure Il-E. The score on 
the instrument is the number of questions to which a bureau- 
cratic answer is given. 

Reliability Data 

The Job Description Questionnaire was administered to 
two groups in order to gather evidence regarding the reliabi- 
lity and validity of the instrument. The first group in- 
cluded the supervisors of the Bank Clerks who are more fully 
described in section III-B. The instruments were distributed 
to the supervisors of those workers with instructions to 
fill out the instrument regarding that particular job which 
the worker held. 

Table II-4 presents the mean score and the standard 
deviation of scores on the Job Description Questionnaire 

for this group. 

The reliability of the instrument as measured in this 
group is probably an underestimate of the instrument's 
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reliability when used in a larger sample of jobs. The group 
in question is relatively homogeneous regarding the condi- 
tions of work as compared to the variability in the condi- 
tions of work found when sampling across different companies. 
For example there are company wide policies regarding cer- 
tain practices concerning personnel. 

TABLE II- 4 

Mean/ Standard Deviation, and Reliability of Job Descrip- 
tion Questionnaire in Bank Clerical Site 



Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number 

Reliability*. 



* Coefficient alpha 

Table II-5 presents the item total correlations obtained 
in this group. Only one of the correlations is negative. 

A second attempt was made to obtain an estimate of the 
reliability of the measure in a more diverse group of jobs* 
A group of selected individuals with past experience in 
supervising a variety of jobs was aske:id to complete the in- 
strument regarding the jobs they supervised. The jobs 



16.82 
5.56 

180 

.75 
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TABLE II -5 



Item Total Score Correlations for Job Description Ques- 
tionnaire in Bank Clerk. Site (N=180) 



Item Biserial r Item Biserial r 



1 


.286 


23 


.027 


2 


.277 


24 


.175 


3 


.252 


25 


• . 543 


a 


.313 


26 


.328 


5 


. 326 


27 


.446 


6 


.391 


28 


-.061 


7 


. 341 


29 


.245 


8 


. 394 


30 


. 593 


9 


. 195 . 


31 


.107 


10 


.438 


32 


.426 


1 1 


. 039 


33 


.061 


12 


.411 


34 


.121 


13 


. 381 


35 


.236 


U 


.096 


36 


.280 


1 R 


.367 


37 


.036 


16 


.106 


38 


. 477 


17 


. 405 


39 


.285 


18 


.262 


40 


.284 


19 


.239 


41 


.315 


20 


.445 


42 


.119 


21 


.099 


43 


.442 


22 


. 310 


44 


.415 






45 


.229 
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included secretarial jobs, clerical jobs, production line 
jobs, and Civil Service jobs. Table II-6 presents the mean 
score and the reliability estimate for this group. 

Note that the reliability estimate is somewhat higher. 
This is probably a function of the increased variability in 
the jobs sampled in this group. 

TABLE II -6 

Mean, Standard Deviation and Reliability of Job Description 
Questionnaire in MiscellaneovTs Clerk Site 



Mean 16.58 

Standard Deviation 7.77 

N 36 

Reliability* 'SSS 



^Coefficient Alpha 

Table II-7 presents the item total correlations for 
this group. 

In comparing the item total correlations presented in 
Table II-5 with those in Table II-7 it should be noted that 
there are two negative item total correlations and they 
do not occur on the same item in each of the groups. 

It should also be noted that the jobs which v/ere 
sampled in an attempt to demonstrate the reliability of the 
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TABLE II- 7 

Item Total Correlations for Job Description Questionnaire 
■~~ in Miscellaneous ClcrK Site (N=36) 



Item Biserial r Item 



1 


. 388 


24 


.516 


2 


. 331 


25 


.573 


3 


.408 


26 


.505 


4 


.150 


.27 


.378 


5 


. 470 


28 


-315 


6 


.436 


29 


.417 


7 


.494 


30 


.664 


8 


.675 


31 


.407 


9 


.153 


32 


.295 


10 


.548 


33 


.342 


1 1 


.407 


34 


.424 


12 


.476 


35 


. 388 


13 


. 338 


36 


.284 


14 


.532 


37 


.432 


15 


.277 


38 


.410 


16 


.116 


39 


.393 


17 


.053 


40 


.386 


18 


.130 


41 


.082 


19 


.321 


42 


.581 


20 


.322 


43 


.341 


21 


.272 


44 


-.237 


22 


.567 


4 5 


.341 


23 


,484 
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instrument do not constitute anything approaching a sample 
of the jobs available to the average worker. Consequently 
the mean scores and the variation obtained cannot be con- 
sidered norms for any larger group. 

5. Validation Information 

The content validity of the instrument has been 
discussed in previous sections. The predictive validity 
of the instrument can be established only in conjunction 
with the TBS instrument. There is certain data regarding 
the construct validity of the instrument which can, however 
be presented. 

As previously mentioned, the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles contains a section entitled "worker trait 
characteristics," These materials are based on detailed 
observation of a wide variety of jobs and, hence, provide 
some validation data for our job instrument. We would 
expect that for those job characteristics discussed in the 
DOT which conceptually relates to the notion of "structure," 
there would be a positive correlation between the DOT and 
the Job Description Questionnaire. 

Table II~8 presents these correlations for the occupa- 
tional groups which have been described above. 

Note that all of the correlations are in the predicted 
direction and significant although they are small. The 
relatively small magnitude of the correlations can be explain 
ed on the basis of the fact that the groups included in the 
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TABLE II-8 



Correlation B etween Jo b Description Scores and Dictionary of 



Occupational Titles Worker 


Trait Characteristics for 


Combined Bank Clerk and 


Miscellaneous Clerk 


Sites 






Dot 


Correlation 


Number 


Situation involving a pre-j 
ference for activities of 
a routine^ concrete orga^ 
nized nature 


,173** 


224 


Situations involving rope* 
titive or short cycle 
operations 


.242** 


224 


Situations involving doing 
things under specific 
instruction 


.138* 


223 


Situation involving the 
precise attainment of 
set limits 


. 393** 


223 



* p <C .05 
** p <C .01 
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analysis are relatively homogeneous as contrasted to the 
entire range of jobs. Secondly the DOT provides at best 
a rough mea-'ure of the construct which the JDQ seeks to 
.measure. For example in the DOT the worker trait charac- 
teristics of the taxi driver and the bus driver are exactly 
the same. Yet it would seem to be abundantly clear that 
the degree to which each of these jobs is structured varies 
rather considerably. Relative to the bus driver the taxi 
driver has an enormous freedom in determining his place of 
work^ the hours of his. work, the pace of his work, etc* 
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III. DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLES USED FOR INSTRUMENT VALIDATION 
A. Federal ly Funded Job Training Programs 

• 

1, Worker Incentive Program 

The Worker Incentive Program (WIN) in an Eastern State is 
designed to provide basic educational and job training for indi- 
viduals who have been receiving public assistance^ in particular 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children, and to assist them ob-- 
tain jobs. Although the program is centrally administered, it 
is carried out in some 21 Centers throughout the state. We ob- 
tained data from each of these Centers. While many enrollees to 
the program are voluntary, an element of compulsion is possible 
since a social worker can require an individual receiving ADC 
to enroll in the program. 

The formal structure of the WIN program calls for several 
stages in processing enrollees. Each enrollee, regardless of 
the particular training program to which they are ultimately 
assigned, initially begins with a two week orientation program. 
During orientation the trainee is introduced to the WIN program 
and the training options available at the end of orientation. 
The enrollees are tested and intervj^.wed by counselors in the 
WIN program as well as personnel from the State Employment 
Service . 

At the end of the orientation program the trainee is sup- 
posed to move into one of the available educational or skills 
programs, and is placed directly in a job or terminates affilia- 
tion with the program. Those trainees who possess skills which 
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can be immediately utilized by cin employer and who indicate a 
desire to be placed are supposed to be hired directly at the end 
of the orientation program if there is a job available. In our 
particular sample this group constituted only a small fraction 
of the total. 

Other trainees are placed in specific job training programs 
run at the WIN site» Clerical training, typing instruction, and 
general office procedures form the basic instruction fox many 
trainees. There is also general mechanical- training in prepara- 
tion for work in the automotive industry. 

In some cases the specific job training available is on a 
contract basis with a third party. Examples of such specific 
job training include programs run by local junior colleges and 
programs (such as beautician training) run by private corpora^ 
tions . 

In many cases, however, these potential workers do not 
have sufficient basic skills to be placed either in a job or 
a job training program. Such trainees are supposed to be placed 
in an educational enrichment program. The program involves 
general educational development, enchancing the ability of the 
trainee to read, write, and do simple arithmetic. In some cases 
the general educational training may lead to a high school 
equivalency diploma and even enrollment in a Junior College. 

Given the nature of the WIN program most of the enrollees 
are women : 
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Table III-l 



WIN : Sex 



Male 6% 

Female ^_ 94 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) ' (117) 
NA 3^ 

Almost half of them are between the ages of 20 and 30 years: 



Table III-2 
WIN: Age 



Less than 20 years old 4% 
20 - 29 years old 47 
30 - 40 years old 37 

41 - 57 years old [ 12 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) (110) 
NA 8_ 

Almost one third of the group reports that they are single 
and 41% of the group that they are divorced. Less than one third 
of the group is married: 
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Table III -3 
WIN: Marital Status 



Single 31% 
Married ' 27 

Divorced 41 

Other 1_ 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) • (108) 
NA 10_ 

The individuals have a relatively large n\iniber of children, 
Almost one third of the group has more than three children: 



Table III-4 
WIN: Number of Children 



None 


6% 


One child 


19 


Two children 


25 


Three children 


18 


Four or rhore children 


32 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(110) 
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They arq not particularly well educated. Eighty four per 
cent of the group reports having had less than a high school 
education: 



Table III-5 
WIN: Education 



8 years or less 22% 
9-11 years 62 

12 or more 16 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) (111) 
NA 7 



A majority were born in the East although more than one 
third were born in the South: 



Table III-6 
WIN: Place of Birth 



United States: 

East Coast 52% 

South 38 

Central 2 

West 1 

Foreign ^ including 7 
Puerto Rico 
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(N) 
NA 



100% 
(107) 

11 



3 

The group is* heavily black with a substantial number 
Puerto Ricans: 



Table III-7 
WIN : Race or Ethnicity 



Black 65% 

White 5 

Puerto Rican 29 

Other 1 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (104) 

NA 14 

A majority of the group is Protestant with less than 
percent Jewish: 

Table III-8 



Will : Religion 



Catholic 20% 

Protestant 72 

Jewish 1 

Other . 7 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) ^ (104) 

NA 14 
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As a group they have not been employed regularly in the 
past two years. Given the large number of children and the fact 
that they have been receiving welfare payments this is not un- 
expected: 



Table III-9 

WIN: Number of Months of Full 
Employment in Last 2 Years ^...^^ 

Six months or less 9 3% 

7-12 months 7 

13 - 24 months — 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) . (103) 
NA 15 

Less than half the workers have held even a single job in 
the past two years. 

To summarize, the enrollees in the WIN program are largely 
young minority group women who have not had a stable employment 
history largely because they are caring for relatively large, 
young families. The program is formally structured with clear 
steps and requirements. The program may not be in reality as 
formally structured as it would appear in documents describing 
it. 

2 • Concentrated Employment Program 
^ The Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) is designed to 

^Bll^ prepare potential workers for gainful employment and to train 
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them in the skills and attitudes necessary to hold jobs. We 
obtained data from CEP programs in two states. In each of the 
cases the CEP program was located in an urban area in a section 
of the community that might best be described as disadvantaged. 

The structure of the CEP programs that were tested^ is 
similar to the structure of the WIN program. There is an initial 
period of testing and counseling. Upon completion of the common 
orientation program there are a number of alternatives open to 
the enrollee. He may go to a job directly if one exists that 
he wants and that he is qualified for, he may enroll in a job 
training program or he may enroll in an educational development 
pro'gram. 

The job training programs in the CEP sites were somewhat 
xnore elaborate than the job training programs associated with 
the WIN programs. There were formal programs designed to pre^ 
pare workers for a variety of jobs. 

The CEP programs are to a higher degree than the WIN 
programs voluntary. In the WIN program continuation of aid is 
often contingent upon enrollment in the program. For most of 
the enrollees in the CEP programs association is voluntary. 
Although in a number of cases individuals were given a parole 
on condition that they enroll in the program. 

The CEP programs have a much higher proportion of males 
than the WIN programs: 
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Table III-IO 

CEP: Sex 

Male 
Female 
TOTAL 
(N) 
NA 

As a group they are somewhat younger. Over one third are 
below 20 years of age: 



62% 
38 
100% 
(263) 
16 



Table III-ll 
CEP: Age 



Less 


than 20 years old 


34% 


20 - 


30 years old 


46 


31 - 


50 years old 


17 


51 - 


63 years old 


3 



TOTAL 100% 
(N) (261) 
NA 18 

They are not well educated- Almost three quarter of the 
group had not completed high school; 
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Table III-12 



CEP: Education 

8 years or less 27% 

9-11 years 47 

12 years 22 

13 - 16 years 3 

TOTAL 99% 

(N) . (265) 

NA _ 14 



Southerners are strongly represented since one of the sites 
is in a southern state; 



Table III-13 
CEP: Place of Birth 



United States: 




, East Coast 


17% 


South 


62 


Central 


2 


West 


1 


Foreign., including 




Puerto Rico 


17 


TOTAL 


99% 


(N) 


(230) 


NA 


49 
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A substantial n-imber of foreign born and Puerto Ricans 
are included in the group. Of those who were born outside the 
continental United States a majority arrived in this country 
between the ages of 11-21: 

Table III-14 

CEP: Age of Arrival in United States, if 

Foreign Born (including Puerto Rico) 

Less than 10 years 
11 - 21 years 
22 - 3Q yediij 

31 - 43 years 

TOTAL 
(N) 
NA 



13% 
54 
20 
11 
98% 
(47) 
232 



Given the relatively young group the proportion of single 
people is not Unexpected. The relatively high number of di- 
vorced is unusual given the young nature of the group: 



Table III-15 
CEP: Marital Status 



Single 55% 
Married 21 
Divorced 2 3 



Other 



O TOTAL 99% 

ERIC 

■™" (N) (258) 
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Similarly the mUiiber of children reported is less than 
the WIN group: 

Table III-16 

« 

CEP: Number of Children 



None 41% 

One child _j 

Tw:, children 18 

Three children 7 

Four or more children 11 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (229) 

NA 50 



Most of the sample are black: 

Table III-17 
CEP; Race or Ethnicity 

76% 
15 
8 

1_ 

100% 
(260) 
19 



Black 
Wl:iite 

Puerto Rican 

Other 

TOTAL 
(N) 

NA 

O 
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and Protestant: 
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Table III-18 
CEP: Relicfion 



^ Catholic 34% 

Protestant 62 

Jewish 1 

Other 3_ 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (225) 

NA . 54 

As a group they do not have a stable employment history 
witli over half of the group having been employed for less than 
12 months in the past two years : 



Table III-19 



CEP: Number of Months of Full 
Employment in Last Two Years 



Six months or less 37% 

7-12 months 20 

13-24 months ' 42 

TOTAL 99% 

(N) (210) 

NA 69 
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Of those who had been employed raost had held more than one 
job during this period: 



Table III-20 

CEP: Number of Different Jobs 
in Last Two Years 





1 job 


34% 


2 jobs 


41 


3 or more 


25 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(176) 


NA 


103 



As a group the CEP trainees are somewha^w younger than the 
WIN trainees and also have a much higher proportion of men. 
The CEP programs are formally quite structured with a clear set 
of procedures specified for progress through the programs. In 
practice, however, the actual conduct of the programs was con- 
siderably less structured than would be indicated by the formal 
outline of the procedures. The hours kept by the enrollees and 
attendance at training all were in some cases less stringent 
than would be indicated by the formal nature of the programs. 
In some of the cases observed, there was little or no use of 
training materials which had been purchased. In many cases 
training materials were broken or not available. In one particu- 
lar instance a trainee was being instruv;"ced in the use of a 
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wrench, but because all of the wrenches had disappeared was 
told to simulate the wrench. In one of the sites visited on 
several occasions, the director kept explaining that the ab- 
sence of a large proportion of the trainees was due to field 
trips or coiiununity observances. 

The rormal structure of the job training programs and 
the actual conduct of the programs may differ considerably. 

B. Bank Clerical Workers 

» 

Through the cooperation of the personnel department of a 
New York City bank, data were obtained on a number of clerical 
workers in the bank. 

The site is a large international bank with offices through- 
out the world. The headquarters are located in New York City 
as are a large number of the bank offices. The bank maintains 
a centralized personnel research department which establishes 
policies for hiring used by all branch offices. For those 
branches located in the New York metropolitan area, the inter- 
viewing and testing of candidates is done at a centralized 
facility in the city. 

While the bank employs a large number of workers in a 
variety of jobs, we focused our attention only on clerical 
workers in the bank. The majority of these workers do not 
work on the floor of bank offices dealing with customer transac- 
tions; rather they work in an administrative support capacity. 
VJhile the workers held a variety of jobs the majority were 
classified as typists, stenographers, and secretaries with small 
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nuinbers of workers in each of several other assorted clerical 
positions. 

There is an elaborate personnel policy throughout the bank, 
with iiniform regulations regarding such matters as dress, hours 
of work, number axid duration of breaks, time assigned for lunch 
hours etc. Similarly the procedures followed to dismiss a 
worker are standardized throughout the bank; warnings to em- 
ployees are formal reports and counseling sessions are also 
formal procedures. 

However f there is some variation in the degree to which 
these regulations are enforced. For example, in some offices 
a rigid rule against smoking is enforced while in others the 
rule is relaxed. Similarly, there is a degree of variability 
in the extent to which the actual task of a worker with a 
particular job is structured. The largest group of workers ii: 
the sample were employed as typists* Some typists are in a 
typing pool and they type a variety of correspond'Bnce . Others 
are production typists who retype the same standardized order 
forms as they are filled out. In short for some of the typists 
there is some degree of variety in the tasks performed while 
for others the tasks are quite uniform. 

Demographic data were obtained from the personnel research 
office of the bank. In some cases only partial demographic 
data were released by the bank so that the sample size in the 
tables varies somewhat. 

While the banic did not provide data regarding the sex of 
Q ' the workers, informal discussion would tend to indicate that the 
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overwhelming majority are women • 
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In the first wave of testing, we obtained data on some 
entry workers. Table III-21 presents the information regarding 
age of this group. As one would expect the applicants are 
relatively young. For many of them this job is their first 
job. after completion of their schooling. 



Table III-21 
Bank Clerical; Age 



Less than 20 years old 50% 
20 - 30 years old 38 

30 - 55 years old 12 

TOTAL- 100^ 
. (N) (58) 
NA 188 

In the second wave of testing, we obtained data on a 
numlDer of clerks who had been employed at the bank for varying 
periods of time. Table III-22 presents data relating to the 
educational attainments of both the groups. Note that the 



Table III-22 





Bank Clerical: 


Education 






10 


- 11 years 




9% 


12 


years 




77 


13 


- 16 years 




13 



^'^^ TOTAL 99% 

h KJ V> . 

™" (N) 226 



majority of the employees are high school graduates which re- 
flects the fact that a minimal requirer^ent for craployment in 
many of the jobs is a high school education. A large number 
of those with more than a high school education are graduates 
of either business schools or junior college business and 
clerical programs. 

Table III-2 3 presents data relating to the race of the 
bank employees. Although a majority of the clerks are white 
there are a substantial number of blacks employed. The percent- 
a^;4^ of blacks being hired at the bank is increasing. Older 
workers are almost exclusively white while a majority of the 
recent employees are black. 



Table III-23 



Bank Clerical: 



Race or Ethnicity 



Black 



37% 



White 



Puerto Rican 



Other 



TOTAL 



100% 



(N) 



(246) 
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This group of clerical workers are employed at jobs which 
are relatively structured. They are generally young and very 
few have less than a high school education. While there is some 
variety in the specif i* tasks performed by these workers ^ they 
all work in a fairly structured business organization which 
creates the general requirements of their jobs. 

C . Clerical Training Programs 

1. Urban Bank Training 'Program 

The bank clerk trainees are enrolled in a clerical train- 
ing program for the disadvantaged sponsored by a bank v/hose 
corporate headquarters is located in New York City. The train- 
ing program is designed to raise the skill level of minority 
group and other disadvantaged persons so that they can compete 
with other applicants for clerical positions in the bank. In- 
dividuals enrolled in the program are all certified as "dis- 
advantage" under Federal criteria. Most applicants to the 
program are women, and many have been previously enrolled in 
other more general training programs sponsored by the Federal 
Government. A number of tests are used to screen applicants 
for the program. For exaiaple, each applicant must demonstrate 
the ability to read at a minimal level. In general, however 
the general educational level of the trainees is low. 

The training program lasts for between IG and 22 weeks 
depending on the particular part of the program* in which the 
trainee is enrolled. The training program consists first of 
O neral educational development designed to improve the trainees' 
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^'^"^ritten and spoken English as well as their mathematical ability. 
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Second, specific job related training is provided particularly 
to develop typing skills and other^ general secretarial skills. 
In addition^ throughout the program trainees are encouraged to 
work closely with counselors whose goals are to assist trainees 
to deal with personal problems affecting their job perform nee w 

2. Secretarial and Clerical Training Program 
The clerk trainees are engaged in a simple training program 
for beginning clerical positions in a variety of New York City 
firms. This program was set up as a response to the problems 
of businesses who were interested in recruiting and training 
minorities and the disadvantaged for entry positions in their 
companies. Since most of the companies hire only a relatively 
small number of workers at one time ^ training workers with 
minimal skills to fill those jobs was a difficult and expensive 
task. Consequently a number of firms have centralized their 
training for clerical positions. They interview and agree to 
hire a particular worker. The worker will then be assigned 
for training to the independent training corporation which 
is responsible for their job preparation. 

Screening these workers is a two stage process. Initially 
workers are tested and interviewed by the training corporation. 
Most workers who apply for training have already been enrolled 
in federally funded training programs such as WIN or CEP, 
These applicants are given a battery of aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests as well as a personal interview. Those trainees who 
pass this preliminary screening are then sent for further 
screening to the particular company that will ultimately employ 
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thein. The screening done by the companies is quite varied. 
Some companies test the applicants further, others simply con- 
duct a short interview. 

Upon being accepted into the program, the trainees attend 
sessions at the training center. Most of the training consists 
of conventional classroom instruction in typing, secretarial 
skills, English, steno, etc. The classroom environment is 
relatively structured. There are rules regarding attendance 
and dress which are rigidly enforced. Because of the competi-- 
tive nature of the selection process, the threat of dismissal 
is quite real. Trainees who do not conform to the rules of 
the training center are frequently dismissed. 

Towards the end of the formal classroom training program, 
trainees begin to spend a period of time during the day at the 
companies that hired them. They may begin with one day a week 
in the office where they will be employed and they gradually 
proceed to spending all of their time working on the job. 

A majority of the trainees are actually placed on jobs. 
Since a company has been paying their salary throughout the 
training program and since the company has completed a screen- 
ing process for the individual prior to acceptance into the 
training program, the rate of initial placement on actual 
jobs is quite high. No data were available on the success of 
the workers after beginning full time work. 

Because we had to rely -on the training center to administer 
the Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure instrument and to 
collect follow up data, we were unable to obtain demographic 
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data regarding the subjects in the sample. However, a majority 
of the trainees at the center are members of minority groups 
and have been certified as "disadvantaged" under Federal cri- 
teria; they are almost exlusively women, 

D, University Secretaries 

This particular group of secretaries was obtained at three 
urban universities. Two of the institutions are private and 
one of the institutions is publicly supported. The job of 
secretary in a college community is somewhat different and 
less structured than the typical job of secretary in a business 
organization. The differences in structure are in part a re- 
flection of differences in the institutions and in part a 
difference in the individuals who occupy those jobs. 

While the formal task requirements of secretaries in both 
places of work are quite similar, they must, for example, 
answer telephones, type letters, take dictation, file corres- 
pondence, etc, the contexts surrounding the jobs are quite 
different. In a college a siibstantial proportion of the em- 
ployees, professional and non-professional, follow an irregular 
schedule. Professors and sometimes administrators do not 
typically work 9 to 5 , five days a week. They may work long 
hours one day and may not work at all on another day. Conse- 
quently ," both the flow of work and the degree to which a secre- 
tary in a college is supervised varies considerably from day 
to day. 

^ Similarly, the hours of work may vary considerably. During 

^!^^:he summer or during slow periods in the academic timetable. 
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it is quite conmion for secretaries to leave work early. During 
other periods of heavy work, a secretary may be asked to work 
extra hours in order to complete work which must be accomplished 
to meet a particular deadline. 

The responsibility given to the secretary will also vary 
considerably. Because the professors and administrators for 
whom they work may not usually keep regular hours, some secretar- 
ies may be in a position to make a considerable number of de- 
cisions . 

A second factor contributing to differences in the working 
conditions of secretaries in colleges has to do with the type 
of individual who is employed in such positions. 

As is indicated in Table III-24 the majority of the secre- 
taries in our sample were women: 



Table III-24 
Secretaries: Sax 



Male . 4% 

Female 96 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) (166) 

NA 2_ 

A majority of them were between the ages of 20 and 30 years 
with 25% older than 41 years of age: 
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Table III-25 
Secretaries; Age 



Less 


than 20 years 


2% 


20 - 


30 years 


54 


31 - 


40 years 


18 


41 - 


50 years 


14 


51 - 


6 4 years 


11 



TOTAL 99% 
(N) (162) 
NA 6 



As a group they are relatively well educated. Only 1% 
of the group does not have a high school education while 6 3% 
of the sample has had some college education: 



Table III-26 
Secretaries : Education 



10 years 1% 

12 years 36 

13 - 16 years 46 

17 or more 17 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) (164) 
NA 4_ 

Of those who were foreign born approximately one third came 
to the United States prior to age 10 : 
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Table III-27 
Secretaries: Place of Birth 



United States: 




East Coast 


45% 


South 


■11 


Central 


29 


West 


4 


Foreign, including 
Puerto Rico 


11 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(165) 


NA 


3 



Despite the relative youthfulness of the group a substantial 
proportion of the group is married and a small fraction of the 
group is divorced: 

Table III-28 
Secretaries: Marital Statu^ 

32% 
56 
7 

5_ 

100% 
(168) 
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Single 
Married 
Divorced 
Other 
TOTAL 
(N) 
NA 
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A majority report having no children although there are 
some .with as many as 4 children: 



Table III-29 

Secretaries: Number^ of Children 

None 5 8% 

One child 11 

Two children ' 13 

Three children 11 

Four or more children 7 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) • (139) 

NA 29 

The group is mainly white with a small number of blacks and 
Puerto Ricans: 



Table III-30 

Secretaries: Race or Ethnicity 

Black 9% 

White 87 

Puerto Rican 3 

Other 1 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (162) 

ERIC NA 6 
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Less than half of the group reports that they speak a foreign 
language and among those who do the most common language is 
Spanish: 

Table III-31 



Secretaries: Languages Spoken 
Other_ th_an English ^ 

Italian 10% 

Spanish 42 

Others 48 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (60) 

NA 108 



A majority of the secretaries in the sample are Protestant 
with only a small proportion of Jews: 

Table III-32 
Secretaries : Religion 



Catholic 27% 

Protestant 6 3 

Jewish 3 

Other . 7- 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (139) 
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As a group the secretaries have not had a long work his- 
tory. Thirty-nine percent of the group reports having been 
employed less than 12 months full time in the past two years: 



Table III-33 

Secretaries: Number of Months cf Pull 
Employment in Past 2 Years 

Six months or less 20% 

7-12 months 19 

13 - 24 months 60 

TOTAL 99^ 

(N) {160) 

NA . 8 

This may be a reflection of the fact that college secretar- 
ies are often recruited from the ranks of students who are either 
going to school part time or who are working part time to stay 
in school. Forty-ning percent of those who worked reports 
having held more than one job in the past two years: 

Table III-34 



Secretaries: N\imber of Different 
Jobs in Last 2 Years 



1 job 51% 

2 jobs 27 

3 or more jobs \ 2 3 

ErJc total 101% 

. (N^ (150) 
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The relatively transient nature of the group is reflected 
in the fact that 41% of the group has been employed at their 
present job for less than one year: 



Table III-35 

Secretaries : Length of Time 
on Present Job 



Less than 12 months 


41% 


12 - 24 months 


28 


25 - 36 months 


10 


37-60 months 


12 


60 - 120 months 


8 


120 - 240 months 


2 


240 - 348 months 


3 


TOTAL 


104% 


(N) 


(157) 


NA 


11 



The secretaries generally do not plan on remaining on the 
job for an extended period of time. Seventy percent of the 
group expects to be on the job for one year or less: 
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Table III-36 



Secretaries: Length of Time Respondents 
Expect to Remain at Present Job 



Only a short while 


32% 


Another year 


38 


Several years 


20 


Rest of work life 


10 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(157) 


NA 


11 



Most of the secretaries in the group report that they work 
a 7 or 8 hour day: 



Table III-37 

Secretaries: Number of Hours Worked 
Per Day on Present Job 

Less than 7 hours 9% 
7-8 hours 88 

More than 8 hours 2 

TOTAL 99% 
(N) (160) 
NA 8 

Similarly most of them do not work on Saturday: 
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Table III-38 



Secretaries: Percent Normally 
Working on Saturday 



Yes . 4% 

No 9 6 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (162) 

NA 6 

A majority of the group 'reports that the job leaves enough 
time for the family: 



Table III-39 



Secretaries; Do You Think Your Job 
Leaves You Enough Time for Your 
Family and Other Non-Work 
Activities? 



Yes 6 4 

No 36 

TOTAL 100 

(N) (157) 

NA ; ^ 11 . 

Most of the secretaries would not do the same work if they 
had to live their life over again: 



5- 
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Table III-40 



Secretaries: If You Had The Chance 
'to Start Your' Working Life Over 
Again , Would You Choose The 
Same Kind of Work You 
Are Doing Now? 



Yes 46% 

No 54 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) (158) 
NA 10 

Tables 111-41 to III-44 present data on the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles Classification of the jobs held by this 
group : 



Table III-41 



Secretaries: Job's Relationship to 
Data Manipulation 



Skill Level Required Percentage of Jobs 
(high to low) 

0 Synthesizing 2% 

1 Coordinating 8 

2 Analyzing. , , . , , 2 

3 Compiling. . , , 81 

4 Computing , 1 

5 Copying 4 

O 6 Comparing , 1 

ERIC 

7-8 No Significant Relationship 1 
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Table III-42 

Secretaries: Job ! s • ^Relationship 
to People . 

Skill Level Required Percentage of Jobs 

0 Mentoring i^ 

1 Negotiating 1 

2 Instructing 2 

3 Supervising , — 

4 Diverting 1 

5 Persuading. . . , X 

6 Speiaking-Signaling 81 

7 Serving 

8 No Significant Relationship 13 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) (146) 
NA . 22__ 
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Table III-43 



Secretaries: Job's Relationship 
to Things 

Level of Skill Required Percentage of Jobs 
(high to low) — 

0 Setting up * % 

1 Precision work»... 1 

2 Operating controlling i 

3 Driving-operating 

4 Manipulating . 

5 Tending 

6 Feeding-off hearing — 

7 Handling • 

8 No significant relationship 97 

TOTAL ■ 99% 
(N) (146) 
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Table III-44 
Secretaries: Job Characteristics 



Job Characteristics Percentage of Jobs 

16 Activities of a 
routine , concrete 

organized nature. 88% (146) 

17 Repetitive or short 
cycle operations 

with set procedure ......... 10 (146) 

18 Activities require 
no judgement of 
problem solving 

nature 8 (146) 

19 Activities require 
precise attainraent 
of set limits, 

tolerance , standards 12 (146) 

WA 22 

To summarize, this group xs not typical of secretaries, 
They are relatively young ^ relatively well educated and with 
pl^^ns to move on to other employments in the near future. Be- 
cause of the location of their jobs in a university the jol? 
is somewhat less structured than a similar job in industry. 

E. Nurses ^ Aides 

The nurses' aides in this sample of worker: are employed 
by two large metropolitan hospitals, both located in areas 
servicing ghettos. Since there are few differences between 
the subjects and the hospitals in the two sub-saniples , they 
ERJC have been combined. 
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Nurses' aides (orderlies when they are men) are found in 
every unit of the hospital performing a variety of patient- 
oriented duties. Most require little special skill; they are 
in the nature of routine support activities profession- 
al staff (nurses and physicians etc.) which pruvide patients 
with much of the daily non-xuedical care they require. Nurses* 
aides, under the nurse in charge of the unit, answer patient 
bells r help patients to eat, wheel patients to other p'arts of the 
hospital, give baths and bed pans, clean, patients and bedding 
when necessary^ take urine specimens, etc. Many of these ac- 
tivities are moderately to very unpleasant? most are menial. 
Nurses* aides keep patient units clean, arrange and care for 
flowers, maintain service areas such as pantries., bathrooms, 
etc. Some of their other activities are more of a quasi-medical 
nature: nurses' aides sometimes take temperatures, pulse and 
respiration, report food intake, and do pre-operative preps. 

Workers in this site are unionized. They work a full 
eight hours a day including one fifteen minute coffee break; 
they take a half hour to an hoiir for lunch (time over and above 
their eight hour shift). Most are required to change shifts 
and to work weekends, since patient care must go on at all times. 
There are a very large number of rules and regulations which 
nurses' aides must learn and observe concerning hospital pro- 
cedures, working hours , particular tasks, uniforms, excused 
and unexcused absences and so th. They are :v:>i.igned a par- 
ticular station and tend to reir'. :.' there. 
^ Training for this position is on-the-job; the program of 

^i^^study is classroom and supervised clinical practice and takes 
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about six weeks. Workers are then permanently placed^ generally 
on a patient ward v;here they are under the direct supervision 
of not only the head nurse, but virtually all other medical 
staff, including floor nurses, physicians, and other technical 
personnel. They also have a general supervisor in the Nursing 
Department to whom they report illnesses, absences, hours, etc. 
There is no promotional ladder without further training in 
nursing. 

Most nurses' aides are women. About three-quarter of all 
aides in the United States are women as are 86 percent of our 
sample : 



Table III-45 
Nurses ' Aides : Sex 





Male 


14% 


Female 


86 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(194) 


NA 


1 



It is also fairly typical for hospitals to want older, more 
raature workers, particularly if they spend a relatively long 
time training them. The hospitals seek experienced workers, 
but it is not a requirement. In this sample, few (5 percent) 
are under 20 years old; approximately half are between thirty 
O .id fifty: 
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Table III-46 
Nurses ' Aides: Age 



Less 


than 20 years old 


5% 


21 - 


30 years old 


35 


31 - 


39 years old 


25 


40 - 


50 years old 


24 


51 - 


65 >3ars old 


10 



TOTAL 99% 
(N) (154) 
NA 41 

Althou^li a high school diploma is not a requirement, it is 
considered desirable. Half the sample are high school graduates 
and an additional 13 percent have some additional training; 
the remainder (38 percent) have less than a high school diploma: 



Table III-47 
Nurses" Aides: Education 



8 years or less 10% 

9 - 12 years 77 

13 or more 13 

TOTAL 100%' 

(N) (183) 

NA 12 
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Almost txiree fifths of the sc.. le aro married and an ad- 
ditional quarter have been married and are nov; divorced or 
separated: 



Table III-48 

Nurses' Aides: Marital Status 

Single 15% 

Married 59 

Divorced 8 

Other 15 

TOTAL 101% 

(N) (188) 

N A , [ ^ 1.^ 

Only a fifth have not been married. As a group of the 
Nurses* Aides tend to have large families as Table III-49 ind 
cates: thirty-five percent have three or more children: 



Table III-49 
Nurses' Aides: Number of Children 
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None 


17% 


One child 


25 


iVo children 


23 


Three children 


15 


Pour or more children 


20 



TOTAL 100% 
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Almost tv.'c third:;- of the nursns' aides are Protestant; 
another quarter are Catholic: 

Table III-50 
Nurses' Aides: Religion 



Catholic 27% 

Protestant 6 3 

Jewish 1 

Other 10_ 

TOTAL 101% 

(N) (176) 

NA ^ 19 

The vast majority (84 perce^.t) report that they are Black 
and an additional 12 percent are Puerto Rican: 

Table III-51 
Nurses' Aides: Race or Ethnicity 



Black 84% 

White 3 

Puerto Rican 12 

Other 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (184) 

NA 11 
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Considering rhat almost a third of the group are foreign 
born and 80 percent of those who speaJ*: a foreign language, speak 
Spani;^ . it is likely that many of those who p^e ^-^ank are from 
Puerto ^-u\^'o or other Latin American countries: 

Table III-52 



Nurses' Aides: Languages Spoken 
Other than English 





Spanish 


80% 


Other 


20 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(44) 


NA 


151 



Hovever, all speak English since they nust speak, read, 
and write the language fluently in order to be hired for this 
job. A substantial proportion of the nurses' aides (43 percent) 
are migrants from the south: 
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Table III-53 
Nurses' Aides: Place of Birth 



United States: 




East Coast 


24% 


South 


43 


Central 


1 


West 


1- 


Foreiv^. including 




Puerto Rico 


31 


TOTAL 


100% 




(175) 


NA 


20 



Virtually all the rest were born ^' u..a east v;here this 
employment site is located. As indics:. . in TabJo III-54 , of 
those who emigrated to the United States from elsewhere, they 
are about evenly divided between those who arrived as children 
or youths (42 percent before the age of 21) and those who 
arrived as adults <47 percent between twenty--one and forty). 
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Tatle III-54 



"Tr^'/i^^^^ °- Arrival ir 

U.S. if foreign born includina 
Pv3r tQ Rico 



l>ess than 10 years 
10-21 years 
22 - 30 years 
31 - 40 years 
Over 4 0 y ^^T-c; 



16% 
26 
23 
24 

9 



TOThL 
(N) 
NA 



9 8% 
(45) 
150 



most of these nurses' .laes, thai, work is a., has 
^een . f.,x ti„e occupation, .earl, ii,,, ^^^^^^^^ 
have .ee„ o. t.eir present ,o. ,or over «ve .ears; .0 percent 

7 percent for over 20 y-a-^ Nin^^t^, 

Ninety-three perctint have held 
only this one job in the last 2 years: 



Table III-55 
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Nurses' Aides: 
Jobs in L 


Number of Different 
:ist Two Years 


1 job 










93% 


2 jobs 










5 


3 or more 




2 


TOTAL 
(N) 

NA 




100% 
(171) 

24 



As a group their tenure 3 not only long, but their wo 
history is also steady. Less than 10 percent, as is seen i 
Table 111-56/ have been employed at this job for less than 



Table 111-56 

Nurses* Aide: Length of Tir.e 
on Present Jo^ 



One year or less 




1-2 years 


18 


2-3 years 


10 


3^5 years 


16 


5 ^ 10 years 


20 


10 - 20 years 


20 


More than twenty years 


7 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(184) 


NA 


11 



Three quartern of the aides have been employed 22 to 2 
luonths out of the last two years: 

Table III-57 

Nurses" Aides: Number of -Months of 
. Employr'Aent in Last 
^ 2 Years 

Six months or less 
7-12 months 
12-24 months 



8% 
11 
81 



TOTAL 



100% 
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They work a full 7 or 8 hour day: 



Table III-58 
Nurses' Aides: Number of Hours Worked 



Per Day on Present Jo b 

Le s s th an 7 h ou r s - - % 

7 8 hours 95, 

More than 8 nours v 4 

TOTAL 10 0% 

(N) (183) 

NA 12 



Because of the shifts most periodically have to work on 
Saturdays: 



Table III-59 



Nurses' 


Aides: Percent Normally 
Working on Saturday 






Yes 




80% 


No 




20 


TOTAL 




100% 


(N) 




(179) 


NA 




16 



In spite of their full time employment and relatively long 
hours and the need to work on weekends, three quarters of the 
workers (who are largely women with families) report that they 
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hav<^ ciiOugh time for their family and non-work activities: 



Table III-60 



Nurses' Aides: "Do You Think Your Job 
Leaves You Enough Time for Your 
Family and Other Non-Work 
Activities?" 



Yes 74% 

No . 26 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) (185) • 
NA 10 

However, 42 percent would not choose 'this type of work 
again, had they the chance to make another, career choice. Never- 
theless the remaining three-fifths would remain as nurses' aides 
presumably even if they had other options: 



Table III-61 



Nurses' Aides: "If You Had the Chance 
to Start Your Working Life Again, 
Would You Choose the Same Kind 
of Work You Are Doinq Now?" 



Yes 58% 

NO 42 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) (184) 
NA 11 
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For the most part, these workers consider their jobs to 
be permanent. Half believe they will remain at this job for 
at least several years and another third for the rest of their 
lives. Only 5 percent expect to leave the job within a short 
while: 



Table III-62 

Nurses' Aides: Length of Time 
Respondents Expect to Remain 
at Present Job 



Only a short while 


5% 


Another year 


13 


Several years 


48 


Rest of working life 


34 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(168) 


NA 


27 



We have described the work done by the nurses' aides above 
in a general way. Their tasks normally are varied, but tend 
to be rather menial and take little in the way of skill.. How- 
ever, they work with people rather than objects and in doing 
so often get a chance to meet and talk with a wide variety of 
people while also contributing directly to their welfare. 
Although their jobs are at the bottom of the prof essional-semi- 
pr6fessional hospital hierarchy and hence there are numerous 
persons directing their activities, the nurses' aides are not 
always continuously supervised. That depends upon the particu- 
lar task they are doing and what division of the hospital they 
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are in . 

According to the Dictionary of Occupational Title ^ classifi- 
cations, nurses' aide jobs require no significant skills in terms 
of manipulating either data or things. The manual tasks that 
are done are unskilled. In relation to people, the skills re- 
quired are "serving" skills, the lowest of those on this continuum. 
The DOT also suggests that v/orkers may have to perform under 
stress and occasionally to make evaluations concerning whether 
professional help should be called or not. The occasional use 
of personal judgment, however, is more in the nature of deciding 
if. there is a problem than of dealing with the problem itself. 
Most activities are carried out by very standard! zed -procedures ^ 
but not procedures v/ith rigorous standards of performance quality 
to be lived up to. Although the activities often change from 
hour--to-hour and day-- to-day, they remain within a limited range. 

Table III-63 

Nurses ' Aide : Job Characteristics (DOT) . 

Skill Level Required 
In relation to 

people #7 "Serving" (lowest level sk\ll) 

In relation to 

data #8 "no significant relationship) 

In relation to 

things #8 "no significant relationship) 

Job Characteristics 

No "bureaucratic" traits present 

Other traits specified: 

(Situations requiring dealing with people in 
performing actual tasks) 

(Situations requiring performing under stress 
or risk taking conditions) 

ERIC 

(Situations requiring evaluation of information 

against sensory or judgmental critGria)_ _ 
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F. tJursing Students 

The nursing students in this site are in their last two 
years of a collegiate nursing program (Table III-64) . The pro- 
grani is one of the best-known and highly regarded training pro- 
grams in the country. IVhile most nursing prograir^s are either 
three-year diploma or fr .^r-year baccalaureat programs, this 
particular program is one of the new five-year collegiate pro- 
grams . 



Table III-64 
Nursing Students: Education 



In addition to at least 2 
years liberal arts college, 




Completed 2 of 3 years 
Nursing Training 


52% 


Completed 3 of 3 years 
Nursing Training 


48 


TOTAL 


iOO% 


(N) 


(170) 


NA 


3 



The nursing school is part of a major urban teaching hos- 
pital, which in turn is affiliated with a major American univer- 
sity. The students are selected from among applicants who 
have completed at least two years of a liberal arts education 
and they receive their professional training from hospital and 
university personnel for three additional years. At this time 
they receive a Bachelor of Science degree from the university. 
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Students in the program live in the Nursing Residence Hall 
located adjacent to the hospital complex- In their first year 
of training, the students recsive many hours of classrooin work 
in basic and applied science and in practical nursing skills. 
They also do some actual patient care. As the three years 
progress, students decrease the nuiit^er of classroom hours and 
increase the number of patient care hours. Their tuition is 
reduced accordingly since they are providing skilled manpower 
for the operation of the hospital. 

Student nurses work in virtually ever^^ division of the 
hospital; they rotate their tours of duty every few months so 
that they spend some time in each of the specialized hospital 
services. The students work either regular or modified shift 
hours depending upon the amount of classroom hours they are 
putting in. While on duty, they must live up to all the rules 
and regulations of normal hospital personnel and undergo typical 
supervision; only their tasks are modified based on the amount 
of skill they have acquired in training. 

Thus, while in training, these nursing students' lives 
are much like those of any full-time hospital nurse, except 
they spend additional work hours engaged in study and the 
particular type of nursing they are doing changes several times 
in the course of the year. Students, like professional nurses, 
work a full year with a normal annual vacation, work night as 
well as day shifts, weekends and holidays, and occasionally do 
extra-duty hours with patients needing private care. 

Upon graduation, these students enter a wide variety of 
careers. Many enter specialized forms of nursing such as 

EKLC 
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pediatric, psychiatric, etc. nursing. Others continue their 
education in preparation to teach nursing or do administrative 
work. Like many nurses, others may marry and take less than 
full-time positions . 

As is quite typical for the nursing profession as a whole, 
96 percent of these students are female. There are a small 
number of men enrolled in the program rs well: 



Table III-65 
Nursing Students: Sex 





Male 


4% 


Female 


96 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(173) 


NA 





Since they are required to have two years of college be- 
fore entering training, most of the students are over the age 
of twenty/ but under thirty, (91 percent) : 



Table III-66 
Nursing Students: Age 



Less than 20 years old 2% 
20 - 29 years old 90 
30 - 40 years old ■ 



9 



TOTAL 101% 

ERLC (N) (171) 
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The majority (88 percent) are single, but there are some 
married and divorced students. Eight percent of the sample 
have children. (Tables III-67 and III-6 8) : 

Table III-67 

Nursing Students: Marital Status 

Single . 88.% 

Married . . 11 

Divorced 1 

ether — 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) ' (173) 

NA 0 

Table III-6 8 
Nursing Students: Nuniber of Children 



None 


91% 


One child 


5 


Two children 


1 


Three children 


1 


Four or more children 


1 


TOTAL 


99% 


(N) 


(79) 


NA 


94 
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The majority of the students are drawn frora the east coast 
(71 percent) where the school is located. Hov;ever students 
also come from other parts of the country and from otlier countries, 
including a few from Puerto Rico: 



Table III-69 
Nursing Students: Place of Birth 



United States: 




East coast 


71% 


South 


4 


Central . 


11 


West 


4 


Foreign, including 
Puerto Rico 


10 


TOTAL 


lOO^o 


(N) 


(167) 


NA 


6 



About 21 perceiiL of these "foreign" students have arrived 
in the United States at or after the age of twenty (Table 
III-70) ;we can assume that a number are students who have come 
specifically for the purposes of this outstanding training: 
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Table III-70 



Nursing Students: Age on Arrival in U.S* if 
Foreign Born (including Puerto Rico) 

Less than 10 years 5 3% 

10-21 years 31 

22 - 27 years 16 

TOTAL 10 0% 

(N) (19) 
NA ' 15 4 

Over a third of the students who speak a foreign language 
speak Sparish (Table III-71) ; (Table 111-72); however, only 
one percent report themselves to be Puerto Ricans* 



Table 111-71 



Nursing Students: Languages Spoken 
Other Than Encrlish 



Italian 6% 

Spanish 37 

Other 57, 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (86) 

NA 87 

Therefore, we can assume that for most of the students 
Spanish and other second languages (primarily French) are not 
native languages but acquired academically. 

The majority o£ the sample irj white, and Protestant: 
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Table III-72 

Mursing Students: Race or Ethnicity 

Black 2% 

VThite 95 

Puerto Rican 1 

Other 1_ 

TOTAL 99% 

(N) (170) 

NA 3 



Table III-73 



Nursing Stu^lents: Religion 



Catholic 38% 

Protestant 4 8 

Jew 6 

Other 9_ 

TOTAL 101% 

(N) (146) 

NA 27 

These students will graduate as registered nurses. Most 
of their activities are related to dealing with people, some- 
times in relatively complex ways; however, according to the 
Dictionary of Occuc :itional T itles, the job of nurse is given 
an average rating of "7" for tlxe level of skill necessary in 
dealing v;ith people hierarchy — "serving." The basic require- 
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itients are a facility for relating to people and being interested 
in their welfare. Manipulation o-^ data is also a requircinent , 
nnrsing rated as requiring a higher skill level in this dimen- 
sion, "3" or "conipiiing" skills. The job of nurse is rated as 
having no significant relationship to things in the DOT class- 
ification . 

Therefore, we may say that the job these students are 
doing in the hospital is one of a moderate level of skill, 
primarily requiring skills in dealing with people in a serving 
relationship. Most nursing jobs are located in hospitals 
(more than two-thirds of the nurses work in hospitals, nursing 
homes and other institutions) . So located, nurses are generally 
required to work full eight hour shifts that are demanding 
in terms of requiring constant activity and attention to detail 
(Table III-74 also indicates that the attention to detail and 
precise standards is a characteristic o£ this job). There are 
usually numerous rules and regulations relating to attendance r 
hospital procedure, and job performance that must be adhered to; 

Table III-74 

Nursing Students: Job Characteristics (DOT) 

Skill Level Required 

from 9-13 In relation to data #3 "Compiling" 



14 In relation to people 



* . .#7 



fl 



Serving 



II 



15 In relation to things*.. #8 



"No signifi- 
cant relation- 



. ti 
ship 



Job Characteristics 



IB — ^ 

17 — 

18 ~ 
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19 Activities require precise attainment of set 
present limits, tolerance^ standards. 
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these procedures relates not only to cent^ral patient care tasks 
but also to the collateral activities engaged in by a nurse 
(such as record-keeping) . 

Most of the nurses who graduate from this collegiate 
program will be able to obtain jobs in specialized types of 
nursing if they choose to, rather than general floor nursing, 
which constitutes the largest number of nursing jobs available. 
They will also be able to move into supervisory positions with 
a minimal of post- training experience. This sample of nursing 
students is a highly selected group and is being trained in 
one of the finest medical facilities in the country. However, 
whatever its other characteristics, most of the jobs a nurse 
does have the same characteristics noted above — serving people, 
compiling records and other forms of data, and close attention 
to detail and precise specifications. 

As we have already stated, the nurses in this sample are 
either finished with their three years of training or one year 
short of graduation. Although they are not yet registered, 
they have worked in a hospital three years. Only 13 percent 
of the students said. that they would not choose this profession 
again if they had the opportunity to make^ another decision. 

Table III-75 

, Nursing Students: "If You had a Chance to Start 

Your Working Life Again, Would You Choose the 
Same Kind of Work You Are Doing Mov7?" 

Yes 87% 
No 

TOTAL 

ERIC 



lOO^o 

(159) 
14 
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G. Office Temporary Workers 

The office temporary sample was ' three urban 

office temporary firms. Two of the t: ai.e located 

in the east. • The third is located in the midwest. 

Office temporary workers are an unusual group in terms 
of the kinds of work they do and the ways in which their jobs 
are structured. In general the majority of office temporary 
workers are hired for clerical and secretarial positions. In 
most organizations jobs of this type are relatively structured. 
Yet the office temporary worker works at those jobs in a 
fairly irregular manner. The worker may work at a particular 
firm for only a short period of time. He or she may work less 
than full time and may work on an irregular schedule. Con- 
sequently the job is typically a relatively structured job 
which the worker may work at in an irregular unstructured fashion • 

While the majority of the workers in our sample of office 
temporaries are clerical and secretarial workers, there are 
also a small number of somewhat more highly skilled workers 
included. A niomber of accountants, computer personnel and 
other more highly skilled individuals are placed by the f irias . 

In general office temporary firms rely heavily on lists 
of individuals. Workers are usually assigned by telephone. 
When the firm has a call for an individual with particular 
skills the office will telephone the potential worker and 
request that the worker report to the job. The worker has a 
choice of whetlier to accept the job or not. The individual 
worker will then report to the job directly. A particular 
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job may last for a day or it may last up to several months. 
The worker is paid through the office temporary firm by mail, 
not directly by the employing firm. Similarly, although the 
employing firm will make a report on the employee to the office 
temporary service, the primary allegiance of thu workers is 
with the office temporary firm that pays him and assigns him 
to jobs. 

As indicated in Table III-76 the majority of the workers 
in the office temporary sample are women although there are a 
number of men: 



Table III-76 
Office Temporaries; Sex 

Male 
Female 
TOTAL 

(N) (347) 
NA : L_ 

Over half of the group is between 20 and 40 years of age: 



19% 
81 
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Table 111-11 
Office Temporaries: Age 



Less than 20 years 




7% 


20-29 years of . 




41 


30 - 39 years ola 




15 


40 - 50 years old 




22 

« 


51 - 64 years old 


'e 


11 


65 or over 




2 


TOTAL 




98% 


(N) 




(336) 


NA 




12 



Table III-78 presents data relating to the educational 
level in the group. They are quite well educated, less than 
10% having less than a high school education and almost half 
having some college: 



Table III-78 
Office Temporaries ; Education 



8 years or less 


1% 


9-11 years 


8 


12 years 


44 


13-16 years 


42 


17 + 


6 


TOTAL 


101% 


(N) 


(345) 
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Reflecting the fact that one of the fiorms from which data 
were collected is in the midwest, the place of birth of the 
workers shows a large proportion of individuals born in the 
central states: 



Tab^ Tll-79 
Office Temporaries; Place of Birth 



United States: 




East coast 


42% 


South 


18 


Central 


30 


West 


1 


Foreign, including 
Puerto Rico 


9 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(345) 


NA 


3 



Only a small proportion of the sample wes born outside 
of the United States and the majority of these workers arrived 
in the US prior to age 20 : 
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Table III-80 



Office Tempo-, aries : Age of Arrival in U.S. if 
Foreign Born (including Puerto Rico) 

Less than 2 \^ears 37% 

11 - 21 years 30 

22 - 30 years 17 

31 - 40 years 13 

Over 40 years 3 

TOTAL 100.% 

(N) • (30) 

NA ^ 318 

Over half of the workers either are or have been marri 

Table III-81 

Office Temporaries: Marital Status 

Single 38% 

Married 53 

Divorced 6 

Other A- 

TOTAL 99% 

(N) (341) 

NA ^ Z_ 



Similarly 65% of the workers have at least one child; 
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Table III-82 
Office Temporaries: Number of Chilclren 



None ■^^^ 
One child 23 
Two children 18 
Three children 13 

Four or more children H 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (276) 

NA I2_ 

Table III- 83 presents data relating to the race of the 
responctents. The majority of the workers are white although 
there are a significant number of blacks: 

Table III-83 
Office Temporaries: Race or Ethnicity 



Black 19^ 



White 

Puerto Rican 
Other 



78 
2 
1 



TOTAL 100% 
(N) (338) 
NA 10- 
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Table III-84 presents data relating to the religious 
affiliation of the workers. The largest proportion of workers 
are Catholic with smaller numbers of Protestants and Jews: 

Table 111-84 
Office Temporaries: Religion 



44% 



Catholic 

Protestant 35 

11 
10 



Jew 
Other 



TOTAL 100% 
(N) (297) 
NA . 



51 



Table III-85 presents data on the employment history of 
the workers. Although they are temporary workers a substantial 
number of them have been employed almost full time in the past 
two years: 

Table III-85 

Office Temporaries: Number of Months of Full 
Employment in Last 2 Years 



Six months or less 40% 

7-12 months 22 

13-18 months 14 

19-24 months ' 21 



TOTAL 



97% 
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Similarly Table III-86 indicates that about one quarter of 
the responde,nts have had only their current job in the past 
two years and another quarter have been employed on only one 
other job in this period: 



Table III-86 



Office Temporaries: 
In Last 


Nurnber of 
Two Yeai~3 


Different Jobs 




1 job 




28% 


2 jobs 




26 


3 or imore jobs 




46 


TOTAL 




100% 


(N) 




C303) 


NA 




45 



Most of the workers have a relatively short affiliation 
with the office temporary firm einpLoying them: 

Table III-87 

Office Temporaries: Length of Time 
on Pres ent Job 

26% 
40 
13 
12 
2 
2 
1 

96% 
( 255) 

93 
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1 month or less 
2-6 months 
7-12 months 
12 - 36 months 
36 - 48 months 
49-60 months 
61 ^ 



TOTi' 
(N) 
NA 
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The majority work the standard 7 or 8 hour day 



Tabic 111 08 

Office Temporaries: Number of Hours Worked 
^ Per Day on Present Job 



Less than 7 hours 13% 
7-8 hours 83 

More than 8 hours 3 

TOTAL ' ^ 99% 

(N) (308) 
NA 40 



Most dO' not work on Saturdays and a majority of the workers 
thjLZ'k that their work leaves them enough time for their families 
anid otSier activities : 



Table 111-89 



Office Temporaries: Percent Normally 
Working on Saturday 



Yes 9% 

No 91 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) (322) 
NA 26 
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L-9 0 



Office Temporaries: "Do you Think Your Job 
Leaves You Enough Time for Your Family 
and Other Non-Work Activities?" 





Yes 


77% 


No • 


23 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(313) 


NA 


35 



Most of the workers do not intend to remain at the present 
job for a long period of time and a majority would not be 
doing the same thing if they had life to live over again* 



Table III-91 



Office Temporaries: Length of Time Responde.nts 
Expect to Remain at Present Job 



Only a short while 54% 

Another year 23 

Several years 15 

Rest of work life 8 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (286) 

NA 62 
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Table XI 1-9 2 



Office Temporaries: "if You had the Chance to 
Start Your Working Life Over Again, 
Would You Choose the Same Kind 
, of Work You Are Doing Now?" 



Yes 
No ■ 



55 



TOTAL 100^ 

<N) (321) 
27 



The workers in the sample are employed at a variety of 
jobs. Tables 111-93 to III-96 present the DOT data related to 
the jobs at which they are working. 

To summarize the demographic data on the group of office 
temporary workers; they are largely female, well educated, 
relatively young workers for whom the office temporary job is 
a short term intermediate employment. 

Table III-93 

Office Temporaries: Job's Relationship to 
Data Manipulation (DOT) 
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0 Synthesizing 


3% 


1 Coordinating 


8 


2 Analyzing 


4 


3 Compiling 


56 


4 Computing ■ 


8 


5 Copying 


15 


6 Comparing 




7-8 No significant relationship 


8 


TOTAL 


102% 


(N) 


(278) 


NA 


70 



Table III-94 



Office Temporaries: Job's Relationship 
to People (DOT) 



0 Mentoring 

1 Negotiating 

2 Instructing 3 

3 Supervising 

4 Diverting 1 

5 Persuading . 4, 

6 Speaking-signaling 28 

7 Serving ^ 

8 No significant relationship 56 

TOTAL 99% 

(N) (278) 

NA 70^ 



Table III--95 

Office Temporaries: Job's Relationship 
to Things (DOT) 



0 


Setting up 


— % 


1 


Precision work 


2 


2 


Operating-controlling 


5 


3 


Driving-operating 




4 


Manipulating 




5 


Tending 




6 


Feeding-off bearing 




7 


Handling 


1 


8 


No significant relationship 


91 



TOTAL 99% 



Tc.ble III-96 
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Office Temporaries: Job Characteristics (DOT) 



Activities of a routine concrete 
organized nature 

Repetitive or short cycle 
operations with set procedures 



80% 
46 



Activities require no judgment 
of problem solving nature 53 

Activities require precise 
attainment of set limits, 

tolerances , standards 57 

(N) (278) 



NA 



70 



H. Taxi Drivers 

The taxi drivers in this site are employed by two garages 
in New York City. Since both garages are union shops, none of 
these drivers owns his own cab. Wages are paid to the drivers 
on the basis of a percentage of the amount shown on the n^ter, 
In addition tips axe collected independently of the meterec^ 
fare . 

The taxi drivers in the sample, are overwhelmingly male, 
as is the case in occupation generally: 

Table III-97 
Taxi Drivers : _Sex ^ 

Male 
Female 



97% 
3 



TOTAL 



100% 
(317) 
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Most of the drivers in the sample work a regular shift and 
are employed on a full-time basis rather than a part-time basis. 
The garages in which the sample was obtained employ only full 
time union drivers. Over half of the drivers in the sample 
are over 30 years of age with over one quarter over 50 years 
of age : 



Table III-9 8 
Taxi Drivers; Age 



Less than 20 years old 


3% 


21 - 30 years old 


38 


31 - 39 years old 


11 


40 - 50 years old 


14 


51 - 64 years old 


26 


65 or over 


8 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(314) 


NA 


18 



As a group the drivers are quite well educated. Over 40% 
of the drivers report having attended some college: 
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Table III-99 



Taxi Drivers : 


Education 










14% 


Q — 11 vears 




17 


12 years 






13 - 16 years 




37 


17 and up 




7 


TOTAL 




100% 


(N) 




(314) 


NA 




18 



Most of the drivers were born on the east coast although 
almost 20% of the group was born outside the continental United 
States : 

Table Ill-lOO 



Taxi Drivers; Place of Birth 

United States; 

East coast 69% 

South 5 

Central - 4 

West ^ 



Foreign / including 
Puerto Rico 



EKLC 



TOTAL 
(N) 
NA 



99% 
(302) 
30 
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Of those drivers who were born outside the United States a 
majority came to the US before they were 10 years of age: 



Table III-lOl 



Taxi Drivers: Age of Arrival in U.S. if 
Foreign Born (including Puerto Rico) 



Less than 10 years 51% 
10 - 21 years 21 
22 - 30 years 18 

30 - 55 years . 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) (57) 
NA _275 

Given the substantial number of younger drivers it is not 
surprising that 3 8% of the drivers in the sample report that 
they are single: 

Table III-102 
Taxi Drivers: Marital Status _ 
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Single 38% 

Married ^2 

Divorced 10 

Other ^ ' 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) , (318) 

NA 3lL- 
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The drivers in this sample are predominantly v;hite (84%). 
A substantial proportion of the group was Jewish 44% and only 
14% Catholic (Table III-103) . Many of the taxi drivers speak 
Italian: 

Table III-103 
Taxi Drivers: Religion 



Catholic 
Protestant 



Other 
TOTAL 
(N) 
NA 



Table III-104 



14% 

33 



, • T 44 
Jewish 



9 



100% 
(266) 
66 



Taxi 


Drivers 
Other 


: Languages Spoken 
Than English 






Italian 






36% 


Spanish 






20 


Other 






45 


TOTAL 






101% 


(N) 






(169) 


NA 






163 
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The taxi industry as a whole has a substantial turnover in 
drivers. Our sample reflects this relatively high turnover 
with 22% of the workers having been employed for less than six 
months in the past two years: 

Table III-105 

Taxi Drivers: Number of Months of Full 
Employment in Last 2 Years 

Six months or less 
7-12 months 

13-24 months 

TOTAL 
(N) 

NA 

Similarly 46% of the sample reports having held two or 
more jobs in the past two years: 



22% 
15 
62 
99% 
(296) 
36 



Table III-106 



Taxi Drivers: Number of Different 
Jobs in Last 2 Years 



TOTAL 



NA 



1 job 56% 

2 jobs 23 

3 or more , 20 



99% 



(N) (301) 



31 



Almost one third of the sample reports having been employed 
ERJCjn the present job for less than one year: 
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Table III-107 



Taxi Drivers: Length of Time 
on Present Job 



Less than 1 year 


31% 


1-2 years 


14 


2—3 years 


6 


3—5 years 


8 


5-10 years 


Q 


10 - 20 years 


14* 


More than 20 years 


20 


TOTAL 


102% 


(N) 


(308) 


NA 


24 



The relative instability of the group in terms of employ- 
ment may at least in part be explained by their relative dissatis 
faction with the job. Over 70% of the sample reported that 
they would have pursued some other occupation if they had a 
chance to start life over again: 

Table III-108 

Taxi Drivers: "If You had the Chance to Start 
Your Life Again, Would you Choose the Same 
Kind of Work You are Doing Now?" 





Yes 


29% 


No 


71 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(295) 
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The job of taxi driver in a city is not typical of ' )w 
level jobs. On the one hand there is a great deal of autonomy 
from direct obvious supervision. TVhen the driver is away from 
the garage there is no supervisor to give instructions or to 
monitor work. On the other hand there is considerable pressure 
on the driver to earn fares. A driver with consistent low 
meter readings at the end of a shift will be put under some 
pressure to produce. 

The skills required on the job are relatively low level. 
The driving of a taxi is a relatively structured task with 
little latitude permitted the operator in the mechanics of the 
task. On the other hand the operator has considerable latitude 
in deciding about the particular ways in which he will go about 
his job. He can choose to cruise in a particular location. 
He can choose to take a particular route to a location. 

The official relationship with the customer is quite 
structured and routine, but on the other hand there is consider- 
able latiJzude in the extent to which the driver can interact 
with the customer. The art of choosing a particular approach 
to a passenger in order to get the largest possible tip is 
reputed to be one of the characteristics of New York cab drivers.. 
(Table 111-109 presents the skill and job characteristic of 
the job of taxi drivers given by the DOT.) 
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Table III-109 

Taxi Drivers: Job Characteristics (DOT) 

Skill Level Required 

in rexatxon to 

data {etc.) *4 "Computing" 

In relation to 

people #6 "Speaking-signaling" 

In relation to 

things #3 "Driving-operating" 

Job Characteristics 

Situations making preference for routine 
concrete or organized activities • 

Situations involving preference for repetitive • 
or short cycle operation with set routine. 

The particular group sample of drivers in the sample is to 
a degree divided into two groups. On the one hand there are a 
siabstantial proportion of young relatively well educated drivers 
who have not been working very long at the job. For many of 
these drivers the job would seem to be an interim one, easily 
available without special training. A second group of the 
drivers could be described as older and less well educated. 
They have been working as taxi drivers for a relatively long 
period of time ^;nd will, most likely remain at the job for the 
rest of their working lives. 

I. Industrial Workers 

1. Textile Printing Workers 

The plant from which this group of workers was drawn does 
the chemical processes involved in the manufacture of printed 
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plasticized fabric. The firm purchases plain plastic-coated 
fabric and puts it through a relatively complex series of 
chemical processes which prints designs in multiple colors on 
the fabric. It then sells this product to manufacturers of 
consumer items such as table clothes • The workers in this site, 
are semi-skilled operatives who feed, watch, and adjust the 
machinery that passes the fabric through chemical sprays (often 
several times) ^ dries, and rewinds the bolts for storage and 
shipment. The workers must keep a close eye on the fabric 
which runs at a rapid rate through the machinery. They must 
adjust the dye flow and the mechanisms that determine where 
the fabric is exposed to the chemicals, and they must regulate 
the rate at which the fabric is processed. The quality of the 
output is largely dependent upon the care with which these 
workers watch and adjust the flow. Entire bolts of fabric may 
be substandard quality if the flow of dye is irregular or the 
multiple runs through the dyes do not coincide to create the 
desired color pattern. 

The plant itself is one large room — hot, having unpleasant 
chemical odors, and noisy from the machinery which runs at 
high speeds. One or two workers operate each of the several 
large dyeing machines in the plant. Each bolt of fabric may 
pass through several of these machines if there is more than 
one color to be printed on it. Once the fabric is dyed and 
dried, it is rewoiond in bolts and stored for future shipping. 

For the operators in this plant, there is virtually no 
upward mobility; the job for most workers is a dead-end. Although 
management tried to build in a job sequence, the experiment 
was not successful. There are only a few jobs above that of 
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se i-sP:illed operator (those who set up the basic dye process) 
and few operators move into that skilled position. 

Most of the operators are male/ indeed none of the pro- 
cacti on workers are women: 

Table III-llO 



Textile Printing Workers: 


Sex 






Male 

* 




98% 


Female 




2 


TOTAL 




100% 


(N) 




(47) 


NA 







Three-fifths of the workers are under thirty and three- 
fifths are married or divorced: 

Table III-lll 
Textile Printing Workers: Marital Status 

39% 
57 
4 



100% 
(47) 



Single 
Married 
Divorced 
Other 
TOTAL 
(N) 
NA 
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Table III-112 



Textile Printing Workers: Age 





17% 


7 0 — 30 vears old 


41 


31 - 40 years old 


2 1 


41 - 50 years old 


9 


51 or over 


9 


TOTAL 


97% 


(N) 


(47) 


NA 





These workers are Us^t highly educated, half having less 
than a high school diploma: 



Table III-113 



Textile Printing Workers : Education 

8 years or less 20% 

9-11 years 31 

12 years 41 

13 - 16 years 9 

TOTAL 101% 

(N) (46) 

NA 1 
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The vast majority are black or Puerto Rican, being about 
evenly devided betv:een these t.vO groups: 

Table III-114 

« 

Textile Printing Workers : Race 
or Ethnicity 



Black 4 8% 

White 7 

Puerto Rican ' 4 3 

Other 1 

TOTAL 100%' 

(N) (44) 

NA 3 



These worker? have had fairly stable employment in the 
last two years. Three-fifths of them have been employed full- 
time for between one and two years, and an additional quarter 
between 7 and 12 months. Plant managers say that the work is 
stable and turnover reasonably low. 

2 . Electronic Assembly Workers 

This factory, located on the west coast, makes precision 
electronic devices for both commercial and military use. The 
largest number of workers in the factory are semi-skilled bench 
assemblers who put the electronic devices together after the 
metal has been prepared, cut and shaped to the proper dimensions 
and various small parts prepared for assembly. All workers 
must adhere to precise specifications, written either as blue- 
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prints or drawings . 

Aluminuuin and stainless steel are fabricated by sheet XTietal 
mechanics to close tolerances. These workers nust operate a 
variety of standard machinery including shears, punch presses, 
etc. Machinists, who must complete a formal apprenticeship 
program, set up and operate the machine tools used to cup and 
shape the metal to the precise dimensions and tolerance necessary 
for whatever particular device is currently being manufactured. 
Machinists must follow blueprints and other written specifica- 
tions very closely. Other workers, such as spot welders and 
transformer winders, perform specific pre-assembly tasks. The 
spot welders perform precision electrical welding operations 
on the sheet metal assemblies and the transformer winders use 
power operated machines to wind the precise number of copper 
wire coils that are central parts of the devices being manufac- 
tured. These workers also insulate the wire and prepare those 
wires that will be hooked up to other parts of the device by 
the assemblers. Again, each worker must perform the operations 
according to detailed specifications. 

The bench assemblers put together the various parts of the 
electronic components. Using soldering irons and small hand 
tools and working from drawings or blueprints, the assemblers 
do a num!^er of different operations in assembling each component. 
The work at each stage of operations is inspected by special 
personnel who are responsible for checking the work done against 
these specifications . 

Almoat two-thirds of our sample of workers from this plant 
are women: 
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Table III-115 
Electronic Workers: Sex 



Male 37% 

Female ^ 63 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) (30) 
NA — 

They tend to be young — forty percent of the group are bet- 
ween thirty and forty years old and approximately forty percent 
under thirty: 



Table III-116 



Electronic Workers: Age 

22 - 25 years old 20% 

26 - 30 years old 19 

31 - 40 years old 40 

41 - 56 years old 19 

TOTAL 9 8% 

(N) (30) 
NA 



The large majority of them (76%) have completed their 
high school education and a few have more than high school: 
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Te±>le III-117 
Electronic Workers: Education 



10 - 11 years 23% 

12 years 63 

13 - 15 years 13 

TOTAL 9 9 % 

, (N) (30) 
NA 

Mo s t are married or divorced and have two or three children: 



Table III-118 

Electronic Workers: Marital Status 

Single 3% 

Married 83 

Divorced 10 

Other 3_ 

TOTAL 99% 

(N) (30) 
NA 
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Table III-119 

Electronic Workers; Number of Children 

None * 

One child 14 

Two children 41 

Three children 34 

Four or more children . 10 

TOTAL 9 9 * 

(N) (29) 

They are American born, white and overwhelmingly Protestant; 

Table III-120 

Electronic Workers; Place of Birth 

United States; 



.East Coast 14^ 

South 28 

Central 14 

West 45 

Foreign, including 
Puerto Rico 



TOTAL 



101^ 



(N) (29) 



NA 



1 
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Table III-121 

Electronic Workers: Race 
or Ethnicity 



Black — % 

White 100 

Puerto Rican 

Other — 

TOTAL lOO^d 

(N) (29) 

NA 1 



Table III-122 

Electronic Workers; Religion 

Catholic 4% 
Protestant 88 
Jew 4 

Other 4_ 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) (24) 
NA 6_ 

These workers have a very stable record of employment. 
Almost half have been employed by this firm for more than two 



years (and a quarter from 5 to 10 years) ; the other half 

are relatively new workers, employed less than a year: 
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Table III-123 



Electronic Workers: Length of Time 
on Present Job 



Less than one year 47% 

1- 2 years 6 

2- 3 years 17 

3- 5 years 6 

5-10 years 23* 

TOTAL . . • 99% 
(N) (30) 
NA — 

Less than 10 percent have held more than one or two jobs 
during the last two years: * 

Table III-124 



Electronic Workers: Nuniber of Different 
Jobs in Last Two Years 



1 job 72% 

2 jobs 17 

3 or more 9 

TOTAL 9 8% 

(N) (29) 

NA 1 
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They work a full eight hour day, but do not have to work 
on Saturdays : 



Table III-125 

Electronic Workers: Number of Hours 
Worked per Day on Present Job ^ 

7 hours 3% 

8 hours 9 3 

More than 8 hours 1— 

TOTAL 99% 
(N) (30) 
NA , — 



Table III-126 



Electronic Workers: Percent Normally 
Working on Saturday 



Yes 7% 

No 93 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) (27) 

NA 3_ 

The majority (6 3%) believe that this job leaves them 
enough time for their families and other non-work activities: 
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Table III--127 



Electronic Workers: ' "Do You Think Your 
Job Leaver- You Enough Time for Your 
Family and Other Non-Work 
Activities?" 



Yes 6 3% 

No 37 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (30J 

NA 

And the majority (69%) also expect to remain at this job 
for at least several years: 



Table III-128 



Electronic Workers: Length of Time Respondents 
Expect to Remain at Present Job 



Only a short time . 17% 

Another year 14 

Several years 66 

Rest of work life 3 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (27) 

NA - 3 



However^ over half (57%) would not want to take this type 
of work again had they the opportunity to do otherwise: 
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Table III-129 

Electronic Workers: "If You had the Chance 
to Start Your Working Life Again, Would 



You Choose the Same Kind of Work 
You are Doing Now?" 




Yes 




43% 


No 




57 


TOTAL 




100% 


(N) 






NA 




2 



According to the Dic-tionary of Occupational Titles class- 
ification of their jobs, (Tables III-130 , 131, and 132) , the 
majority of these workers have little to do with data manipula- 
tion or people; this is quite clear from the description of the 
factory offered above. 
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Table 111-130 



Electronic Workers; Job's Relationship 
to Data Manipulation (DOT) 



Skill level required 
(high to low) 



0 Synthesizing 

1 Coordinating 

2 Analyzing 

3 Compiling 

4 Computing 

5 Copying 

6 Comparing 

7 - 8 No significant 
relationship 



TOTAL 
(N) 
NA 



Percentage of Jobs 



8 
4 

24 



64 



100% 
(25) 
5 



Table III-131 



•Electronic Workers: Job's Relationship 
to People (DOT) 



Skill level required Percentage of Jobs 

(high to low) 

0 Mentoring — 

1 Negotiating 

2 Instructing — . 

3 Supervising 

4 Diverting 

5 Persuading 



6 Speaking-signaling 4 

7 Serving 

8 No significant 

relationship _^ 96 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (25) 

NA 5 
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Table III-132 



Electronic Workers: Job's Relationship 
to Things (DOT) 



Level of skill- required- Percentage of Jobs 
(high to low) 



0 Setting up 

1 Precision work 36 

2 Operating-controlling 

3 Driving-operating 

4 Manipulating 40 

5 Tending 4 

6 Feeding-off beating 8 

7 Handling . ' 8 



8 No significant 
relationship 



TOTAL 100% 
(N) (25) 
NA ^ 5 

The job of a third of the workers may be classified as 
required skilled precision work with "things" and the rest 
semi-skilled manipulation, tending, feeding, and handling 
operations. The jobs done by these workers tend to be concrete 
and highly organized, repetitive, and require close attention 
to limits, tolerances, and specifications (Table III-133) ; 
however, the jobs also tend to require some independent judgment 
and problem solving activity. 
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Table III-133 



Electronic Workers: Job 
Characteristics (DOT) 



Job Characteristic Percentage of Jobs 

Activities of 
concrete organized 

nature 84% 



Repetitive or short 

cycle operations with 

set procedure 80 

Activities require .no 
judgment of problem 

solving nature 32 

Activities require 

precise attainment 

of set limits, tolerances, 

standards * > > 88 

(N) (25) 

NA 5_ 



3. Garment V^orkers 

One of our major industrial sites is a large gax-ment 
manufacturing factory located in New York City. The firm which 
cooperated with us in administering our instruments is a large, 
family controlled (but publicly held) company producing a very 
well known brand of men's ready-to--wear suits. The company 
for many years has produced primarily high quality suits, but 
it also has subsidiaries that produce other spe.cialt-v items 
and do custom tailoring. The total work force of the firm, 
including clerical help, is between 1,500 and 1,800 workers. 
The blue collar employees are unionized and are paid either by 
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the piece or the hour, depending upon their particular task. 
Wages are said to be average for the industry, but the work is 
unusually steady; unlike much of the apparel industry, lay- 
offs are rare. The workers receive two weeks of paid vacation 
a year when the factory closes down for a week in both mid- 
winter and mid-summer. 

The largest number of workers employed by the firm are 
located In a large factory building where the suits are made. 
The ground floor contains a large cafeteria for the workers; 
a large cutting room where bolts of fabric are laid out and 
cut; receiving, shipping and storage areas; and a medium sized 
room where "sponging" is done (the shrinking of fabric using 
steam prior to cutting and sewing it) . 

The sponging department is noisy and extremely hot since 
the fabric is first steamed and then dried with hot air: It 
is also very noisy when the machinery is running. The cutting 
room is clearly the most pleasant part of the factory in which 
to work from the standpoint of working conditions. The room 
is filled with long tables on which the bolts of fabric are 
spread and cut. The light is good since the work done must be 
extremely accurate. The machinery is not extremely noisy, since 
there are only small electric hand cutting tools similar in 
appearance to a circular wood saw. The equipment does not run 
continuously since much of the cutters' work is unrolling the 
fabric in multiple layers and skillfully placing the patterns 
on it. 

Downstairs there are also several other departments where 
suits are finally pressed and inspected. 
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The pieces of fabric once cut are bundled and sent up- 
stairs to a single large "loft" where the majority of the machine 
and hand sewing is done* Along the sider^ of this room are two 
sets of offices, one for the executive in charge of the factory 
and the other for the office manager, clerks, and bookkeepers. 
The loft is very crowded and cluttered; there are rows of 
sewing machines, pressing equipment, tables where hand cutting 
is done, and carts and tables heavily laden with pieces of 
garments ready to be sewn. The i-oom is very noisy because of 
the sewing machines which are run at a very rapid rate, and very 
hot because there is no air-conditioning. Most of the workers 
dress in cotton dresses or light trousers and undershirts even 
in the winter. There is little opportunity for the workers to 
talk because they are separated by the equipment and piles of 
garments and because the room is so noisy; in addition, there is 
pressure for continual output since they are paid by the piece. 
They cannot talk when actually working/ since the sewing machines 
are dangerous and they must watch their hands and the material 
carefully. 

The workers arrive early, many before eight in the morning, 
punch in and begin their work. Breakfast is provided in the 
cafeteria and snacks for morning and afternoon coffee breaks; 
hot lunches are served in the cafeteria at the noon break and 
most workers eat there. Most leave about four or four-thirty 
in the afternoon, although many stay for overtime work. 

Data were collected from 162 of the manual workers, covering 
almost every department in this factory. Over two-thirds of 
the workers sampled were men (Table III-134) . This is fairly 
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typical for the menswear industry in New York; in womenswear, 
women are more heavily represented among manual employees. 
Men are found in all the jobs in the factory including the 
machine sewing; men sew, hand cut, machine cut and press. The 
latter two trades, cutting and pressing, throughout the apparel 
industry are almost exclusively male jobs. 



Table III-134 
Garment Workers: Sex 





Male 


68% 


Female 


32 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(153) 


NA 


9 



As is also typical in the apparel industry, the workers 
in our sample tend to be middle aged. As Table III-135 indi- 
cates, almost half the workers are between 30 and 50 years old 
and another third are over fifty. Only a fifth of the workers 
in our sample are under thirty. 
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Table III-135 
Garment Workers: Age 



Less t±ian 20 years old 


6% 


20 - 29 years old 


14 


30 - 50 years old 


47 


51 - 64 years old 


31 


65 or over 


2 



TOTAL 100% 
(N) (139) 
NA 23 

The majority have at least some high school education and 
7 percent of the sample has had some schooling beyond high school; 



Table III-136 

Garment Workers; Education . 

8 years or less 30% 
9-12 years 63 

13 or more . Z_ 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) (148) 
NA '. 1^ 
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Virtually all the workers in the sample are married 

Table III-137 
Garment Workers: Marital Status 



Single 13% 
Married 82 
Divorced ^ 

Other 



1 



TOTAL 



100% 



(N) (146) 



NA 



16 



and they have modest sized families: 

c 

Table III-138 
Garment Workers: iNiumber of Children 



None 


17% 


One child 


26 


Two children 


36 


Three children 


13 


Four or more children 


8 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(138) 
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The vast majority (71 percent) are Catholics and another 
fifth Jewish? 



Table III-139 

Garment Workers: Religion 

Catholic 
Protestant 
Jew 

Other 

TOTAL 
(N) 
NA 



The ethnic and nationality composition of this sample of 
workers is also extremely typical for the menswear industry in 
New York City. As is evident from Table III-140, 44 percent 
of the sample are foreign born. (Almost the entire rest of the 
group was born on the East Coast — many being native New Yorkers). 



71% 

7 
19 

3_ 

100% 
(142) 
20 
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Table III-140 
Garment Workers: Place of Birth 



United States: 



East coast 



50% 



South 



4 



Central 



1 



West 



1 



Forei gn , including 
Puerto Rico 



44 



TOTAL 



100% 



(N) 



(145) 



NA 



17 



Since 69 percent of the group reporting a second language 
say that Italian is their second tongue (Table III-141) , v;e 
may conclude that the majority of those who are foreign born 
are Italian and an additional number of those born in the 
United States are of Italian extraction. Although the garment 
industry in the United States was largely composed of Jewish 
iinmigrants from Europe in the early days of its development, 
there was a heavy reliance on Italian labor as Jews either died, 
retired or moved into ownership or managerial roles in the 
industry. This is particularly true in the menswear industry. 
Italian tailors still immigrate to the United States to work 
in the industry and are considered talented and desirable 
workers. Many of the workers in this factory not sampled were 
excluded because they did not speak English; Italian was generally 
their only language: 
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Table III-141 



Garment Workers: 



Languages Spoken 



Other Than English 



Italian 



69% 



Spanish 



Oiher 



TOTAL, 



100% 



(N) 



(111) 



NA 



51 



Ten percent o£ our sample reported Spanish as their addi-- 
tional language and when asked their race or ethnicity, 4 per- 
cent of the sample replied Puerto Rican and another 11 percent 
Black (Table III-142)- Although Blacks and Puerto Ricans have 
moved into jobs in the apparel industry in recent years / they 
have not done so to as great an extent in menswear as they 
have in other areas of the industry. Part of the reason for 
this is the strong hold Italians still have in menswear and the 
continued flow of skilled and unskilled labor from Italy. 
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Table 111-142 



Garment Workers: Race or Ethnicity 



Black 11% 
White 85 
Puerto Rican 4 

Other 1 

TOTAL 101% 
(N) (149.) 
NA . 13 

This continued immigration is reflected in our sample in 
that forty percent of our sample who immigrated to the United 
States did so between the agp.ij of 11 and 21; 14% were over 
thirty when they arrived in the United States: 

Table III-143 



Garment Workers; Age of Arrival in U.S. 
if Foreign Born (including Puerto Rico) 



Less than 10 years old 25% 

11 - 21 years 40 

22 30 years 21 

31 - 40 years H 

Over 40 years 3 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (61) 
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The majority of workers in this sample have an extremely 
stable work histor^^ and long ties with this particular company. 
The company is proud of the length of time its workers stay 
with the firm* As shown, in Table III-144, a quarter of the 
workers in our sample have been v/ith this company for over twenty 
years. An additional third have been in the company between 
ten and twenty years: 



Table 11X^144 

Garment Workers: Length of Time on 
Present Job 



Less than 12 months 


8% 


12 - 22 months 


4 


23-36 months 


5 


36 - 59 months 


10 


60 - 119 months 


18 


120 - 240 months 


33 


241 months or more 


24 


TOTAL 


102% 


(N) 


(142) 


NA 


20 



(We probably over sampled this element of the work force 
in the factory , because they had the least language difficulty 
and for other reasons related to the way workers were sought 
out and asked to participate in the research*) Part of the 
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reason for this permanence of emplcytnent is the stability of 
employment characteristic of the company and menswear in general. 
As mentioned above, lay-offs are relatively rare and the company 
has been able to guarantee steady employment in an industry 
characterized by heavy competition/ turnover in firms, and 
seasonal lay-offs. Sixty-one percent of our sample worked a 
full twenty four months in the last two years, and three^-quarters 
worked full-time for between 12 and 2 4 months during that 
period: 

Table III-145 

Garment Workers: Number of Months of 
Full Employment in Last 2 Years 



Six months or less 5% 

7-12 months 18 

13 - 24 months 73 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (143) 

NA 19 

Three quarters of the sample has not changed jobs during 
the two year period: 
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Table' III-146 



Garment Workers: Number of Different 
Jobs in Last Tv;o Years 

1 job 74% 

2 jobs . 18 

3 jobs or more 9 

TOTAL 101% 

(N) (133.) 

NA 29 



Most workers (8b percent) work a full 7 or 8 hour day on 
a regular basis, and an additional 11 percent tends to work 
over-time regularly: 

Table III-147 



Garment Workers : Number of Hours Worked 
Per Day on Present Job 

« 

Less than 7 hours 1% 

7-8 hours 88 

More than 8 hours 11_ 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (146) 
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Almost a third of the workers report that they normally 
work on Saturday as well (Table 111-148). Therefore, the 
sample is not only hard working but tends to put in a substan- 
tial amount of time over and above regular hours. Once again, 
this is a pattern relatively typical in the ac_jarel industry 
where wages are generally low compared to other blue collar 
work and where the tasks do not require the coordination of a 
large number of workers in a team: 

Table III-148 



Garment Workers : 


Percent Normally 




Working on 


Saturday ^ 






Yes 


• 


30% 


No 




70 


TOTAL 




100% 


(N) 




(145) 


NA 




17 



4 

In spite of the long hours, the workers in our sample do 
not report feeling deprived in terms of time left to spend with 
their families and at other non-work activities. Table III-149 
shows that over two-thirds report that their job leaves them 
enough time for these activities; just under a third indicate 
dissatisfaction with this aspect of their job: 
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Table 111-149 



Garment Workers: "Do You Think Your Job 
Leaves You Enough Ti-:-^ For Ycur raru_ly 
and Other Non-'vcr/. Activities?" 



Yes 

No 

TOTAL 

(N) 

NA 



70 :> 
30 
100% 
(145) 
17 



In spite of this generally positive response to their 
jobs, the workers in the sample are clearly not entirely satis- 
fied with their work. When asked what they would do if they 
had the chance to start their working life over, over eighty 
percent reply they would not choose again the job they nov; have 



Table III-150 



Garment Workers: "If You Had the Chance 
to Start Your Working Life Over Again, 
Would You Choose the Same Kind of 
Work You Are Doiu^ Now?" 



Yes 18% 

No 82 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) , (139) 

NA 23 
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Yet, they also seen ai: least resigned to their jobs. 
Over half of them report they expect to remain at their jobs 
for the rest of their work lives, and an additional third ex- 
pect to Ac^ep their present job for at least several more years: 



Table III-151 



Garment Workers: Length of Time Respondent 
Expects to Remain at Present Job 



Only a short while 7% 

Another year 7 

Several years 34 

Rest of work life 51 

TOTAL 99% 
IN) (137) 

NA 25 



What exactly are the jobs done by these workers? Most of 
our sample of workers (38%) are sewing machine operators (Table 
III-152) . These workers sit at machines in the large "loft" 
described above with piles of garments at their side. The 
machine sewers generally do only one sewing operation per gar- 
ment. Some do quite complicated operations such as stitch a 
pocket into the pants or jacket or set in a sleeve. Most do 
extremely simple operations, the simplest of which is attaching 
a paper card to the garment with several long machine stitches, 
an operation taking about a second per garm^^^nt. (The cards 
contain the many "tickets" each operator removes after sewing 

EKLC 
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on the garment; on the basis of these accumulated "tickets," 
the worker is paid his piece-wage.) Most of the machine sewing 
is at the very most a semi-skilled operation. The workers must 
both concentrate and work at an extremely fast pace. 



Table III-152 
Garment Workers; Job Categories 



General sewing machine operator 


36% 


Special sewing machine operator 


2 


Hand sewer 


4 


Basting putter 


6 


Alterations tailor (special order) 


4 


Presser 


11 


Machine cutter 


11 


Hand cutter 


9 


Fitter; marker 


1 


Cloth shrinking machine operator (spongers) 


2 


Shipping & receiving, piece goods clerks 


5 


Examiner, inspector 


2 


Foremen 


3 


Misc. 


4 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(161) 


NA 


1 
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The tasks of the hand sewers also range from very simple 
to moderately skilled. They also do one operation on each gar- 
ment and move rapidly to the next. As the pile of garments at 
their side diminishes, a floor boy quickly replaces it with 
another pile. 

The most skilled of the manual jobs in the factory is 
that of cutter. The machine cutters (11% of our sample) , work 
downstairs in relative quiet. They spread the material in many 
layers on long tables and then take standard patterns and place 
them on the fabric. This is a task requiring considerable 
experience and skill; not only must each piece be properly 
placed in terms of the weave of the fabric, but the cutter 
must also get as many pieces as he can out of the fabric so 
placement is very important. The cutter can make or waste 
company money by how many peices he cuts from the bolt. He 
also makes or wastes money when he cuts, since a single slip 
with the cutting machine will ruin many garments at once. 

The hand cutters either work on cuotom garments (which 
calls for a great deal of skill) , or they trim each of the 
ready-made garments with shears after the machine sevrers have 
stitched the parts together. This is a less skilled activity, 
about as skilled as the pressers who press the garment between 
stages in the sewing process. They use large, foot operated 
steam presses and it is an extremely hot job. 

Jobs in the sponging department are also very hot as noted 
above. The spongers feed bolts of cloth through rollers which 
direct the material in and out of the steam. Once moistened. 
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the cloth is then fed into heating chambers and dried. The 
material is measured for the amount of shrinkage, rewound into 
bolts, and sent to the cutters next door. 

These are the major jobs in the production of ready-to-wear 
menswear. Several other jobs in the factory are shipping and 
receiving clerks who load and unload bolts of cloth and finished 
gaiments and record the flow of goods. There are also examiners 
to check the garments for faults before they are shipped. 

From the skill codes assigned these garment factory jobs in 
the Department of Labor's Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(DOT, 1965) an idea may be gotten as to the type and level of 
skills required. TableIII-153 shows the distribution of jobs 
held by this sample of workers according to their relationship 
to "things." The highest level of skill in relation to "things," 
according to the DOT, is "setting up" and the least is "handling." 

Most of the garment jobs (57%) fall into the third most 
skilled category, #2 "operating-controlling," as might be antic- 
ipated from the above descriptions. Another 20 percent require 
either "manipulating" or "tending" skills v/hich are lower down in 
the skill hierarchy. 
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Table III-153 
Garment Workers: Job' s. Relationship 





Level 
. (hi 


of skill required 
to lo) 


Percentage of jobs 



0 Setting up 

1 Precision work 2 

2 Operating-controlling 57 

3 Driving-operatiing 

4 Manipulating 16 

5 Tending 4 

6 Feeding-of fbearing — 

7 Handling 16 

8 No significant relationship 4 

TOTAL • . 97% 

(N) (136) 

NA 26 



Only two percent are considered precision work. TVhile only 
four percent of these jobs have "no significant relationship" 
to things, as shown by Tables 111^154 and 111-155/ over 90 percent 
of these jobs bear no relationship to the manipulation of data 
or dealing with people. Hence,, the description of these jobs as 
generally semi-skilled manual work would be appropriate. This 
is a very typical skill distribution for the apparel industry 
where only a few jobs are either skilled manual jobs or non- 
manual jobs or nonmanual in nature. 
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Tables : 11-154 



Garment Workers: Job's Relationship 
to Data Manipulation (DOT) 



Skill level required Percentage of jobs 
(hi to low) 

0 Synthesizing 

1 Coordinating 4 

2 Analyzing * 

3 Compiling * 

4 Computing * 

5 Copying * 

6 Comparing 4 

7-8 yro significant relationship 90 

TOTAL. 9 8% 

(N) (136) 

NA 26 

* Less than 1%. 



0 
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Table III'-155 



Garment Workers: Job's Relationship 
to People (DOT) 



Skill level required Percentage of jobs 
(hi to low) 

0 Monotoring — 

1 Negotiating — 

2 Instructing — 

3 Supervising 3 

4 Diverting 

5 Persuading 

6 Speaking-signaling * 

7 Serving * 

8 No significant relationship 96 

TOTAL . 99% 

(N) . (136) 

NA 26 

* Less than 1%. 



Table III-156 gives some idea of the degree of routineness 
and precision vequired of these tasks. Thirty-nine percent of 
the jobs are considered "routine" by the DOT codes; thirty-eight 
percent of these jobs consist of repetitive or short cycle 
operations with little or no variety in the procedures used; and 
twenty-one percent of the jobs require no independent judgment 
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and involve no problem solving activities. Although the majority 
of the jobs are relatively routine and repetitive, they are also 
relatively precise, requiring that the worker do the task exactly 
as specified with few errors. Hence, workers are required to pay 
close attention (or the garment is not properly assemlDled) but 
they exercise little skill or judgment. 



Table III-156 



Garment Workers: Job Characteristics (DOT) 



Job 


Characteristic 


Percentage of Jobs 


16 


Activities of routine , 
concrete organized 




17 


Repetitive or short 
cycle operations with 


38 


18 


Activities require no 
judgment of problem 


21 


19 


Activities require pre- 
cise attainment of set 
limits , tolerance , 




(N) 




(162) 


NA 




. 27 



/ 
I 
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J. unemployed Middle Class Workers 

This group of unemployed workers is almost two- thirds raale 



Table III-157 



Unemplo yed Mi ddle Class Workers: Sex 

Male 63% 

Female 37 

TOTAL 100% 
(N) (72) 
NA 1 



The group is relatively well educated. Almost one fifth 
have had more than four years of college: 



Table III-158 



Unemployed Middle Class Workers: Education 

8 years or less 3% 

9-12 years 44 

13 - 16 years 35 

17 and up 17 

TOTAL 99% 

(N) (71) 

NA 2 
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They aro young, although not the teenage unemployed so charac^ 
teristic of large cities; just under half (47 percent) are bet- 
ween twenty and twenty-nine years old. An additional 38 percent 
are between thirty and fifty. A few (12 percent) are the over- 
fifty age group for whom jobs are difficult to find: 

« • 



Table III-159 



Unemplo yed Middle Cl ass Workers; Age 

Less than 20 years old 1% 

20 to 29 years old 47 

30 to 50 years old 38 

51 to 66 years old 12 

TOTAL 9 8% 

(N) (70) 

NA 3 



Most were born in the United States, on the east coast, but 
one fifth were born elsewhere: 
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Table III-160 

Unemployed Middle Class Workers: 
Place of Birth 



United States 




East Coast 


64% 


South 


10 


Central 


7 


West 




Foreign , including 
Puerto Rico 


19 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(70) 


NA . 


3 



Table III-161 



Unemployed Middle Class Workers: Age 
of Arrival in U.S. if Foreign Born 

(including Puerto Rico) ^ 



less 


than 13 years 


23% 


13 - 


21 years 


23 


22 - 


29 years 


38 


30 - 


35 ^ears 


16 



TOTAL 100% 
(N) > (13) 
NA 60 

Over half are single, but most of the rest (41 percent) have 
children to whose support they are probably contributing: 
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Table III-162 



Unemployed Middle Class Workers: 
Marital Status 



Single 53% 

Married 36 

Divorced 11 

Other — 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (73) 

NA — 



Table III-163 

Unemployed Middle Class Workers: 
Number of Children 



None 51% 

1 child 24 

* 2 children 11 

3 children 7 

4 or more children 6 

TOTAL 99% 

(N) (45) 

NA 28 



Eighty-three percent of this sample are white: 
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Table III-164 

Unemployed Middle Class Workers: 
Race or E thnicity 



Black 10% 

White 83 

Puerto Rican 6 

Other 1_ 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (72) 

NA 1 



Although 6 percent say they are Puerto Rican, almost a third 
who speak a second language speak Spanish so it is likely that 
a larger percentage than this ig Latin American: 



Table III-165 



Unemployed Middle Class Workers: 
Languages Spoken Other 

Than English 



Italian 14% 

Spanish 31 

Other , 54_ 

TOTAL 99% 

(N) (35) 

NA 38 
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A quarter are Protestant and a quarter Jews; the majority 
of the rest are Catholic: 
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Table III-166 
Unemployed Middle Class Workers; Religion 



Catholic 

Protestant 24 
Jew 24 

Other 

TOTAL 



Employment History; 

Only 10 percent of this sample has been employed six months 
or less during the last two years. Over two-thirds were em- 
ployed from 13 to 24 months and the remaining quarter from 7 
months to a year; 



Table III-167 



Unemployed Middle Class Workers: Number 
of Months of Full Employment 

in Last two Years 



9% 
24 



Six months or less 
7-12 months 

13 - 24 months ^"^ 

TOTAL 100% 



(N) 
NA 



(65) 
8 



ERIC 
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Only 2 percent were never employed during that two year 
period and amost half had not changed jobs during that time 
(one job only) . Thirty percent had held two jobs and a fifth 
three or more : 



Table III-168 



Unemployed Middle Class Workers: Number 
of Different Jobs in Last Two Years 



None ' 2^ 

1 job 48 

2 jobs 

3 or more jobs 21_ 

TOTAL 

(N) 

NA 



(63) 
10 



The length of time they had held their last job is extrem.ely 
interesting: Sixteen percent had held their last job for more 
than 10 years; another sixteen percent had held that job from 
three to ten years. Fifty- two percent had held it a year or 
less : 
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Table III-169 

Unemployed Middle Class Workers: Length 
of Time on Last Job 



1 year or less 


52% 


1 to 2 years 


16 


3 to 8 years 


12 


8 to 10 years 


4 


More than 10 years 


16 


TOTAL 


100% 


(N) 


(29) 


NA 


44 



For most of these workers, these previous jobs had been 
fulltime: eighty-six percent report they v/orked 7 or more hours 
a day at these jobs (only 13 percent had held less than such 
fulltime employment) : 

Table 111-170 



Unemployed Middle Class Workers: Number 
of Hours Worked on Last Job 

Less than 7 hours 13% 

7-8 hours 48 

More than 8 hours ^ ^ 38 

TOTAL 99% 

(N) (29) 

NA 44 
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Table III-171 



Unemployed Middle Class Workers: Percent 
Normally Working on Saturday 
on Last Job 

Yes 30% 

No 70 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (43) 

NA ^0 



More than a third of these unemployed workers (36 percent) 
had expected that they would hold their last job for the rest 
of their working life. An additional eight percent felt it was 
relatively permanent. Forty percent, however, expected they 
would stay only a short while and another 16 percent expected 
they would remain only another year; 



Table III-172 

Unemployed Middle Class Workers: Length 
of Time Respondents Expected to 
Remain at Last Job ; 

Only a short while 40% 

Another year 16 

Several years 8 

Rest of v7ork life ^ 3 6 

TOTAL 100% 

(N) (25) 

NA , 48 



In summary: This is not what we norraally consider a "typical" 
group of unemployed workers in an urban area. They are not very 
young or very old; they have had a fairly stable work history; 
and they are reasonably well educated. They do not sound like 
they expected to be jobless. See below: their jobs 'were at 
least moderately stable. 

Type of Previous Job 

Thirty percent of their previous jobs ranked at the top of 
the "Data Manipulation" hierarchy (synthesizing skills required) 
as seen in Table III-173. Another 23 percent had the second 
ranked skill (Coordinating). Indeed, 88 percent of the jobs 
had something to do with DATA (presumably the most complex 
skills) and 82 percent of these ranked in the top half with 
respect to the skill hierarchy. 
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Table III-173 



Unemployed Middle Class Workers: Last Job's 

Relationship to Data Manipulation (DOT) 

0 Synthesizing 30% 

1 Coordinating 23 

2 Analyzing 4 

3 Compiling 25 

4 Computing 4 

5 Copying 2 

6 Comparing 

7 8 No significant 

relationship [ 14 

TOTAL V 102% 

(N) \ (57) 

NA 16 



Most did not have highly manual jobs (72 percent of the 
jobs had no significant relationship to things) and those that 
did were relatively high on the skill hierarchy (setting up, 
precision work, operating-controlling, and driving-operating) . 
Two thirds of the jobs had some relationship to people; most 
were in the lower half of the skill hierarchy — a quarter re- 
quiring speaking and signalling skills; however, 17 percent 
required supervising or more skilled performance. 
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Table 111-174 



Unemployed Middle Class Workers: Last 
Job's Relationship to People (DOT) 



Skill if^vel Inquired Percentage of Jobs 
(hi to low) 



0 Montoring 2% 

1 Negotiating 4 

2 Instructing 4 

3 Supervising 7 

4 Diverti^ig 14 

5 Persuading 9 

6 Speaking-signaling ?6 
1 Serving 2 

8 No significant relationship 33 

TOTAL 101% 

(N) (57) 

NA 16 
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Table III-175 



Unemployed Middle Class Workers: Last Job's 
Relationship to Things (DOT) 



Level Skill Required Percentage of jobs 



(hi to low) 



0 


Setting up 


2% 


1 


Precision work 


9 


2 


Operating- controlling 


5 


3 


Driving-operating 


2 


4 


Manipulating 




5 


Tending 




6 


Feeding-off bearing 




7 


Handling 


11 


8 


No significant relationship 


72 



TOTAL 101% 
(N) (57) 
NA. 16 



Table III-176 



Unemployed Middle Class v;orkers : Last 
Characteristics (DOT) 



Job Characteristic Percen tage of Job 

Activities of a routine, 
concrete organized 

nature » 33% 

Repetitive or short cycle 
operation with set pro- 
cedures 14 

Activities require no judment 

of problem solving nature 18 

Activities require precise 
attainment of set limits^ 

tolerance , si:andards « 



(N) (57) 

NA '^^o 
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IV, RELIABILITY AND V.^XIDITY DATA IN EACH SITE 

A. Federally Funded Job Training Programs; WIN and CEP 
1 • Reliability and Validity Data 

Data were obtained from both !^IN and CEP programs. Since 
there were some differences in the data obtained in the two sites, 
the analyses will be presented separately and only coitibined in 
those cases where comparable validity data were at hand. 

Table IV-1 presents th-^- data relating to the mean scores 
and the reliability of the instrxoment in the WIN site. 

Table IV- 1 

Means, Standard Deviations and Reliability 
of Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure 
Scores in WIN Site 



Mean 103.84 

Standard Deviation 11.89 

Number 118 

Reliability* ,735 



* Chronbach's Alpha. 

Scores on the Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure instru- 
ment were correlated with certain demographic data obtained in 
the site. These corre ti.ons are presentc^^ in Table IV'-2, 
Only the correlation between age and Tr' ■ significant. There 
O is a slight tendency for cl.,::.: trainees to have higher TBS 

ERIC 

scores than younger trainees • 



Table IV-2 



Correlations Betwr^en Selected Demographic 
Variables and Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure in WIN Site 



Variable 


Correlation 


Number 


Sex (M=l, F=2) 


.069 


117 


Age 


.242** 


110 


Education 


-.084 


111 


Number of children 


.057 


108 


Months employed full time 


. 128 


103 


Number of different jobs 


. 126 


118 



p ^ ,01 

The scores on the Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure 
Instrument were also correlated with the trainees* progress 
through the training programs as reported by the counselors. 
These correlations are presented in Table IV-S* Two of the 
correlations are signif iccjrt • There is a slight tendency for 
individuals high in TBS to be referred to jobs more frequently 
than those low in Tolerance, and a slig'it tendency for those 
low in TBS to refu'^e jobs when offered. 
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Table IV-3 



Correlations Between Tolerance for Bureaucratic 

Structure and Trainees Progess Through 
Trainin g Prog ram for WIN Si tes 



Correlation Ntmber 
with TBS 



Did trainee complete 
orientation program 

(y=2, n=l) .020 118 

Still enrolled in 
training program 

(y=2, n=l) .089 118 

Was the trainee 
referred to any jobs 

(y=2, n=l) ,152* 118 

Did the trainee refuse 
to accept any jobs 

(y=2, n=l) -,162* 118 

Is the trainee currently 

employed .137 118 

* p .05 



The supervisor ol:' the WIN trainees ware also asked to rate 
the trainees on a number of personal characteristics which 
should relate to Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure, These 
are presented in Table Four of the five correlations 

are significant. There is a slight tendency for supervisors to 
give trainees high in TBS high ratings for attendance, prompt- 
ness, attention to rout-'ne tasks and in the development of long 
term goals. 
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Table IV- 4 



Correlation r-^ BetKeen Tr arance for 
Bureaucratic Structure and 
Ratix'igs at WIN Sites 



Supervisor Rating 


Correlation 
with TBS 


Number 


Regular attendance 


.172* 


118 


Promptness 


.221* * 


118 


/-i^ility to follow 
rules and regulations 


.150 


118 , 


Ability to take orders 


.072 


118 


Ability to stay with 
routine tasks 


.162* 


118 


Ability to think in 
terms of long term goals 


. 158* 


118 



* p ^.05 
** p -=C.01 

In addition to supervisory ratings, other test scores were 
obtained on a sinall subset of the trainees. The scores in these 
other tests were correlated with the scores en the TBS instru- 
ment. 

Table IV-5 presents the correlations between the scores 
on the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATE) and TBS. There is 
a significant positive correlation between the TBS scores and 
those on the GATE (General and Numeric) subtests. 
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Table lV-5 

Means and Standard Deviations of GAT3 Scores 
And Correlation with Tolerance For 
Bureaucratic Structure 





(New 


Jersey Site) 










GATB G 


GATB V 


GATB N 


TBS 


GATB G 


1.00 


. 853** 


.839** 


.230 


GATE V 




1.00 


.702** 


. 181 


GATB N 






1.00 


.259* 


TBS 








1.00 


Mean 


81.76 


83. 30 


82.03 




Standard 
Deviation 


14-22 


14. 30 


17.88 




(N) 


(51) 


<51) 


(51) 





* p <L .05 
** p <^ .01 

Table IV-6 presents the correlations between the TBS 
score and the scores on the Metropolitan Reading Achievement 
Tests. The correlations between each achievement measure and 
the TBS socres are significant. It should be noted, however, 
that the scores -^^ both the GATB and the Metropolitan are 
generally low in this group. 
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Table IV-6 



Mean Grade Level, Stand£.-.J L'cviations 
ajid Correlations x-.inong The 
Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests and the Tolerance 
for Bureaucrstic 
Structurr3* (Ksv; 
Jersey Cite J 



Word Reading Compu- Problem TBS 
Knowledge tation Solving 



WorK 

Knov^ ledge 

Reading 

Computation 

Problem 
Solving 

TBS 



1.000 



.91^ 
1.000 



. 758** 
.783** 
1.000 



.789** 
. 707** 

1.000 



.505** 

.402* 

.355* 

,434** 
1.000 



Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

(n) 



* p < .05 



7.20 

2. 31 

(32) 



6.99 5.98 



6 . •• 0 



2.66 1.87 2.37 

(32) (32) (32) 



Table IV- 7 presents the 
trainees scores on the Kuder 
correlations is significant. 



correlations betv/een TBS and the 
Preference Record. None of the 



Table IV-7 



Means and Standard Deviation of Kuder Preference 
Record Scales and Correlations with Tolerance 
for Bureaucratic Structure 
_ (New Jersey Si t- ) 



Correlation 



Kuder Scales 


Mear* 


S . D. 


n 




with TBS 


Outdoor 


32 . 46 


25 . 36 


27 




+ .141 


Mechan? -^-^l 


38.18 


19.41 


27 




-.229 


CoKiputational 


71.59 


22.94 


27 




-.008 


Scientific 


49.37 


30 . 17 


27 




-.076 


Per^'^nasive 


51. 14 


24 .61 


27 




- . 097 


Artistic 


52.40 


25 .57 


27 




. 118 


Literary , 


44.57 


28.78 


27 




.287 


Musical 


43.2' 


22.35 


27 




-.015 


Social Services 


63. 18 


26.36 


27 




-.127 


Clerical 


70.07 


23.59 


27 




. 063 


In th. CEP training sites, 


the instrument 


was 


administered 


to over 300 trainees. 


Table IV 


-8 presents 


the 


mean 


scores , 


the standard deviation 


and the 


reliability 


of 




RS instru- 



ment in the CEP sites* 
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Table IV- 8 



Means, Standard Deviation and Rc li ability 
of Toler^.ice f o:: Bureaucratic 
Structure in CEP Site 



Mean 99.10 

Standard Deviation 14.55 

Nuinber 279 

Reliability* . 742 

* Coefficient Alpha 



Table IV-9 presents data relating scores on the TBS instru- 
ment to selected demographic variables. There are to\^ sigp.ifi- 
cant correlations in the site. There is a slight tendency for 
older trainees to be higher in Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Struc'^ are to report having been employed for more months in the 
.past two years. This relationship between TBS and months 
employed is present even when the age of the trainees is con- 
trolled (ri2.3 = .193; p^ .05) • 



Table IV-9 



Correlations Between Sell, oted Demographic 
Variables and Tolerance 
for Bureaucratic 
in CEP Site 



Variable 


Correlation 


Number 


Sex (M=l, F=2) 


.037 


263 


Age 


.132* 


261 


Education 


-.017 


265 


Number of children 


- ,033 


279 


Months employed full 
time 


.218** 


210 


Number of different 
jobs 


.016 


176 



* p <^ .05 
** p-^ .01 

Table IV-10 presents the correlations between TBS scores 
and the progress of the trainee through the training program. 
One of the correlations is significant. There is a slight 
tendency for supervisors to report that trainees lew in Toleran 
had refused .:cept jobs that were offeree;^ 
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Table IV-10 



CoJ^^e lotions Between Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
StjTUQtur^ and Trainee's Progress Through 
Training program for CEP Sites 



Que^^ion Correlation Number 

with TBS 



Dia "'^tair^^e Complete orientation 

pro^^^m? (y==2, n==l) .071 147 

Sti>l en^^^ll^^ in training 

pro^^^m (y==2/ n=l) ^011 147 

Was ^he -train^^e referred to 

any Jobs (y^2, ^^1) .131 147 

Die ^he trainee refuse to 

accept ar^y jobs (y==2 ; n=l) -.214* 147 

Is {^^^ tr^in^^ currently • 

em^j^ed ji^lj _ _ .072 147_ 



'^'%le IV-'H presents the correlations between TBS and 
super'^'^^ory ratings of trainee performance. None of the cor- 
relations is significant at the .05 level. 

^^cau^^ (S^oitip arable supervisory rating data were obtained 
in bo^^^ tiie C£lP and WIN sites, they were combined and correlated 
with T^S of the trainees • 
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Table IV-11 

Correlation Between Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure and Supervising Ratings 
at CEP Sites 



Supervisory Rating 


Correlation 
with TBS 


Number 


Regular Attendance 


.084 


147 


Promptness 


.072 


147 


Ability to follow rules and 
regulations 


.093 


147 


Ability to take orders 


.073 


147 


Ability to stay with 
routine tasks 


.098 


147 


Ability to think in terms 
of long term goals 


.080 


147 



Table IV-12 presents the correlations between TBS and 
supervisory ratings. Each of the six correlations is signifi- 
cant. There seems to be a slight general tendency for super- 
visors ' ratings to be positively related to TBS. 

The data relating to progress through the training programs 
was not combined between the WIN and the CEP sites because the 
specific nature of the programs differed. In some programs, 
placement on a job was more likely to be a result of local eco- 
nomic conditions than performance in the program. In additi^iH; 
the follow-up of the WIN and the CEP programs occurred after 
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different periods of time, hence the trainees' actual progress 
through the different programs was not at comparable stages. 



Table lv-12 



Correlations Between Tolerance for Bureaucratic 

Structure and Ratings at 
CEP and WIN Sites 



Supervisor Rating 


Correlation 
with TBS 


Number 


Regular Attendance 


.114* 


265 


Promptness 


.129* 


265 


Ability to follow rtiles and 
regulations 


.115* 


265 


Ability to take orders 


* 

.110 


265 


Ability to stay with routine 
tasks 


.137* 


265 


Ability to think in terms of 
long term goals 


118* 


265 



* p^ . 05 



2. Test-Retest Stability of the Instrument 
In order to establish the stability of Tolerance for 
Bureaucratic Structure and to add to information on the relia-- 
bility of the instrument, follow-up data on a segment of the 
trainees in the WIN and the CEP programs was obtained. 

At that time of the first testing, respondents in the WIN 
and CEP programs were asked to provide their names and addresses. 
Subsequently, a second copy of the questionnaire was mailed to 
them with instructions to fill it out and return it directly 
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to the researchers by mail. A total of over 400 questionnaires 
were mailed out* One hundred twenty usable questionnaires were 
returned. As anticipated with a geographically mobile popula- 
tion of this type, a substantial number of remaining question- 
naires were returned to us undelivered. 

The time of administration of the first test varied from 
sub-group to sub-group, but the shortest interval betv/een initial 
testing and subsequent testing was 14 months; in some cases the 
interval was as long as 20 months. In the intervening period, 
the respondents had been enrolled in the job training programs . 
The goals of those programs include both developing specific 
skills and changing the work attitudes of the trainees in order 
to improve their job holding capacity. The data relating to the 
stability of the instrument are presented in Table IV-13. 



Table IV-13 



Test Retest Stability of Tolerance for 
Bureaucratic Structure Instrument 



First 
Testing 



Second 
Testing 



Me an 



102.86 



103.35 



Standard Deviation 



13.72 



13.49 



N 



120 



120 



Correlation between first and 
second testing 



reposition .634 
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Note that the mean scores on the instnoment do not seem to 
have changed appreciably with time* In addition there is a 
fair degree of stability (r=.€3) to the individual responses. 
It should be noted that the conditions of administration of the 
two testings varied quite considerably. The first administra- 
tion of the instrument was done ^t the training center under the 
supervision of the staff. The instrument was usually adminis- 
tered in conjunction with other instruments at entry inta the 
programs. The second administration by mail — answered at home 
and the rfisults mailed directly to us. In the case of the second 
administration the ex^-trainees were assured that the data would 
be used only for the purposes of research. 

B. Bank Clerical Workers 

Data on the bank clerical workers V7ere obtained in two 
waves. The first wave involved the testing of a small group 
of recent employees while the second involved the testing of 
workers who had been on the job for a period of time. The 
instruments were given to the workers by their supervisors but 
were mailed directly to the personnel research department of the 
bank by the individual worker. In some ^ases the supervisor 
of the worker filled out a job description instrument on the 
jobs that were held by the worker. 

The data on each of the waves will be presented separately 
and then will be combined for analysis of the relationship 
between Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure and the supervisory 
ratings . 
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Table IV- 14 presents the means and reliability of the TBS 
instruinent in the first group tested. As one v:ould expect of 
a structured job the workers were relatively high in their 
tolerance for structure. 



Table IV- 14 



Mean, Standard Deviation and Reliability of 
Tolerance for B-ureaucratic Structure 
in Bank Clerical Site (Wave I) 



Mean 99.55 
Standard Deviation 14.9 8 

Number 61 

Reliability* .796 

* Chronbach"s Alpha 



Table IV- 15 presents data regarding the correlations bet- 
ween TBS and the demographic data that were obtained by the 
bank. Because the personnel research section of the bank ob- 
tained this data we *were able to obtain only partial dep-ographi c 
data. None of the correlations is significant* 



Table IV-15 



Correlations Between Selected Demographic 
Variables and Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Str 'cture in Bank Clerk Site (Wave I) 





Variable 


Correlation 


N 


Age 


-.162 


58 



Education -.153 57 

O 

ERIC 

Number of children .100 58 
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The supervisors of the clerks tested were asked to fill 
out an evaluation sheet as a part of the banks ongoing research 
program. The correlations between the supervisory ratings 
and TBS are presented in Table IV-16. 

Ratings of ".4 characteristics were presented. Eight of 
the 14 correlations between TBS and ratings were significant, 
two of them at the .01 level. It is interesting to note that 
the highest correlations v/ith TBS were between the supervisors 
ratings of attendance, which is a relatively objective measure- 
ment, and relations with superiorb which related directly to the 
Tolerance for Structure of the worker. 

As a part of the personnel selection proceedures at the 
bank a nuniber of tests are administered to prospective employees 
at the time of hiring. The scores on these tests were related 
to TBS, 
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Table IV-16 



Correlations Betv/een Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure and Supervisory^ Ratings at 
Bank Clerk Site (Wave 1) 



Supervisory Kating Correlation N 



with TBS 


Effort 


.222* 


61 


Initiative and responsibility 


.272* 


61 


Promotion potential 


.206 


61 


Accur acv 


.288* 


61 


^ 


. 036 


61 


Job knowledge 


.16 3 


61 


Learning ability 


.110 


61 


Emotioral stability 


.085 


61 


Dependability 


.261* 


61 


Relations with co-workers 


.294* 


61 


Relations with superiors 


.365* * 


61 


Punctuality 


.165 


61 


Attendance 


.342** 


61 


Appearance and grooming 


.178 


61 


Attitude toward rules and 
regulations 


.233* 


€1 



* p <^ .05 
** p .01 
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Tattle IV-17 presents the relevant correlations. 

Note that most of the correlations are negative. The only 
significant correlation is between scores on the math test and 
TBS, There was an insignificant positive correlation between 
the TBS score and scores on a production typing test. This 
production typing test is essentially a work sample requiring 
the typist to copy a nuiriber of order forms which have been 
written in longhand. The typist is scored on the nuimber she 
completes in a specified period of time. 



Table IV-17 



Correlations Between Scores on Selection 
Tests and Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure in Bank Clerk. Site 

(Wave I) ■ 



Test 



Correlation N 
with TBS 



General typing test 
Production typing test 
Arithmetic test 
Language test 
Steno test 



-.215 40 

.2 31 20 

-.265* 70 

-.086 75 

-.122 45 



* p < .05 

Table IV-18 presents the mean score and the reliability of 
the TBS instrument in the second wave of testing. Note that 
the mean score in this second wave is roughly comparable to the 
mean score in the first testing. 
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Taple IV- 18 



Mean, Standard Deviation and Reliability 
of Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure in BanK Clerical 
Site (Wave II) 



Mean 99.44 
Standard Deviation 15.7 8 

N 144 
Reliability* ^ 816 



* Chronbach's Alpha 



For the second wave of testing^ information relating to 
education was obtained and correlated with TBS. Table IV-19 
presents the correlations. 



Table IV- 19 

Correlation Between Education and 
Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure in Bank Clerk 
Site (Wa ve II) 





Variable 




Correlation 


N 


Education 




-.149* 


144 



* p -iC .05 



There was a very slight tendency for the bettar educated 
workers to be somewhat less tolerant of structure than the 
less well educated workers. 
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The data relating supervisory ratings to TBS are presented 
in Table . Three of the correlations are significant. 

Table IV-20 

Correlations Between Tolerance lor Bureaucratic 
Structure and Supervisory Ratings at Bank 
Clerk^Site (v;ave 11) 



Supervisor Rating 


Correlation 
with TBS 


N 


Effort 


.086 


144 


Initiative 


.079 


144 


Promotion potential 


. 181* 


14 4 


Accuracy 


.015 


14 4 


Speed 


.000 


144 


Job knowledge 


.090 


144 


Learning ability 


-.076 


144 


Emotional stability 


.112 


144 


Relations with co-workers 


.175* 


144 


Relations with superiors 


.216** 


144 


Punctuality 


.114 


144 


Attendance 


.005 


144 


Appearance 


.098 


144 


Rules and regulations 


. 125 


144 



* p .05 
** p <^ .01 

There was a slight tendency for workers high in TBS to be rated 
higher in promotion potential ^ relations with co-workers and 
relations with superiors. The correlations are smaller than 
the correlations obtained on the first wave* 
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Table IV-21 presents the correlations betv:een TBS and the 
scores obtained on the selection tests use-^ within the bank. 
Only one of the correlations is significant- As was the case 
in the group tested in wave I high TBS scores were slightly 
associated with lower scores on the arithmetic test. 



Table IV-21 



Correlations Between Scores on Selection 
Tests and Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure in Bank Clerk Site 

(Wave II) 



Test Correlation N 

with TBS 



General typing test .004 23 

Arithmetic test -.265* 70 

Language test ->0 85 74^ 

* p < .05 



Since comparable supervisory ratings were obtained on 
both of the groups the data from the two were combined and 
correlated with TBS. Table IV ^22 presents the correlations 
between TBS and the supervisory ratings for the total group. 
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Table IV-22 

Correlations Between Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure and Supervisory Ratings at Bank 
Cle rk Site Combining Wave I and Wave II 



Supervisory Rating 


Correlation 
with TBS 


N 


Effort 


.124* 


205 


Initiative and responsibility 


.114* 


205 


Promotion potential 


.184** 


205 


Accuracy 


.096 


205 


Speed 


.009 


205 


Job knowledge 


.113* 


205 


Learning ability 


-.013 


205 


Emotional stability 


' . 105 


205 


Relations with co-workers 


' . .210** 


205 


Relations with superiors 


.260* 


205 


Punctuality 


.129* 


205 


Attendance 


.107 


205 


Appearance and grooming 


. 122* 


205 


Attitude tov/ard rules and 
regulations 


. 160** 


205 



* p < .05 
** p < .01 
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C. 



C lerical Training Programs 



1. 



Secretarial and Clerical Training Site 



Through the cooperation of the personnel 



e 



training program, the Tolerance for Bureaucratic .^uj ucture In- 
strument was administered to all training program applicants 
as a part of the general testing program. Included in this test 
battery were several achievement and aptitude tests. Applicants 
were admitted to the program based on their aptitude scores and 
interviews. This screening process is relatively complex since 
the applicant must be interviewed and deemed acceptable by both 
the training site and the company that will ultimately hire the 
applicant. TBS scores of the applicants were returned immediately 
to the researchers s- • chat in no case was the TBS instrument 
used as a screening device, although the applicants were not 
aware of this. 

Table IV-23 presents the mean score and the reliability 
of the instrument as it was administered to a number of appli- 
cants. Note that the mean score is relatively high as . contrasted 
with other groups. 



Table IV-23 



Mean^ Standard Deviation and Reliability of 
Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure in 

Clerk Training Site 



Mean 



102.11 



Standard Deviation 



17.95 



Reliability* 



.835 
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Al^^ougl:! 173 Applicants were tested, 47 were actually ad- 
mittea th^ pf'^gran^- Of these 47 applicants accepted into 
the pro^'^ani, 2i ^^:ce actually placed on jobs. The reasons for 
the dro^'^out "^a^^^d q^ite considerably. In some cases, tho 
trainee^ Wer^ di^itiis5^d for poor performance; in other cases 
termiria^'^-^on Voluntary. 

TaJ^^^ pifeS^nts the mean scores of those who completed 

the pro^^am w^^^. placed in ^^^^ compared to the mean of those 
who eitJ^^t di^ r^^t co^^Plete -the program or were not placed jobs. 



Tab la lV-24 



Meaf^s St^ndar^ Deviations of Tolerance for 

Ba2:e^uc!:t^^tic Struc:ture Scores of Those 
CP^Tain^^g Retained and those Dropped 

atClerk Train ing Site 




Mean 

Stand^^d D^^i^ti^n 

^ li32* 



* p ^ *10 



Retained 



107, 86 
14. 86 
21 



Dropped 



101,85 
16.34 
26 



The mea^^ TBS ^c<^^^ 15 higher in the group that achieved place- 
ment, di^f^^^nc^ in scoi^^s is, however, not significant 
at the ^^5 I^^bX ' although it is significant at the .10 level • 

Th^ applicants scores on the TBS instrument were also 
correl^^-^d with th^ijr scores on the aptitude and achievement 
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sents these correlations. Data on all subjects was not released 
by the training site; hence, the table is based on the scores 
of applicants in one month, sixty-one in all. 



Table IV-?' 





Correlations Between Aptitude Tests and 






Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure 






at Clerk Training Site 






Test 


Correlation 


Number 




with TBS 





Gates Reading -.265* 

California Reading Test -.070 

Oral Directions Test -.157 

Wide Range Ability Test 154 



* p ^ .05 



Only one of the correlations is significant. There is a 
small negative relationship between scores on the Gates Reading 
Test and scores on the TBS instrument. Although not signifi- 
cant, each of the other correlations is also negative. 

2. Urban Bank Training Program 

The bank clerical training program provided data on a 
total of 126 trainees. Each of the trainees was tested at the 
time of entry into the program. Table IV-26 presents data 
relating to the mean score and the reliability of the TBS 
instrioment for the trainees. 
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Table IV-26 



Mean, Standard Deviation and Keliability 
of Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure at Urban Bank 
Training Site 



Mean 5.09 
Standard Deviatio: 16.38 
Nuntber 126 

Reliability^ - 799 ' 

* Coefficient Alpha* 

. The data at the training program were obtained at the be-- 
ginning of 1971. Approximately one year after the trainees 
were introduced to the training program an attempt was made 
to locate those individuals who had completed the training pro 
gram and who were still employed at the bank. Data on the 
mean TBS scores of those who were still employed at the bank 
and those who had terminated employment are presented in Table 
IV-27. In the period in question there were no layoffs so 
that termination was the result of either unsatisfactory per- 
formance or else voluntary on the part of the employees. 
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Table IV-2 7 

Mean Scores on Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure Instrv.nent for Those 
Terminated and ose Retained 
in Urban Bank ._aini ng Site 



Group that Group that 

remained on job left job 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Nuiriber 



* p .05 

There is a s-:\all but significant difference in the scores 
of the two groups. There was a slight ' tendency for those who 
stayed on the job to have somewhat higher TBS scores than 
those who left the job. 

In addition to obtaining data relating to retention on the 
job data were obtained regarding other test scores. These 
test scores were correlated with the scores on the TBS instru- 
ment. Table IV-28 presents the correlation. 

Note that the correlations are mixed. None of the correla- 
tions is significant. 



50.44 45.74 

16.14 17.93 

63 63 
t' = 1.72* 
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Table IV-28 

Correlations Between Aptitude Tests and 
Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure 
at an Urban Bank Training Site 



Test 


Correlations 
with TBS 


Number 


ircrcepuuax sjs.i±j,s 


. 149 


79 


Able vocabulary 


- . Ud4 


/ y 


Number coding 


-.070 


79 


Letter coding 


-.011 


79 


Spelling 


.024 


79 


Arithmetic 


-.054 


79 


Gates reading comprehension 


-.049 


79 



D. Univers ity Secretaries 

The data obtained from each of the separate sites were 
combined for analysis. The data were obtained by distributing 
the questionnaires to the secretaries at their place of work in 
the morning and picking them up in the afternoon. The secretar- 
ies who filled out the questionnaire were not supervised while 
it was being filled out. Each was assured of complete anonymity 
in the study and was not required to sign their name to the 
questionnaire/ although in some cases they did. No direct data 
on the response rate to the questionnaire could be obtained since 
the questionnaires were distributed in a face to face setting 
and the secretary could refuse to accept one. However among 
those secretaries who accepted the questionnaire only a small 
fraction did not return it* 
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Because the questionnaire was self administered there were 
many cases in which the respondent did no-:: choose to ansv.sr a 
particular question* Consequently the number responding to 
many of the questions varied quite considerably. 

Table IV-29 presents the mean scores and the reliability 
estimates of the instrument among the college secretaries. 
Note that the mean score is lower than the mean scores in the 
other sites we have discussed so far. Given the fact that as 
a clerical job the job of college secretary is relatively un- 
structured the relatively low mean score is not surprising. 

Table IV-29 



Mean, Standard Deviation and Reliability 
of Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure in College 

Secretary Sites 



Mean 87.82 
Standard Deviation 17.43 
Number 16 8 

Reliability^ -862 



* Coefficient Alpha 



Table IV-30 presents the correlations between scores on 
the TBS instrument and selected demographic variables. Included 
among the variables are questions relating to the work history 
and the work intentions of the secretaries. 
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Table IV- 30 

Correlation Between Selected Demographic 
Variable and Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure in Cullege Secretary Sites 



Variable 


Correlation 


Nr , ; ' M- 




.034 


166 


Age 


.375** 


162 


Education 


-.316** 


. 16.1 


Number of children 


..-"74** 


139 


Months employed full time 


-.186* 


160 


Number of different jobs 


.09 7 


150 


Length of time on this job 


-.cas 


157 


How long will they remain 


.265** 


15 7 


Would you do it again 
(V=2, n=l) 


.294** 


158 


* p ^ .05 
** p < .01 






Consistent with previously 


reported findings 


there is a 



positive correlation between age and TBS. In interpreting the 
negative correlation between education and TBS one should bear 
in mind that this group of secretaries is on the airerage quite 
well educated. The positive correlation between number of 
children and TBS is consistent with previously reported findings. 
With respect to work history variables there is a low negative 
correlation between the number of months employed full time in 
the past two years and TBS. This is contrar to expectations 
and findings with other samples. Neve r the le s , this correlation 
^ s of such a magnitude tl a- it indicates if \ here is such a 
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relationship it is a very slight one. 

Those high in TBS tend to report that they will plan to re- 
main on the job for longer v "Jriods of tii: ana t. t if they had 
i.ve 1 e ovc.i, again they would be doing the same thing. 

Since we are unable to obtain data reflecting on the level 
of performance of these workers on the job we attempted to use 
a measure f job satisfaction as an index of the validity of 
our ins tr\iiZE:^ nt. We have used the Brayfield Scale. 

Tablz:! rV-31 presents the correlations between the scores 
on the Brayfield job satisfaction scale and selected demographic 
variables. The more satisfied workers tend to be older, less 
well educair^ed and have more children than the less satisfied 
workers. Jhey have been on the job for a longer period of time 
and inteiL.. to remain on the job for a longer period of time and 
willing izo do the same thing if they had their lives to live 
over agaim. 

Theire is a moderate positive correlation (r = .39) between 
Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure and Job Satisfaction in 
this site . The happiest workers seem to be those with the 
higher degree of Tolerance for Structure. This positive cor- 
relation remains even when the relationships between each of 
the demoeirapiaic variables is partialed out one at a time. For 
example, clie demographic variable with the largest correlation 
with-botr TRS and Satisfaction and controlling for age is .2 87 
( p .01, Each of the other partial correlations between 
TBS and Sa- :.sfaction controlling for demographic variables is 
larger. 
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Therefore, there is a slight ; ticant tendencv lor 

TBS to be related to job satisfaction in this site and the 
relationship between the two cannot be accounted for on the 
basis of any of the possible third variables on which data was 
collected. 

Table lV-31 

Correlation Between Job Satisfaction 
and Certain Demographic Variables 
and Tolerance for Structure 



Variable 


Correlation with 
Job Satisfaction 


Number 


Sex 


. 030 


154 


Age 


. 375** 


150 


Education 


412** 


153 


Number of children 


. 300** 


127 


Months employed full time 


-.075 


148 


Number of different jobs 


-.053 


138 


Length of time on job 


. 172 


147 


How long will they remain 


. 372** 


146 


Would you do it again 
(y=2, n=l) 


. 408** 


149 


TBS 


. 387** 


156 



* p < .05 
** p ^ .01 
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E • Nurses* Aides 

The data on nurses' aides were obtained from two hospitals 
in New York City. For purposes of analysis^ the data are com- 
bined- Questionnaires were distributed through the supervisors 
of the nurses' aides to be filled out on the job. The super- 
visor was also responsible for the collection of the question- 
naires. The aides were assured anonymity since they did not 
have to sign their name to the questionnaire and since appropriate 
steps were taken to prevent the supervisor from finding out in- 
directly which questionnaire v^as filled out by particular aides. 
No estimate of the response rate is possible since administra- 
tion was in the hands of the hospital staff. In both hospitals 
the administrators claimed that each of the aides to whom a 
questionnaire was delivered responded. 

Table IV--32 presents the data with respect to the mean 
scores and the reliability of the instrument. 



Table IV-32 



Mean, Standard Deviation and Reliability of 
Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure 

in Nurses' Aides Site 



Mean 



99.56 



Standard Deviation 



12.73 



Number 



195 



Reliability* 



.717 



* Coefficient Alpha. 
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Note that the mean score is relatively high as contrasted with 
other groups tested. This high mean score is not unexpected 
since ths job of nurses' aide is one of the more structured jobs 
among those we examined. 

Table IV-3 3 presents the corr-^lations between TBS and 
selected demographic variables. Included among the demographic 
variables are questions relating to the work history and satis- 
faction of the worker. 

Table IV-33 

Correlations Between Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure and Select -Demographic Variable 
at Nurses' Aide Site 



Correlation Number 
with TBS 



Sex (m= 1, f= 2) 


.084 


194 


Age 


.128* 


154 


Education 


-.209** 


183 


Number of children 


.127** 


177 


Months full time 


-.013 


150 


Number of different jobs 


-.184 


171 


Length of time of job 


-.100 


184 


How long intend remaining 
on job 


.242** 


168 


Would you do it again 


,180** 


184 



(y=2, n=l) 



* p<.05 
** P<.01 
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As seen in Table IV-33 there is a positive correlation 
between age and TBS. There is a slight tendency for older 
aides to be more tolerant of structure than younger aides. 

There is negative correlation between education and TBS. 
The more educated aides tend to be less tolerant of structure. 
There is a positive correlation between the number of children 
and TBS. The correlation between the number of jobs that the 
aides has held in the past two years and TBS is negative as,, 
expected. Similarly there is a slight tendency for aides 
higher in tolerance to report they intend to remain on this job 
longer than aides low in tolerance and that they would do the 
same job if they lived life over. 

In the Nurses' Aides site it was not possible to obtain 
performance ratings for the workers. Consequently the relation- 
ship between TBS and job satisfaction was examined. Job satis- 
faction was measured using the Brayfield scale. 

There is a positive^ correlation between TBS and Job Satis- 
faction. The more toler^t workers tend to be the happier 

1 

workers. Even with the ij^elationships between TBS, Job Satis- 
faction and other demographic variables controlled by computing 
partial correlations, the relationship between TBS and Job 
Satisfaction still remains. For example, taking the variable 
with the highest correlation with TBS and Satisfaction, education, 
and computing a partial correlation with TBS and Satisfaction 
controlling for education, the correlation is .334 (p less than 
.01) . Therefore, there seems to be a relationship between 
Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure and Satisfaction which 
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demographic data that we have collected. In this relatively 
structured work situation the more tolerant workers report that 
they are more satisfied with their jobs. 

Table III-34 presents the correlations of the Satisfaction 
measure with the demographic variables and vjith the work history 
variables . 

Table IV- 3 4 

Correlations Between Job Satisfaction Selected 
Demographic Variables and Tolerance for 
Bureaucratic Structure in Nurses' 
Aide Sites 



Variable 


Correlation with 
Job Satisfaction 


NuiTiber 


Sex 


-.024 


185 


Age 


.084 


149 


Education 


-.213** 


174 


Number of children 


.097 


169 


Months full time 


.069 


145 


Nxaraber of different jobs 


- .010 


163 


Length of time on job 


-.044 


176 


How long intend remaining 
on job 


.245** 


162 


Would you do it again 


.227** 


175 


TBS 


.364** 


186 



* p < .05 

** p • 01 

There is a slight tendency for the less well educated aides 
to be more satisfied with their jobs. The more highly satisfied 
ai.des also intended to remain on the job for a longer period of 
time and tended to say they would do the same thing in life if 
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they had it to live over. 

F. Nursing Students 

The nursing students in our sample are juniors and graduating 
seniors from a single collegiate nursing school. Students in 
their last two years of training were asked to fill out the 
questionnaire while attending a required class. Students were 
assured complete anonymity and they were told not to sign their 
name to the instrument. The questionnaires were collected in 
a manner such that a particular students responses could not be 
identified. Since the instrioment was administered in a class- 
room situation, control could not be exercised over the partic- 
ular responses to each question and consequently the number of 

responses differs from question to question. 

While the nursing student site is a training program the 

students are required, as a part of their training to work in 
the hospital under supervision. Consequently the program has 
some of the aspects of an actual work setting. 

Table IV- 35 presents the mean scores and the reliability 
of the TBS instrument. Note that the mean score in this group 
is quite low relative to other groups tested. 

The group of nursing students is homogeneous with 
respect to most of the demographic variables. They have compar- 
able amounts of education, are of similar ages, etc. Consequently 
the relationship between the scores on the TBS instrument and 
the demographic variables may not be as meaningful as in other 
sites • 
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Table IV-35 

Mean, Standard Deviation and Reliability of 
Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure 
in Nursing Student Site 



Mean 80.13 
Standard Deviation 13*21 
Number 173 
Reliability* > 772 



* Coefficient Alpha. 

Table IV-36 presents the correlations between TBS and the 
demographic variables. Only one of the correlations is significant. 

Table IV- 36 

Correlations Between Selected Demographic 
Variables and Tolerance for 
Bureaucratic Structure in 
Nursing Student Site 



Variable 


Correlation 
with TBS 


iSI umber 


Sex (in=l, f=2) 


. 115 


173 


Age 


.134* 


171 


Education 


.099 


171 


Number of children 


.124 


79 


Would you do it again 
(y=2, n-1) 


.020 


159 



* p ^ . 05 

There is a tendency for older students to be slightly more 
tolerant of structure. 

O 
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Again we obtained no measure of the performance of the 
students and so we relied on the expressed satisfaction of the 
students with the job of nurse. Table IV-37 presents the correla- 
tions between the Brayfield Satisfaction measure and the demo- 
graphic variables and TBS. 

Table IV- 3 7 

Correlations Between Selected Demographic 
Variables, Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure and Job Satisfaction in 

Nursing Student Site 



Variable 


Correlation with 
Job Satisfaction 


Number 


Sex 


.037 


15 8 


Age 


. 141* 


156 


Education 


.025 


156 


Number of children 


. 173 


73 


Would you do it again 
(y=2, n=l) 


.242* 


144 


TBS 


, 144* 


15 8 


* p .05 






There is a very small 


correlation between TBS 


and Job 



Satisfaction, although it is significant. However, when this 
correlation is controlled for age, the correlation drops from 
.144 to .128 which is not significant. Hence, the relationship 
between TBS and Satisfaction is less clear cut in this site 
^ than in others we have examined. 
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There is a slight tendency for the older students to be 
more satisfied with the job of nurse. Similarly those students 
who said that they would do the same thing over again if they 
could choose again, are slightly more satisfied. 

Office Temporary Workers 

The data on office temporary workers were obtained from 
three office temporary firms. Two of the firms were located in 
New York City while the third was located in a large midwestern 
city. In each of the sites the questionnaires were distributed 
to workers along with their pay check. Workers were asked to 
fill it out on their own and mail it directly to the investi- 
gators. Workers were not required to sign their names to the 
questionnaire and were assured anonymity of responses. A total 
of approximately 450 questionnaires were distributed to the 
administrators of the office temporary firms for distribution. 
A total of 348 usable responses were obtained. 

The office temporary site is interesting in that the work 
done by most of the workers is relatively structured. A majority 
of the office temporary personnel are employed in routine 
clerical and secretarial jobs. However the conditions of work 
change frequently. . A particular individual will typically 
not work for an extended period of time at one job and may not 
be required to work on a full time basis. 

Table IV-38 presents the mean scores and the reliability 
estimate in the Office Temporary Site. For purposes of analysis 
the data from the three sites were combined. The mean score 
ERXC obtained in this group is somewhat lower than the mean score 
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obtained among other groups of clerical workers. 



Table IV-38 



Mean, Standard Deviation and Reliability 
of Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure in Office 
Temporary Sites 



Mean 



95.88 



Standard Deviation 



17.18 



Number 



348 



Reliability* 



. 813 



* Coefficient alpha. 

Table IV-39 presents the correlations between selected 
demographic variables and scores on T:.he Tolerance for Bureau- 
cratic Structure instrument. 

There is a significant,, though small, tendency for the 
women in the sample to score higher on TBS. Congruent with the 
results in other groups there is a positive correlation between 
age and TBS. Older workers have slightly higher TBS scores. 
There is a slight tendency for the more educated workers to 
have lower TBS scores. Workers with more children have slightly 
higher TBS scores. 

With respect to the work history variables, individuals 
high in TBS have somewhat more stable work histories and seem 
© . to intend to remain on their present job. There is a tendency 
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for those high in TBS to report that they have held fe'. er 
different jobs in the past two years, that they have been on 
this present job for a longer period of time and that they intend 
to stay with this job for a longer period of time than v;orKers 
low in structure. Workers high in TBS are also more likely 
to say they would do the same job if they had life to live 
over again. 



Table IV- 39 



Correlations Between Selected Demographic 
Variables and Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure at Office Tem porary Sites 



Variable 


Correlation 
with TBS 


:^umber 


Sex (m =1, f=2) 


.177** 


347 


Age 


.337** 


336 


Education 


-.310** 


345 


Number of children 


.158** 


276 


Months employed full time 


.065 


302 


Number of different jobs 


-.239** 


303 


Length of time on job 


.161** 


255 


How long intend remaining on 
job 


.100* 


286 


Would you do it again 
(y=2, n=l) 


.227** 


321 



* p^.05 

** p<:.oi 
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In addition to examining the relationship betv;een TBS 
and the demographic variables, we also examined the relation- 
ship between job satisfaction and both the demographic variables 
and Tolerance for Bureaucratic Struc^ure. Table IV-40 presents 
the appropriate correlations between the Brayfield scale and 
the other variables. There is a slight tendency for the women 
in the sample to be more satisfied with their jobs. Older and 
less well educated workers are also more satisfied. Workers 
with more children are more satisfied* 

Table IV-40 

Correlation Between Selected Demographic Variables, 
Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure and 
Job Satisfaction at Office Temporary 

Sites 



Variable 


Correlation with 
job satisfaction 


Number 


Sex (m=l, f=2) 


.101* 


329 


Age 


.294** 


318 


Education 


-.153** 


327 


Number of children 


. 197** 


261 


Months employed full time 


. 112* 


287 


Number of different jobs 


105* 


288 


Length of time on job 


.214** 


252 


How long intend remaining 
on j ob 


. 316** 


283 


Would you do it again 
(y=2, n=l) 


.388** 


309 


TBS 


. 409** 


330 



* p < .05 
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There is a slight tendency for more satisfied workers to 
have had a more stable work history. They were employed more 
months full time in the past tv;o years at fewer jobs and have 
been at their present job for a longer period of time. Since 
the questions relating to future job plans and the preference 
of the worker to do the same thing if he had life to live over 
again are kinds of job satisfaction measures, it is not sur- 
prising to find that they correlate with the Brayfield satis- 
faction measure. 

Finally there is a positive correlation between TBS and 
job satisfaction. This positive correlation cannot be accounted 
for on the basis of the relationships with any demographic 
data we collected. The partial correlation between TBS and 
satisfaction remains .344 '(p less tl^an .01) when partialing out 
the relationship with age. Hence, there is a tendency for 
more tolerant workers to be more satisfied with their jobs, 

H. Taxi Drivers 

The data on Taxi Drivers were obtained from two garages 
in New York City. The data from the two garages were combined 
for analysis. Questionnaires were distributed directly to the 
drivers at the beginning of the shift by a researcher with the 
cooperation of a union representative. At the end of the shift 
the researcher collected the questionnaires from those who had 
completed it. The shifts chosen included both day and night 
shifts . 

The drivers were assured anonymity of response and were 
O _ not required to sign their names to the questionnaire. No 
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estima;. : of .he response rate can be made since it was possible 
for th.. dxiv to either refuse to take the questionnaire with 
him or else ^ f he -ook it with him, not to return it. A total 
of 500 rue" t„o nnaires v/ere distributed and c£ these 332 were 
returned. 

The job of taxi driver is relatively low in structure and 
consequently the expected mean score on the TBS instrument 
would be qui-te Ic'w. Table IV^41 presents the mean score and 
the reliabil:-. ^y of the instrument in the site. 



Table IV-41 



Mean, Standard Deviation, and 
Reliability of Tolerance for 
Bureaucratic Structure in 
Taxi Driver Site 



Mean 83.37 
Standard Deviation 17.64 
Number 332 

Reliability* .847 

* Coefficient Alpha. 



As expected, the mean score is relatively low. 

Table IV-42 presents the correlations betvreen Tolerance 
for Structure and selected demographic and work history variables. 

There is a tendency for males in the site to be slightly 
more tolerant of structure. Since there were only a few women 
in the site, this relationship may be spurious. 
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Table IV-42 



Correlation Betv;Gen Selected Demographic 
Variables and Tolerance for 
Bureaucratic Structure at 
Taxi Driver Site 



Variable 


Correlation 
with TBS 


Number 


Sex (m=l, f=2) 


-.126* 


317 


Age 


. 540** 


• 314 


Education 


-. 377** 


314 


Number of children 


. 338** 


292 


Number of months , full time 


.482** 


296 


Number of different jobs 


. 390** 


301 


Length of time on job 


. 361** 


308 


Would you do it again 
(y=2, n=l) 


.075 


295 



** p^.Ol 



There is a tendency for older drivers and less well educate 
drivers to be more tolerant of structure. Similarly those 
drivers with more children are slightly more tolerant of 
structure . 

Even in this relatively unstructured job there is a small 
trend for a stable work history to be related to tolerance for 
structure. There is a small tendency for workers high in TBS 
to report having worked for a longer period of time in the last 
two years, and at fewer different jobs. They also report that 
they have been employed for a longer period of time on their 
current jobs. 
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The correlation betv:een the question of whether the driver 
would do the same type of work again and TBS is not significant* 

In addition to examining the relationship betv;een TBS and 
job satisf action / we also looked at the relationships betv;een 
expressed satisfaction as measured by the Brayfield scale and 
the demographic and worh histor^'^ variables. The correlations 
are presented in Table IV-4 3, 

Table IV-43 

Correlations Between Selected Demographic 
Variables, Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure and Job Satisfaction at 
Taxi Driver Site 



Vari able 


Correlation with 
job satisfaction 


Number 


Sex (m=l, f=2) 


. .009 


317 


Age 


.219** 


314 


Education 


-.167** 


314 


Number of children 


. 198** 


292 


Number of months full time 


. 231** 


296 


Number of different jobs 


.199** 


301 


Length of time on job 


.121* 


308 


Would you do it again 


.323** 


295 


(v=2 - n=l) 






TBS 


.386** 


331 



* p^.05 

** p<:-Oi 
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Consiste nt with findings in other sites there is a tendency 
for older, less well educated workers v^ith irore children to be 
more satisfied with their work. The v;orkers with more stable 
work histories also tend to be more satisfied. The more satis-- 
fied workers have worked more months full-time at fev:er jobs 
and have been at their present job for a longer period of time 
than less satisfied taxi drivers. 

There is also a tendency for workers who are more satis- 
fied with their jobs to state that if they could live life over 
again they would do the same job again. 

Even in this relatively unstructured work setting/ there is 
a positive correlation between TBS and job satisfaction. 

This correlation is significant even when relationships 
with third variables are controlled. The variable with the 
largest correlations with both TBS and Job Satisfaction is age. 
The partial correlation between TBS and Job Satisfaction con- 
trolling for age is .326 (p less than .01). Therefore, there is 
a small but significant relationship between TBS and Job Satis-- 
faction in this unstructured job which cannot be accounted for 
by relationships with the demographic variables we examined. 

I. Industrial Workers 

The data on the industrial workers was gathered from three 
rather dxstinct sites: an electronic components manufacturing 
firm; a large, urban garment factory? and a textile printing 
firm. Because the sites differed considerably both in the kinds 
of workers employed and in the kinds of work done, the data will 
O be analyzed separately for each site, 
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1. Textile Printing Workers 

The first site tc be discussed is tho Textile Printing Site, 
The factory located in New Jersey employs a nuinber of workers 
involved in tending and operating printing machines. During the 
Siairmer of 1970 , these workers were given the TBS instrument by 
a personnel administrator in the factory. Workers were required 
to sign their names to the questionnaire although they were 
told that the answers to the questionnaire would be used for 
research purposes only. 

Table presents the means and the reliability of the 

TBS instrument in the site. This is not unexpected given the 
relatively structure nature of the woik done on the site. 



Table IV- 4 4 



Mean, Standard Deviation and Reliability 
of Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure 
in Textile Printing Machine 
Worker Site 



Mean 101.15 
Standard Deviation 15,37 
Number 47 

Reliability* . 814 

* Coefficient Alpha. 

Table IV-45 presents the correlations between the TBS 
scores and selected demographic variables in the group. The 
results are generally consistant with findings for other groups 
of workers. There is a tendency for older, less well educated 
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workers to be somewhat higher in Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure. Similarly, there is a tendency for workers with 
high TBS scores to hav6 somewhat more stable work histories. 
There is a small positive correlation between TBS and the number 
of months worked full time in the past two years. 



Table IV-45 



Correlation Between Selected Demographic 
Variables and Tolerance for 
Bureaucratic Structure 
in Textile Worker 
Site 




Variable 


Correlation 
with TBS 


■ Number 


Sex (m=l, f=2) 


-.147 


47 


Age 


.262* 


47 


Education 


-.259* 


46 


Number of children 


.065 


47 


Number of months full time 


.286* 


46 
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performance. Table IV-46 presents the mean scores of those who 
remained employed compared with mean scores of those who left 
this job. 

The data suggest a tendency for workers high in TBS to 
remain on this job and for workers low in TBS to leave. The 
difference in mean scores represents a , difference of about two 
thirds of a standard deviation. 



Table IV-46 



Means and Standard Deviation of Tolerance for 
Bureaucratic Structure in Textile 

Printing Worker Site 



Workers who 
remained 



Workex^s who 
left 



Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number 



148. 86 
15.20 
22 



139 .17 
14.86 
23 



t - 2.16 (P ^ .05) 
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of the response rate. A worker could refuse to accept. a question- 
naire or might accept it and not fill it out. In addition a 
small but significant number of the workers in the factory are 
unable to read English and consequently could not answer the 
instrument. Workers were assured anonymity of responses and 
were not asked to sign their name to the instrument. 

Table lV-47 presents the mean TBS score in the site as 
well as the reliability of the instrument. ThG mean score is 
somewhat lower than the mean score in other structured work 
sites . 

Table lV-47 

Mean, Standard Deviation and Reliability 
of Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure in Garment 

Operator Site 



Mean 90^38 
Standard Deviation 13.28 
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their work life again. None of the other relationships with the 
demographic and work history variables is significant. 



Table IV-4 8 

Correlations Between Selected Demographic 
Variables and Tolerance for 
Bureaucratic Structure in 
Garment Operator Site 



Variable Correlation Number 

with TBS 



Sex (m=l, f=2) 


.162* 


153 


Age 


.115 


• 139 


Education 


-. 105 


148 


Number of children 


.030 


138 


Number of months full time 


.034 


143 


Number of different jobs 


.020 


133 


Length of time on job 


-.112 • 


142 


How long intend remaining 


.0 82 


137 



on job 
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the TBS scores, the relationships with the work history variables 
are not significant. 

Table IV-49 

Correlations Between Selected Demographic 
Variables, Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure and Job Satisfaction 
in Garment Operator Site 





Variable 


Correlation with 
job satisfaction 


Number 


Sex (in=l, f=2) 


.285* 


140 


Age 


-.022 


127 


Education 


-.114 


136 


Number of children 


- .001 


128 


Nuunber of months employed 
full time 


-."0 26 


132 


Number of different jobs 


.183 


124 


Length of time on job 


-.121 


134 


How long intend remaining 


.029 


13i 
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Therefore, in this highly structured job, there is a positive 
relationship between Tolerance for Structure and the expressed 
satisfaction of the worker with the job. 

3 . Electronic Assemblers 

Data were obtained from a West Coast electronic components 
manufacturing firm. Questionnaires were distributed to the 
workers at the factory by their supervisors* The , supervisors 
informed the workers that the questionnaire would be used. for 
research purposes only. The supervisors told the workers that 
they need not sign their names and provided them with an envelope 
to mail the completed questionnaire directly to the researchers. 

Table IV-50 presents the mean scores and the reliability 
estimate in the site. As one would expect the mean score is 
relatively high. The jobs at this factory are relatively 
structured compared with other sites. 

Table IV-5 0 
Mean, Standard Deviation and Reliability 
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Table IV-51 



Correlations Between Selected Demographic Varicibles 
and Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure in 
Electronic Assem})ler Site 



Variable 


Correlation 
with TBS 


Nuinber 


Sex (ni=l, f=2) 


•491** 


30 


Age 


, 098 


30 


Education 


25 8 


30 


Nuinber of children 


358* 


29 


Nuinber of months employed 
full time 


-. 041 


29 


Number of different jobs 


-. 418** 


29 


Length of time on job 


.214 


30 


Length of time intend 
remaining on job 


. 340* 


29 


Do it again (y=2, n=l) 


.287 


28 



p-^ .05 
.01 



There is a tendency for women to be somewhat higher in 
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IV-52 presents these correlations. 

Table IV-52 

Correlations Between Selected Demographic Variables , 
Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure and 
Job Satisfaction in Electronic 
Assembler Site 





Variable 


Correlation with 
Satisfaction 


. Number 


Sex (in=l, f=2) 


-.22r 


30 


Age 


.230 


30 


Education 


.011 


30 


Number of children 


.199 


29 


Number months employed 
full time 


.271 


29 


Number of different jobs 


-.005 


29 


Length of time on job 


.153 


30 


Length of tine intend 
remaining on job 


.618** 


29 


Do it aqain (v=2 , n=l) 


- .15 3 


28 
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because of the relatively small N in this group. 
J. Unemployed Workers 

Data on a number of unemployed workers were obtained at two 
unemployment offices in the New York metropolitan area. Question- 
naires were distributed to the individuals at the employment 
center along with an envelope for mailing the responses to the 
researchers. While no completely accurate estimate of the 
response rate can be made a total of 150 questionnaires were 
distributed and 73 responses were obtained. 

Table IV-53 presents data regarding the mean standard 
deviation and reliability of the instrument. The mean score 
in this group is quite low relative to other groups which have 
been tested. 



Table IV-53 
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0ns correlation is significant. There is a tendency for better 
educated individuals to be somewhat less tolerant of structure 
than those who are not as well educated. It should be noted 
that the mean educational level in this group is comparatively 
high. 



Table IV-54 



Correlations Between Selected Demographic 
Variables and Tolerance for 
Bureaucratic Structure Among 
Unemployed Middle Class 
Workers 





Variable 


Correlation 


Number 




with TBS 




Sex (m=l, f=2) 


-.063 


72 


Age 


. 115 


70 


Education 


-.345** 


71 


Number of children 


-.115 


46 


Number of months employed 


-.026 


65 
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tions is significant. There is a tendency for individuals high 
in Job Satisfaction to report that, if they could live life over 
again, they would take the same job again. 

The correlation between TBS and Job Satisfaction is not 
significant. It is the only correlation obtained between TBS 
and satisfaction that is negative. 

Table IV- 5 5 

• 

Correlation Between Selected Demographic Variables, 
Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure and Job 
Satisfaction Among Unemployed Middle 
Class Workers 





Variable 


Correlation with 
job satisfaction 


Niiinber 


Sex (m=l, f=2) 


.253 


52 


Age 


-.250 


50 


Education 


.133 


52 


Number of children 


-.240 


29 


Nuniber of months employed 


-.035 


47 



full time 
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v, the factor structure of the tolertvnce for 
' Tur£auciu\:tic structure" instrument 

The responses made by some 440 individuals enrolled in 
the various Job Training Programs as well as those employed in 
the Bank Clerical Worker site were factor analyzed. The prin- 
cipal axis method with verimax orthogonal rotations was used in 
this analysis. The Kiel Wrigley criterion was employed to de- 
termine the number of factors to rotate. Table V-1 presents 
the rotated factor loadings for solution. Table V-'2 presents the 
arrays for each of the factors. As indicated in the Tables, eight 
factors emerged. In interpreting the Tables, it should be noted 
that to remove negative loadings each question was scored so 
that a bureaucratic answer scored high. 

The first factor deals with rules on the job and accounts 
for approximately 20% of the common ' factor variance. The items 
on this factor indicate a general dislike or disrespect for 
rules and orders. 

The second factor deals with the desire for direction and 
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Table V-2 
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Items With Their Highest Loading on Factor 1 and Their 
Factor Loadings 



Item 






number 


Item 


Loading 


11. 


It seems to me that most rules on the job 
are not really needed. 


.612 




ine WOJ-S L. fJaxL. c1XjvJU.L. W U J- JS. _LI 1 y -Lb iidV-LIiy 

take orders . 


• D ^ Z, 


A O 

42 . 


jyiost xormen a-re uoo DOSE>y • 


. *1 / / 


24. 


If a boss gives you a bad job he ought to 
De toia or r • 


.399 


40. 


Workers often know more than bosses. 


.387 


2. 


Often the only thing wrong with breaking 
a rule is getting caught. 


. 341 


7. 


When I apply for a job I get very mad 
if they make me wait to find out if I 
got the job. 


. 340 


38. 


People who refuse to obey orders on the 
job are often right. 


. 322 


12. 


Sometimes I wish I could change jobs 
every few months . 


. 309 



Items With Highest Loadings ^ By Factor 



A. Factor II 

Item 



nunfo^^r 


Item 


Loadina 


21. 


When I am working, I like my boss 


.439 




to tell me how he thinks I am doing. 




43. 


I enjoyed filling out this form. 


.409 


15. 


I like people telling me how to do 


.342 




things . 




30. 


I think a boss has the right to tell 


• 332 




you exactly what to do. 





B. Factor III 



ERIC 



20. 


I like the responsibility of working 
without a boss. 


.565 


19. 


I would like a job where I had more 
control over the way J. work 


.533 


28. 


It is better to be your own boss than 
to work fj'or someone else. 


.528 


36. 


I like to set my own pace when working. 


. 431 


5. 


I would like to have a job where I could 
set the hours. 


.415 
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Table V-2 Continued 
C. Factor IV 



Item 

number Item 



Loading- 



25. If a person is late for work, he .474 

should not be paid for the time. 

17. A boss should expect you to take a .429 

sick day for personal business when 

you need it. 





D. Factor V 




16. 


It is important to save a regular 
part of your salary each week. 


.401 


3. 


It makes me angry to see other people 
wasting time on the job. 


.395 


14. 


If everybody obeyed the rules at 
work, there would be fewer accidents 


. 395 


22 . 


I like to vjork at a steady speed. 


.341 


4. 


It is often good to v/ait and think 
things over before deciding. 


.309 


32. 


Even if I don't like a rule, I usually 


.305 



obey it. 



E. Factor IV 



9. 


I usually do what the boss says even 
if I do not agree with him. 


. 475 


8. 


I think most bosses know what they are 
doing . 


. 402 


32, 


' Even if I don't like a rule I usually 
obey it. 


.369 


35. 


A company has the right to tell you what 
to wear to work. 


.305 



ERIC 



F. Factor VII 

26, If I won a lot of money, I would first .447 

take a vacation. 
23. I like to spend money as soon as I get it.. 410 

28. It is better to be your own boss than to .369 

work for someone else. 
31. It is smart to take a chance once in a .344 

while . 

12. Sometimes I wish I could change jobs .306 
every few months . 
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Table V-2 Continued 



Factor VIII 



Item 
number 



Item 



Loading 



21 . 



18, 



6. 



Work is the most important thing 
in life. 

What happens to you in life depends 
on hard work. 

The best job for me would be one 
where you knew exactly what you had 
to do even if you did not know why 
you had to do it. 



.432 



.337 



.341 



The remaining four factors deal with Responsibility, both 
personal and work (Factor V) , the Intelligence of Rules {VI ) , 
Personal Recklessness (VII) , and Work as a Value (VIII) • 

A. The Validity of Sub-Scores 

Beginning with the eight factors extracted from the ortho- 
gonal factor analysis, scores were computed for subscales com- 
posed of the items which had highest loadings on the factors 
described above. While these scores are not factor scores, they 
do reflect the factor structure of the instrument. 

Using the New York City Bank Site, sub-scores on the 
eight dimensions were computed. Tables V-3 and V-4 present the 
means, standard deviations, and reliabilities of the sub-scores. 
The scores were computed separately for each of the two waves 
of respondents at the Bank. Note that in both groups the first 
scale "Rules" seems to be the most reliable. 

Using as a criterion variable supervisory ratings of the 
workers, correlations were computed between the scores on the 

various scales and the ratings. Table V-5 and V-6 present these 
correlations. 



Table V-3 
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Means, Standard Deviation and Reliability 
Estimate of Scale Scores in Bank 

Clerical Site 







Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Reliability* 


T 
X 




23. 87 


5.14 


.700 


TT 
J. X 


Pi'eference for 
structure 


10.39 


2.72 


.452 


TTT 


Desire for 
Independence 


8.25 


3.10 


.473 


J.V 


rce CI p X. u d X 
Rights 


2.77 


1. 87 


.312 


V 


Responsibility 


15. 16 


..24 


.229 


VI 


Intelligence of 
Rules 


10.27 


2.52 


.405 


VII 


Personal 
Recklessness 


11. 44 


3.34 


.472 


VIII 


Work as a value 


5.53 


2.50 


.303 



* Coefficient Alpha. 



Note that in both samples the "Rules" subscale has a number of 
significant correlations with the criterion variables. Factor 
III (Work as a Value ^ seems to have rather consistent negative 
relationships with the criterion ratings. 

B. Second O r der Factor Analysis 

The orthogonal factor analysis yielded eight factors. In 
order to further examine the factor structure of the instrument 
without forcing orthogonality on the results, a principle axis 
factor analysis withpromax oblique rotations was carried out. 
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Table V-4 



Means, Standard Deviation and Reliability 
Estimates of Scale Scores in Bank 
Clerical Site 







Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Reliability 


I 


Rules 


24.04 


5.03 


.677 


T T 


tTeierence tor 
Structure 


9.96 


2.73 


.446 


III 


Desire for 
Independence 


8.54 


3. 31 


.553 


IV 


Reciprocal 
Rights 


3.20 


1.71 


.330 


V 


Responsibility 


15.28 


2.57 


. 434 


VI 


Intelligence of 
Rules 


9.61 


2.48 


.290 


VII 


Personal 
Recklessness 


11.57 


3. 13 


."487 


VIII 


Work as a 
Value 


4.99 


2.51 


.394 



* Coefficient Alpha. 
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The resulting factors were intercorrelated and a second order 
factor analysis with variinax orthogonal rotations was performed. 

Tables V-7 and V-8 present the promax factors. As indi- 
cated in Table , a total of eight first order factors were 
extracted. The i^xght factors are called: 1- Respect for 
Authority; 2. Dependence; 3. Non-impulsiveness; 4. Obedience 
to rules; 5. Conscientious use of time; 6. Desire for Direc- 
tions; 7. Work as a Positive Value; 8. Resper-^ -f"-^ , igr-^s. 

Thi^ DGCO:.J order variiuax analysis is presented in Tables 
V-~9 and V-10. As indicated, two second order factors were 
extracted. The first factor is a general one which incorporates 
six of the first order factors. It seems to conform to earlier 
conceptions of '^Bureaucratic Tolerance." The second factor / 
which is more difficult to interpret, relates to dependence, 
the conscientious use of time, and obedience to rules. 

C. Conclusions 

A factor analysis of a data matrix can never provide a 
definitive statement of the nature of the responses of indivi- 
duals. However, the technique may be useful in interpreting 
and understanding the dimensions which underlie the responses 
individuals make to a particular set of questions. 

Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure was never conceived 
of as unitary construct. Four conceptually distinct aspects 
of the construct were hypothesized a priori. The factor struc- 
ture of the instriament does not strictly conform to the hypothe- 
sized four dimensions of the initial construct. The analyses 
suggest a somewhat more complex structure. 
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Table V-7 



Rotated Factor Loadings Promax 



Factor Load i n gs* 





A 


B 


c 






• \j o o 




-.038 


. S5 




• X / D 




204 


- 0 99 


•> 

. > 


n s ft 


1 7ft 


- . 066 


-.067 




• U 4 Q 


• X o ^ 


.036 


. 304 


C 
D 




• O X X 


068 


-.058 


c 
O 


• X O ^ 


— 14 7 

• X *1 / 


059 


135 


/ 


Tft Q 
^ • XO J 


n ft 
• U D o 


* X ^ 


00 3 


D 
Q 


• X o o 


n A 7 


- OQ 4 


. 3 39 




• U X o 


— n A n 


.031 


. 429 


1 n 


• H X / 


n 7 1 

• U / X 


036 


.062 


T n 
XX 


ft 

• D ^ O 


— 1 9 A 


- 074 


-.059 


T O 
J.^ 


• XX / 


^ . U J>0 


900 


1 4R 


1 1 
Lo 


n n fi 
• u u o 


1 1 A 
• X X 


141 


.02 8 


X4* 


0 0 9 


n ft ft 
• u o o 


05 8 


074 


Id 


n 1 7 
• U X / 


n ft fi 
. U D o 


— 00 9 


040 


Id 


• u o o 


— n Q o 
. U z 


a ^ J) J) 


01 ft 

. w X vj 


T "7 
X / 


— n n 7 


n P 


loo 


- 070 


1 o 


^ . U J X 


• U 


_ noQ 


- 05Q 


xy 


n 7n 


A fi A 

• *1 O *i 


0 7Q 


- Oil 


20 


n n Q 
^ . u u o 


c; 9 '5 
• D z J 


— 0 ftO 

• U O w 


- 019 


21 


• U Xfi 


• X / u 


- nft 1 
. \j \j J- 


— 079 


2^ 


n n n 
^ . U U U 


— n A 9 

• U ft z 


• O rx X 


079 


^ O 


r\ c n 
• U U 


* u u z 


387 


052 


•5 A 


• ^ J 


• X J X 


. 230 


- . 079 


2d 


n P7 


— n 7ft 


- 050 

m \j ^ yj 


015 
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— lift 
• XX o 


• X u u 


. 396 


.09 7 


2 / 


nil 

• U X X 


• u ^ u 
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. 137 


2 o 


n A A 


A P9 


- 066 

• W VJ o 


.06 3 






• w ^ w 


. 314 


- . 030 


30 


-.050 


-.060 


.054 


.16 3 


31 


.-.leo 


-.005 


.306 


-.039 


32 


-.040 


.124 


.208 


. 354 


33 


.118 


.056 


.276 


-.091 


34 


-.024 


. 159 


.072 


.017 


35 


.072 


.047 


-.103 


.281 


36 


-.088 


.384 


-.000 


.007 


37 


.025 


. 177 


-.073 


-.029 


38 


. 172 


-.004 


.196 


.015 


39 


.075 


-.026 


. 407 


.037 


40 


- . 321 


.097 


-.000 


.,0 30 


41 


.12 3 


.028 


.211 


-.052 


42 


. 376 


.027 


.093 


. 179 


43 


.030 


.024 


-.020 


.061 
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Factor Loadings* 





E 


F 


G 


H 


Itair- 










1 


. 122 


.0^0 


.020 


. 152 


2 


. 067 


.047 


- . 146 


. 139 


3 


. 402 


.016 


. 105 


. 149 


4 


. 228 


.096 


- .096 


-.048 


5 


-.014 


. 19 3 


- . 073 


. 001 


6 


.046 


. 0 87 


. 370 


-.042 


7 


-.051 


.177 • 


-.088 


. 140 


8 


-.053 


.052 


. 134 


. 0 87 


9 


.002 


- .009 


. 158 


- . 062 


10 


. 114 


.027 


- . 073 


- • 017 


11 


-.003 


.051 


-.051 


. 123 


12 


-.051 


. 188 


- . 038 


. 121 


13 


- . 099 


.015 


■-.088 


.001 


14 


. 369 


.038 


■-.055 


. 06 3 


15 


. 046 


.311 


. 170 


- .039 


16 


. 372 


.054 


.072 


" .073 


17 


-.036 


-.018 


060 


, 442 


18 


.030 






.030 


19 


--.092 


-.12 1 




- .002 


20 


.015 


-.033 


- .026 


- .007 


21 


.259 


. 435 


- .001 


.033 


22 


. 304 


. 110 


. 102 


. 101 


23 


. 149 


-.022 


- . 146 


141 


24 


. 026 


.069 


-.083 


.052 


25 


. 068 


.008 


. 157 


. 427 


26 


.074 


-•072 


^69 


.063 


27 


. 031 


-.121 


. 371 


. 226 


28 


. 069 


- . 015 


. 006 


. 050 


29 


-. 144 


.211 


• 079 


.054 


oU 


n n K 

. U IJ o 


9 7 R 
. ^ / o 


. X ^ ~/ 


n <5 


31 


.022 


.117 


.0 70 


. 151 


32 


.235 


-.027 


-.070 


-.049 


33 


.066 


- .002 


.217 


.017 


34 


-.238 


.111 


.054 


. 131 


35 


.001 


.211 


-.049 


-.021 


36 


.074 


. 115 


-.015 


-.008 


37 


.244 


.054 


. 181 


. 107 


38 


.0 86 


.037 


-.061 


-.003 


39 


. 052 


-.191 


. 119 


.053 


40 


.013 


.066 


-.045 


-.217 


41 


-.139 


.065 


.17 8 


-.145 


42 


-,128 


' -.156 


.027 


.035 


43 


.050 


.3 81 


.090 


-.086 



^ * Significant loadings are underlined 
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Table V-8 



Factor Arravs for Promax Solutions 



Loading Item 

Factor I 
Respect for Authority 

.526 11. It seems to me that, most rules on the job 

are not really needed. 

.417 10. The worst part about working is having to 

take orders . 

.376 42. Most foremen are too bossy. 

,321 40. Workers often know more than bosses. 



Factor 2 
Dependence 

.523 20. I like the responsibility of working without 

a boss. 

.4 84 19. I would like a job where I had more control 

over the way I work. 

.4 82 28. It is better to be your own boss than to 

work for someone else. 

.3 89 36. I like to set my own pace when working. 

.311 5. I would like to have a job where I could 

set the hours. 



Factor 3 
Non-Impulsiveness 

407 39. It is hard for me to keep from blov;ing my 

top when someone gets me very angry. 

,39 6 26. If I won a lot of money, I would first 

take a vacation. 



Continued 
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Table V-S Continued 


Loading 




I ten 


. 387 


23. 


1 like to spend money as soon as I get it • 


.314 


29. 


Jobs where you have to sit in the Fame 
place all day would drive me crazy. 


. 306 


31. 


It is smart to take a chance once in a while • 






Factor 4 
Obedience to Rules 


. 469 


9. 


I usually do what the boss says even if 
I do not agree with him. 


.254 


32. 


Even if I don't like a rule I usually obey 
it. 


. 339 


8. 


I think most bosses know what they are doing. 


. 304 


4. 


It is often good to wait and think things 
over before deciding. 






Factor 5 
Conscientious Use of Time 


. 402 


3. 


It makes me angry to see other people 
wasting time on the j ob . 


. 372 


16. 


It is important to save a regular part of 
your salary each week. 


. 369 


14. 


If everybody obeyed the rules at work, there 
would be fewpr accidents . 


. 304 


22. 


I like to work at a steady speed. 






Factor 6 
Desire for Directions 


.435 


21. 


When I am working I like my boss to tell 
me how he thinks I am doing. 


.381 


43. 


I enjoyed filling out this form. 


.311 


15. 


I like people telling me how to do things. 




Continued 
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workers are more tolerant of bureaucratic structure than younger 
workers and the less well educated are more tolerant than the 
better educated. Workers having children tend to be more tolerant 
of structure. 

Table VII-1 

Correlations Between Selected Demographic Variables 
and Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure 
Across Sites 



Varieible 


Correlation 
with TBS 


Number 


Sex (in=l, f=2) 


. 135** 


2,107 


Age 


. 191** 


.1,986 


Education 


- .078** 


2 ,224 


Number of children 


.112** 


1,809 


Months employed full time 


.045* 


1,656 


Nuitiber of different jobs 


-.024 


1,779 


Length of time on job 


.008 


793 


How long will you remain 


.147** 


802 


Would jj^ou do it again (y=2,n=l) 


.124** 


1,045 



* p < .05 
p< .01 



The data with respect to work history variab3.es is less 
clear cut. There is a slight tendency for workers high in TBS 
to report having worked more months full time in the past two 
years than workers low in tolerance. The negative relationship 
between TBS and the number of different jobs held in the past 
two years is not significant. The relationship betv;een length 
Q of time on the job and TBS is also not significant. There is, 

ERIC 

mBMsam however , a slight tendency for workers high in TBS to report 
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that they intend to remain on their job for longer periods than 
that reported by workers low in tolerance, and to report that 
if they had life to live over, they would do the same job again* 

It should be noted that the relationships between the work 
history variables and TBS are smaller when averaged across 
sites than is the case when the data were analyzed within sites. 

Table VII-2 presents the correlations between the job 
satisfaction measure and the demographic and work jry 
variables . 

Again the pattern of correlations approximates the relation- 
ships obtained when data within sites were analyzed. Female 
workers tend to be slightly more satisfied v/ith their jobs. 
Workers with a greater number of children again showed a small 
tendency to be r.;'re satisfied. More satisfied workers report 
that they have worked a greater number of months full time in 
the past two years at slightly fewer different jobs than those 
who are less satisfied. Scores on the satisfaction measure are 
also positively related to the length of time workers intend to 
remain on their jobs and their willingness to do the same job 
again if they had life to live over. 

Finally there is a correlation between TBS and the job 
satisfaction measure across sites* There is a tendency for those 
high in tolerance for structure to report they are more satisfied 
with their jobs regardless of what job they hold within our 
sample. This correlation is not accounted for on the basis of 
a relationship with any third variable. The partial correlation 
between TBS and satisfaction controlling for sex — the demographic 
^(^riable most highly correlated with each of the other variables — 
was .313. This relationship is consistent with the analyses 
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within sites. 



Trihle VII-2 

Correlation Between Selected Demographic and Work 
History Variables and Job Satisfaction 



Variable 


Correlation with 
Job Satisfaction 


Number 


Sex (in=l, £=2) 


.264** 


1,576 


Age 


.032 


1,424 


Education 


.024 


1,487 


Nuitiber of children 


.112** 


1,232 


Months employed full time 


.101** 


1,238 


Number o£ different jobs 


-.065* 


1,259 


How long will they remain 


.203** 


771 


Do again 


.394*'^ 


977 


TBS 


.335** 


1,611 



* p< .05 
** p<.01 
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There are a number of demographic variables which could 
not easily be analyzed by correlational techniques. For these 
variables the mean score on the TBS measure will be presented 
for each category. Table VIl-3, for example, presents the 
relationship between Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure and 
marital status. Mote that the mean TBS score increases as we 
move from the single category to the married category and to 
those who are divorced. Hence, there is a tendency for single 
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people to be less tolerant of structure than either those who 
are married or divorced. 



Table VII-3 



Means and Standard Deviations of Tolerance 
for Bureaucratic Structure for Persons 
with Different Marital Statuses 





Marital Status 


Me an 


Standard Deviation 


Number 


Single 


87. 38 


18.22 


793 


Married 


94.38 


14.97 


921 


Divorced 


97.64 


18.27 


217 


Other 


95.60 


14 . 35 


47 



Table VII-4 presents the mean TBS scores for various reli- 
gious groups. Note the Jews are lowest in tolerance for structure 
followed by Catholics; Protestant group is the most tolerant. 

Table VII-4 

Means and Standard Deviations of Tolerance for Structure 
for Various Religious Groups 

Religious Group Mean Standard Deviation Number 

Catholic 92.48 
Protestant 95.89 
Jewish 86 . 35 



14.92 474 
15.01 425 
18.13 213 



Table VII-5 presents the TBS scores of various racial groups. 
There is a tendency for blacks to be higher in Tolerance for 
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Structure than whites or Puerto Ricans. The Puerto Ricans mean 
falls between that of blacks and whites. 

Table VII-5 



Means and Standard Deviations of Tolerance 
for Bureaucratic Structure for 
Various Races 





Group 


Me an 


Standarcl Deviation 


Number 


Black 


9 8. 02 


14.57 


690 


White 


89 .03 


17.47 


1,235 


Puerto Rican 


94.92 


17.03 


106 


Other 


97. 05 


15. 82 


152 



In considering the data presented, it :^hould be understood 
that they were not gathered on groups representative of the 
population as a whole. Consequently generalizations to the 
population as a whole, especially with respect to the demogra- 
phic data, are completely inappropriate. 

The relationship between education and Tolerance for 
Structure is different for different sites. For example in one 
of the WIN sites the correlation is positive while in one of the 
bank clerk sites the relationship is negative* Since there is 
a tendency for the positive correlations between TBS and education 
to occur in those sites where the mean educational leve is 
quite low and the negative relationships to occur in those 
sites with a high mean level of education, the possibility of a 
curvilinear relationship between the variables existed. In 
r>"'rder to investigate this curvilinear relationship, the mean 
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scores on the TBS measure are ccmputed for groups vjith various 
levels of education. Table VII-6 presents the mean scores as 
well as the summary of the analyses of variance for the differen- 
ces betv/een the groups. 

Table VII-6 

Means and Standard Deviations of Tolerance for 
Individuals Completing Various Levels 
of Education 



Tolerance for Structure Years of Education 

1-8 9-11 12 13-15 16+ 



Mean 


97.14 98.16 95.34 84. 


86 81.31 


Standard 


Deviation 15.61 13.87 15.19 17. 


79 19,53 


Number 


237 436 787 506 


226 


One Way 


Analysis; of Tolerance for Structure Scores For 
Completing Various Levels of Education 


Individuals 




Source 


df Sum of Sguare Mean Sguare 


P 


Between 


4 88464 22116.00 


87. 47" 


Within 


2187 552960 252. 84 





* p<.01 



Figure VlI-1 presents the -^tionship in a roo ,a graphic 
form. Note that there is a tendency xor the re ' ^T^.ship bet 
ween education and TBS to be positive antil somewh-ere late in 




high school when the curve changes slope and additional education 



is associated with lower TBS scores. 



Figure VII-1 
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Mean Level of Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure 
for Various Educational Levels 



100 



TBS 
Score 




1-8 



9-11 12 
Years of Education 



13-15 



16+ 



For most of those tested in this study who were employed 
(as compared with tho^e in training programs or iiriemployed) , 
job titles and brief descriptions were obtained and based on 
these materials, their jobs were c"^ ^^^sified according to their 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles code. The DOT classifications 
of "worker traits" associated with each job were also coded. 
We were unable to do this for all workers since in some cases 
they did not answer the question relating to their present job 
or the job description they gave us was too ambiguous to be coded. 
A total of 1,334 usable DOT codes were obtained. 

The DOT scores on worker traits were correlated with the 
scores on the TBS instrument found among v/orkers on that job. 
The worker traits were coded so that 1^ meant that the trait 
O was required for the job and 0 meant that the trait was not re-- 

AC 

quired for the job* Table VII-7 presents the correlations with TBS. 



Table VII-7 

c 



Correlations Between Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Strucu-ire and Dictionary of Occupational 
Title Worker Traits 



Trait Correlation Nuinber 

With TBS 



Situations involving a prefer- 
ence for activities of a routine 

organized concrete nature .0 71* 1,334 

Situations involving repetitive 

or short cycle operations .000 1,334 

Situations involving doing 
things under specific instruc- 
tions .210** 1,334 

Situations invo"^ '^^'ing the precise 

attainment of r . limits .188** ^ 1,334 



* p < .05 
** p ^ .01 



Note that three of the four correlations are significant 
and that each of the significant correlations is positive • There 
is, therefore, a slight tendency for workers more tolerant of 
bureaucratic structure to be working in jobs which require 
traits related to a tolerance for structure. 

Correlations were also computed between the worker traits 
and the Brayfield Job Satisfaction Measure. Table VII-8 pre- 
sents these correlations. Two correlations are negative and 
significant; one is po>3itive and significant. There is a slight 
tendency for workers employed on jobs which require routine, 
concrete activities to be somewhat less satisfied with their 
jobs than those on jobs wither this characteristic. Workers 
Q whose jobs require repetitive or short /cle operations are 




also somewhat less satisfied with their jobs. On the other hand. 
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work which requires the precise attain: of set limits sconis 

to be slightly associated with higher job satisfaction. 



Table VII -8 



Correlation Between Job Satisfaction and 
Dictionary of Occupational Title 
Worker Traits 



Trait Correlation with Kurober 



Satis faction 



Situations involving a prefer- 
ence for activities of a routine 
organized concrete nature. 


-.173** 


1, 


257 


Situations involving repetitive 
or short cycle operati.ons 


-.247** 


1, 


257 


Situations involving doing 

things under specific instructions 


-.006 


1. 


257 


Situations involving the precise 
attainment oj- set limits 


. 109* 


1, 


257 



* p < .05 
** p ^ .01 



Since one would expect the relationships between Job Satis- 
faction and Tolerance for Structure to be raoderated by the degree 
to which the job is characterized by bureaucratic or structured 
traits, an atteinpt was made to examine this relationship through 
partial correlations. Job Satisfaction is correlated with 
Tolerance for Structure holding constant the relevant worker 
traits. Table VII-9 presents the correlations. 
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Tu±)le VI I -9 

Partial Correlation Betv/een Tolerance for 
Bureaucratic Structure; Holding 
Con St an Worker Trai ts 



Trait Held Constant Correlation Between TBS and 



Satisfaction 



Situations involving a preference 
for activities of a routine 
organized concrete nature 


• 352* 


Situations involving short 
cycle or repetitive operations 


• 

. 346* 


Situations involving doing things 
under specific instructions 


. 344* 


Situations involviiig the precise 
attainment of set limits 


. 323* 



Note that in three of the four case's the partial correlation 
was greater than the zero order correlation- When one controls 
for each of the bureaucratic ur structure traits, the relation- 
ship between satisfaction and tolerance incr^jases slightily in 
3 of the 4 cases. 

The Relationship Between the JDQ and TBS Across Sites 

Using the job description questionnaire described in Section 
II-B/ an attempt was made to score each job site. In most 
cases a responsible supervisor was asked to fill out the instru- 
ment regarding the requirements of the job. In other cases the 
researchers spent time observing the job and filled out the 
Q instrument directly. Where ever possible, more than one estimate 

IC 

mm V7as obtained of the degree of structure required on the job in 
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the site and the scores used in data analysis the average 
score • Since the instrument har been used only on a siTiall 
sample of ^obs the number should be considered only as an ordinal 
indicator :he degree of stru.::ture, A higher *?core reflects 
a higher structure. 

Table Vii-IQ presents the JDQ score for each site together 
with the mean TBS score obtained in that site. 

In Table VII^IO it should be noted that the mean QDQ 
score reported for the Bank Clerical Workers site is different 
from the TDQ mean score in the site which was reported previously 
in Section II-B. 

Table VII-10 

Mean Scores on Job D(?scription Questionnaire 
Scores by Site 

Site Name Mean JDQ Sec Mean TBS Score 



Taxi Drivers 


6 


83. 37 


College Secretaries 


8 


87. 82 


Office Temporaries 


13 


95 . 88 


Bank Clerical Workers 


18 


S7.27 


Electronic Assemblers 


23 


103. 83 


Garment Operators 


26 


90 . 83 


Textile Printing Workers 


27 


101.14 


Nurses' Aides 


31 


99 . 56 
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This is because the mean score here was weighted to reflect 
the number of workers within the sites who had a job with a 
particular JDQ score. 
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Figure VII~2 presents the results in a nore graphic forn. 
Note that there is a tendency for the mean level of TBS to in- 
crease as the degree to which the job is structured increases. 
The only major exception to this tendency is the Garment Site. 
This site is rather unusual in that it employs a large number 
of immigrant work .:s with relatively little education. Most of 
the workers nave had little experience at other jobs, feel they 
have lirtle opportunity to get other jobs, nd thus most report 
they intend to stay with the job for the rest of their life whether 
they like it or not. The adherent nature of this group of workers 
may be a result of the fact that they are locked into this 
factory by virtue of their membership in a non-Engl ah-speaking , 
iiiimigrant community v;ith strong ties to this particular industry. 

Figure VII-2 

Mean TBS Scores and Job Scores fc 
. Various Occunations Sites 



Mean 



100 



105 Electronic 

Assemblers ^ 

^ Textile 
•Printers 

• Nurses ' 
• Aides 
0 B&nk 

95 Office Clerical 

Temporaries Workers 



TBS 90 Garment 

Score ^College Operators 

Secretaries 

85 

Taxi^ 

Drivers 

80 

5 10 15 20 25 30 35 

Mean JDQ Score 
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If one examines the results for the v:hite collar and the 
blue collar jobs separately the same pattern observable. 
The relevant figures are Figure VIl-3 and VII- ^. 

Figure VII-3 

Mean TBS Scores and Job 5Cv res for 
Various Blue Colic.:' Si^ef^ 



80 



105 Electron, c 

Assemblers 



e 

100 Textile 

Printing 
Workers 

Me an 9 5 
TBS 

Score ^Garment 
9 0 Workers 



85 



Taxi 



10 15 20 25 30 

Mean JDQ Score 



Figure VII--4 

Mean TBS Scores and Job Scores for 
Various White Collar Sites 



100 Nurses' 

•Bank Aides 
^ Clorical 
95 Office Workers 

Mean Temporary 
TBS 

Score 9 0 
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<>College 
Secretaries 



85 



10 15 20 25 30 35 

Mean JDQ Score 



Table VII-11 presents the corrGlations bet:v;ee:i the rolcrance 
for Structure Measure and the Erayfield Job Satisf acrion -casure 
in each site. A consistent pattern does not emerge. Vncrc is a 
positive corr^^ation in each site. The magnitude of the cor-- 
relation dees not seein to vary in a syste^n3.tic fashion as the 
degree of structure within the site changes . It had been antici- 
pated that for structured sites the relationship between satis- 
faction and Tolerance for Structure would be stronger than 
for unstructured sites, At least within the range of structure 
represented by our work sites, this is not the case. 



Table VII--11 

Correlations Between TBS and Job Satisfaction 
for Sites of Different Structure 



Site 



JDQ 
Scores 



Nurses' Aides 
Garment Operators 
Electronic Assenblers 
Office Temps 
College Secretaries 
Taxi Drivers 



31 
26 
23 
13 
8 
6 



Corre 1 at i on Be tween 
?BS and Satisfy -^tion 



• 369 
.473 
.270 
.409 
.387 
. 386 



There is a tendency fo rkers more tolerant of structure to 
indicate greater satisfaction with their job even in unstructured 
sites . 
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Table VII-12 presents the mean level of Job Satisfaction 
obtained in each site. Previous analyses using the DOT indicated 
that workers in jobs whose characteristics suggest more complex 
tasks tend to be slightly mure satisfied with these jobs. 



Table VII-12 
Mean Job Satisfaction Scores By Site 



Site Name 


Mean JDQ 
Score 


Mean Satisfaction 
Score 


Taxi Drivers 


6 


56.79 


College Secretaries 


8 


53.79 


Office Temporaries 


13 


62.53 


Electronic Assemblers 


23 


62.56 


Garment Operators 


26 


58.18 


Nurses' Aides 


31 


66.02 



Using the JDQ as a direct measure of the over-all degree 
of structure, this relationship is not supported. There is no 
consistent pattern between job satisfaction and job structure 
scores . 
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VIII. SUMMARY AND POLICY IMPLICATION 

A. Summarv 

The goal of the study was to develop instruments to 
measure workers' Tolerance for Structure to measure the structu- 
ral requirements of jobs. Presumably Tolerance for Structure 
is an attribute of personality which accounts for some of the 
match between an individual and a job and influences some 
behavioral and attitudinal responses workers have to their 
jobs. 

Based on this notion, a 43 question instrument was de- 
veloped which is designed to tap the extent to which an indi- 
vidual :Lndicates a tolerance or preference for working in a 
structural work environment. This instrument is called the 
TBS (Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure) Instrument. The 
instrument was administered to over 2/500 individuals in a 
variety of jobs and job training programs. In the 15 separate 
sites where the instrument was administered, split half and 

coefficient alpha reliabilities ranged from .12 to .86. Test- 
retest stability data on the instriament over a period of time 
in excess of one year yielded a correlation of .6 between 
successive measurements . 

Scores on the TBS instrument were related to a number of 
demographic variables. There was a positive relationship bet^ 
ween TBS and age. Single workers scored lower than married 
or divorced workers. There was a relationship between reli- 
^ gious preference and TBS. There was a curvilinear relationship 
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betv/een education and TBS v;ith lower TBS scores associated 
with both very little and a substantial amount of education. 
High scores on the TBS instrument also tended to be associated 
with a more stable v;ork history. 

In several sites, various supervisory ratings of perfor- 
mance were obtained for workers and trainees. The majority of 
the correlations between TBS and these ratings were positive 
although they were small. There seems to be a tendency for 
supervisors to give higher performance rating high TBS workers. 

In several sites, job retention data were obtained. Again 
there was a slight tendency for higher TBS workers to stay 
on the job or to complete training programs compared to lower 
TBS workers who tended to leave more frequently. 

Finally TBS scores were related to a standardized direct 
measure of global job satisfaction. The correlations between 
TBS and all Satisfaction indicators were positive in each of 
the work sites. High TBS workers report that they like their 
jobs more and show other evidence of their general satisfaction. 

When the Dictionary of Occupation a l Titles "Worker Trait" 
Codes were related to the scores of workers on the TBS instru- 
ment positive correlations were obtained. There seems to be a 
tendency for high TBS workers to be employed at more structured 
jobs as roughly estimated by these. 

The second instrument, developed to measure the degree to 
which jobs are structured, was called the Job Description 
Questionnaire (JDQ) . The instrument is a 45 item check list 
generally answered by the person supervising the job being 
O measured. Median reliability estimates for this scale were 
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also in the .80 range. The instrument had lov; positive cor- 
relations with related ratings of the same job obtained from 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles . 

Finally there was a tendency for the mean level of workers' 
TBS within a site to be rougaly congruent with the scores on 
the JDQ for the jobs they held at the particular sites. 

Policy Implications 

The findings of the study suggest several policy directions, 
both "low level" and more general. One concerns the question 
of selectivity vs , "soci a lizati on" (a sociological term which 
encompasses various modes of education, from formal training 
to informal learning) . Often the success of well-known educa- 
tional programs , such as the case methods used at Harvard 
BusineiHs School, or the liberal arts programs of top colleges 
(Oberlin, Reed, Antioch) , are due to the fact that they recruit 
"better" students than other schools. "Better" is here defined 
strictly, not in terms of the many moral concepts but rather 
in terms of the end product the educational process is supposed 
to yield. Thus, for instance, if the success of the Harvard 
Business School is measured by the income of its graduates 
five years after they are out of school, as compared to some 
other school, the question is how much of this difference is 
due to Harvard's superior training versus how much larger 
a proportion of the students are sons of corporation presidents. 
Similarly, the quality colleges seems to draw a larger proportion 
of their student body compared to other colleges from top high 



school students and from homes where there is a positive orien- 
tation toward learning. This may account for much of the 
difference in their graduates* success. All this is not to 
suggest that schooling makes no difference but that it may 
account for less of the "output" variance than is often assumed. 

Weakness of educational or training procedures as compared 
to other approaches can be gleaned also from the high costs of 
averting a death in driver education versus enforced lise of 
seat-belts; the poor results of most psychotherapeutic and 
rehabilitation programs as compared to reliance on counter 
drugs or blocking drugs (such as antabuse vs. methadone) ; and 
the common failure of information campaigns to get people to 
curb smoking or drinking. 

It should be added that education seems most useful v;hen 
the changes sought are small and motivation is available, e.g.; 
teaching typing to newly hired personnel on the job. It seems 
least productive to try to bring about deep far-reaching changes 
in the person. 

The findings of this study — far from definitive, subject 
to additional checking and expansion---surely add additional 
power to this general line of thought. They indicate that 
persons have some set preferences (or "tolerance") in terms of 
their work which seem not easily changed once they reach maturit 
and surely not altered by their participation in job training 
courses . 

What does all rhis tell the policy maker? First, any 
optimism expressed, assumed, or implied in a vast network of job 
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training programs, is ill-founded. By and large it should be 
assumed that when training programs aim not at providing spe- 
cific skills {e.g. teach truck driving) but at changing habits 
(e.g. "generic" goals such as making people more punctual, neat, 
or conscientious) , they will tail, in the simpL; sense that 
people who enter and leave them will not be different in any 
manner relevant to these goals. 

A new review of all training programs seems called for--- 
to check what their goals actually are. Specific skills or 
"generic"? And if "generic", how valid is the evidence, if any, 
that suggests impact lasting beyond graduation? 

While our purpose was not and is not to evaluate presently 
funded or other training programs, the great resistance we 
encountered in letting researchers into these progr am3--even 
when we were supported by the Department of Labor which funded 
these programs-'-is indicative of how far off many of these 
programs are of their stated goals, or any others. 

Of those programs v/e came to know, the rationale for their 
existence or evidence of the efficacy of their efforts, surely 
elude us . 

Also, the ethical and social issues raised by "generic" 
education, as distinct from technical (or skill) training must 
be reviewed. Even if it were possible to take persons not 
tolerant of bureaucratic structure and change them to become 
tolerant, even if one could take "untight" persons and "tighten" 
them up (as many training programs imply) ^ one wonders if this 
could be justified. For one, uptight people may well be driven, 
J(];"unhappy persons compared to un-tight ones. Second, the better 
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jobs may well require a lower level of tightness. And, are 
the persons subje::t tc such programs av/are of the psychic im- 
plications of such reshaping? 

It seems to us it would be easier (though far from easy) 
and morally more acceptable, to change job-specifications to 
suit the predispositions of the employees rather than shape 
employees to fit the job specifications to suit the predisposi- 
tions of the employees rather than shape employees to fit the 
job specifications . 

A third approach seems superior to both in terms of 
economy of effort and cost and moral considerations — namely 
match people at jobs better on the basis of the people's pre- 
dispositions and the jobs' specifications. 

Thus it would follow from our study that all main categories 
of jobs should be characterized from the viewpoint of the level 
of bureaucratization (or tightness) they presently require; 
that persons seeking jobs or transfers be given the opportunity 
to test themselves or be tested by the Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure scale and their score interpreted to them; and that 
people be advised to seek jobs which are compatible with their 
predispositions or at least, to avoid those in which they are 
likely to be uncomfortable • We do not suggest at this state 
of the art very fine differences be relied upon, but if jobs 
are ranked on a seven-point scale from very highly bureaucratic 
(e.g., assembly line) to very lowly bureaucratic (e.g., taxi 
driving) , no person who scores 8 3 on the Bureaucratic Tolerance 
Scale, be advised to work on pn assembly line, etc., etc. 
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Of course, other considerations, such as scarcity of appropriate 
jobs available and income differences will affect people's 
choices, but surely no public funds should be invested to try 
to fit square pegs into round holes because it costs too much, 
hurts too much, and will not work^ 

High school kids as well as drop-outs may well be counseled 
as to their scores and the suitable range of the jobs for them. 
As a matter of fact, this is an area into which we believe this 
research should be extended- 
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The scoring key follows: 



Strongly Disagree = 0 

Disagree = 1 

Omit . = 2 

Agree = 3 

Strongly Agree = 4 



Questions where the scoring is reversed are indicated by a R 
following the space for the response. The scoring key for 
reversed (R) items is: 



Strongly Disagree = 4 

Disagree = 3 

Omit = 2 

Agree = 1 

Strongly Agree = 0 



Items where the individual has not responded or where his res- 
ponse is unclear are scored as 2. If more than 5 questions are 



31 R 

32_ 

33 R 

34 R 

35 

36 

37 

38 R 

39 ^R 

40 R 

41 ^R 

42 ^R 

43 



omitted the score should be disregarded. 




1 




16 




2 


R 


17 


R 


3 




18 




4 




19 


R 


5 


R 


20 


R 


6 




21 




7 


R 


22 




8 




23 


R 


9 




24 


R 


10 


R 


25 




11 


R 


26 


R 


12 


R 


27 




13 


R 


28 


R 


14 




29 


R 


15 




30 
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V. THE NORMATIVE GROUP 

The normative group for the instrument consists of 2,592 
individuals either employed in a variety of jobs or enrolled in 
training programs for particular jobs. Most respondents were 
located eastern states and live in urban areas. Data were 
gathered from a total of 15 distinct groups. The groups were 
selected because they represent a variety of blue and white 
collar jobs^ and typical federally-sponsored job training programs. 
Table 1 presents a listing of the groups and the number of indi- 
viduals obtained in each group. 

The demographic characteristics of the normative group are 
presented in Table 2. 

It should be noted that the normative data provided by 
these groups should be taken only as suggestive. The sample 
obtained is not representative of the work population as a 
whole nor any general segment of the working population. 
Consequently the norm tables provide only a rough estimate 
of the range of actual scores and of the level of a particular 
group. It is strongly suggested that persons attempting to 
use this scale develop their own normative data. 
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Table 1 

Sites in Which Data were Obtained on the 
Tolerance for Biireaucrcitic Structure 

Instrument 





Site 


Number 


1 




162 


2 




19 5 


3 




173 


4 




348 


5 




. . ... 73 


6 




. . 123 


7 




332 


8 




173 


9 




200 


10 




126 


11 




118 


12 


Concentrated Employment Program (CPE) Trainees..,. 


279 


13 




30 


14 




16 8 


15 




47 
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Table 2 



•Demographic Characteristics of the 
Normative Group 



Sex: Male 50% 

Female 50% 

Age: Mean 33.55 

Standard Deviation 14. 

Years of Mean. 12.62 

Schooling Standard Deviation 6 . 7 

Religious Protestant 39% 

Preference Catholic ^ 35%. 

Jewish ' 17% 

Race ' White 57 

Black 31 
Other 12 



VI . NORMS 
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As was described in the previous section describing the 
nonning sample, the norms presented here can best be thought of as 
suggestive rather than definitive. Table 3 presents the con- 
version of the raw scores on the instrument to t and z scores 
as well as percentile scores. It should be noted that the per- 
centile scores were obtained by normalizing the distribution 
and then computing percentile scores. The norms presented xn 
Table 3 use all the groups described. 

Because there is a relationship between the kinds of work 
at which an individual is employed and the scores on the TBS, 
separate tables of norms are presented for various categories 
of jobs. Those in the sample who were actually employed at 
the time of. testing were divided into four categories based on 
a division of jobs into blue-collar and white-collar, structured 
jobs and unstructured jobs. The structured white-collar group 
includes nurses' aides and bank clerks. The unstructured white- 
collar jobs include college secretaries and office temporary 
workers. The structured blue-collar jobs include electronic 
assemblers, garment workers , and chemical printing operators. 
The only unstructured blue-collar job is taxi driver. Tables 
4 through 7 present norms for these groups. 
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, 3 



Norms on Tolerance for Bureaucratic 

Structure Instrument for all 
' ' ' Groups 



Raw Score Z T . Percentile 



43 




-2.63 


26 


1 


44 




-2.58 


26 


1 


45 




-2.52 


26 


1 


46 




-2.47 


26 


1 


47 




-2.42 


27 


1 


48 




-2 . 36 


27 


1 


49. 




-2 .31 


27 


1 


50 




-2 . 26 


27 


1 


51 




-2 . 21 


27 


1 


52 




-2 .15 


28 


1 


53 




-2 . 10 


28 


2 


54 




-2 .05 


29 


2 


55 


a 


-1.99 


29 


2 


56 




-1.94 


30 


2 


57 




-1. 89 


31 


3 


58 




-1. 83 


31 


3 


59 




-1.78 


32 


3 


60 




-1. 73 


32 


4 


61 




-1.67 


32 


4 


62 




-1.62 


33 


4 


63 




-1.57 


33 


5 
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Table 3 Continued 



Raw Score T Percentile 

64 -1.51 33 5 

65 -1.46 34 6 

66 -1.41 35 6 

67 -1.35 35 7 

68 -1.30 35 7 

69 -1.25 36 8 

70 -1.19 36 8 

71 -1.14 37 9 

72 -1.09 37 9 

73 -1.03 37 10 

74 - .98 38 ' 11 

75 - .93 38 12 

76 - .87 39 13 

77 - .82 39 14 

78 • - .77 40 15 

79 - .71 40 17 

80 - .66 41 18 

81 - .61 41 19 

82 - .55 42 21 

83 - .50 42 22 

84 - .45 43 24 

85 - .39 43 26 

continued 
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Table 3 Continued 



Raw Score 



86 --34 



87 . 



88 -.23 
89 



90 

91 



92 -.02 

93 +.03 



94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 



101 . .46 

102 



103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
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Percenti le 



44 28 



-.29 45 31 



46 33 



-.18 46 35 

-.13 47 37 

-.07 47 39 



48 41 
48 44 



.09 49 47 

.14 50 49 

.19 50 52 

.25 51 55 

.30 52 57 

.35 52 60 



41 53 62 



54 64 



.51 54 67 

.57 55 69 

.62 56 71 

.67 56 73 

.73 57 75 

.78 57 77 

.83 58 79 

.88 59 81 

.94 59 82 

continued 



Table 3 Continued 



Z T Percentile 



.99 


60 


84 


1.04 


61 


85 


1. 10 


61 


87 


1. 15 


62 


88 


1. 20 


62 


89 


1.26 


63 


90 


1. 31 


64 


91 


1. 36 


64 


92 


1.42 


65 


93 


1.47 


66 


94 


1.52 


67 


95 


1.58 


67 


96 


1.63 


68 


96 


1.68 


69 


97 


1.74 


70 


98 


1. 79 


70 


98 


1. 84 


71 


98 


X . !7 U 


71 


9 8 


1-95 


72 


99 


2.00 


72 


99 


2.06 


73 


99 


2.11 


74 


99 


2. 16 


74 


99 


2.22 


74 


99 
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Table 3 Continued 
Raw Score Z T Percentile 



131 


2.27 


75 


99 


136 


2.32 


75 


99 


137 


2. 38 


76 


99 


138 


2.43 


78 


99 


139 


2.48 


79 


99 


140 


2.54 


79 


99 


141 


2.59 


79 


99 


142 


2.64 


79 


99 


143 


2.70 


79 


99 


144 


2.75 


80 


99 


145 


2. 80 


81 


99 


146 


2.86 


81 


99 


147 


2.91 


82 


99 


148 


2.96 


82 


99 


149 


3.02 


83 


99 


150 


3.07 


84 


99 


151 


3.12 


84 


99 


152 


3.18 




99 


153 


3.23 




99 


154 


3.28 




99 
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Nonns on Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure Instrument for Blue 
Collar Structured Groups 





Z 






2 




43 


•^o • / 


13 


6S 


-2 . 1 


9 Q 


44 


• / 


13 


66 


-2 • 1 




45 


O • 0 


14 


67 


-2 . 0 




46 




lb 


68 


-1*9 


O X 


47 


o . ft 


16 


69 


-1.8 


'5 9 
J Z 


48 


o • *i 


lb 


70 


-1.8 


oz 


49 




1 / 


71 


-1.7 




50 


^ O . Z 


18 


72 


-1.6 




51 






73 


-1 . b 




52 


O • X 


ly 


74 


-1 . 5 




53 


o # u 


zU 


75 


-1 . 4 




54 


— 9 Q 


^ 1 


76 


-1.3 


37 


55 


— 9 Q 


Z 1 


77 


-1.3 


37 


56 




z z 


78 


1.2 


38 


57 


— 9 7 


z 3 


79 


*1. 1 


3Q 




-2.6 


24 


OU 


-1.0 


40 


59 


-2.6 


24 


81 


-1.0 


40 


60 


-2.5 


25 


82 


- .9 


41 


61 


-2.4 


26 


83 


- .8 


42 


62 


-2.3 


27 


84 


- .7 


43 


63 


-2.3 


27 


85 


- .7 


43 


64 


-2.2 


28 


86 


- .6 


44 
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Table 





z 


2.' 




- .5 


45 


Q O 
OO 


- .5 


45 


89 


- -4 


46 


90 


- .3 


47 


91 


- .2 


48 


92 


- .2 


48 


93 


- .1 


49 


94 


0 


50 


95 


+ .1 


51 


96 


. 1 


51 


ft •? 
97 


.2 


52 


ft o 

98 


. 3 


53 


ft ft 
99 


.4 


54 


100 


.4 


54 


TAT 

10 1 


.5 


55 


102 


.6 


56 


103 


.6 


56 


104 


.7 


57 


105 


.8 


58 


106 


.9 


59 


107 


.9 


59 


XU o 


1.0 


60 




1.1 


61 


110 


1.2 


62 


111 


1.2 


62 


112 


1.3 


63 




1.4 


64 



4 Continued 



Z 2' 









114 


1.4 


64 


115 


1.5 


65 


116 


1.6 


66 


117 


1.7 


67 


118 


1.7 


67 


119 


1. 8 


68 


120 


1.9 


69 


121 


2.0 


70 


122 


2.0 


70 


123 


2.1 


71 


124 


2.2 


72 


125 


2.2 


72 


126 


2.3 


73 


127 


2.4 


74 


128 


2.5 


75 


129 


2.5 


75 


130 


2.6 


76 


131 


2.7 


77 


132 


2.8 


78 


133 


2.8 


78 


134 


2.9 


79 


135 


3.0 


80 


136 


3.0 


80 


137 


3.1 


81 


138 


3.2 


82 


139 


3.3 


83 


140 


3.3 


83 
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Table 4 Continued 





Z 


Z 


141 


3.4 


84 


142 


3.5 


85 


143 


3.6 


86 


144 


3.6 


86 


145 


3.7 


87 


146 


3.8 


88 


147 


3.8 


88 


14 8 


3.9 


89 


149 


4.0 


90 


150 


4.1 


91 



* 2 ' is a standard Score with a Mean of 50 and a Standard 
Deviation of 10. 



Table 5 



Norms for Bureaucratic Structure 
Instrument for Blue Collar 
Unstructured Group 





Z 


Z' * 




Z 


Z' 


43 


-2.3 


27 


66 


-1.0 


• 

40 


44 


-2.3 


27 


67 


- .9 


41 


45 


-2.2 


28 


68 


- .9 


41 


46 


-2.1 


29 


69 


- .8 


42 


47 


-2.1 


29 


70 


- .8 


42 


48 


-2.0 


30 


71 


- .7 


43 


49 


-1.9 


31 


72 


- .6 


44 


50 


-1.9 


31 


73 


- .6 


44 


51 


-1. 8 


32 


74 


- .5 


45 


52 


-1. 8 


32 


75 


- .5 


45 


53 


-1.7 


33 


76 


- .4 


46 


54 


-1.7 


33 


77 


- .4 


44 


55 


-1.6 


34 


78 


— -J 

. mJ 


47 


56 


-1.6 


34 


79 


' .2 


48 


57 


-1.5 


35 


80 


- .2 


48 


58 


-1.4 


36 


81 


- .1 


49 


59 


-1.4 


36 


82 


- .1 


49 


n 

D U 


-1. 3 


37 


83 


0 


50 


61 


-1.3 


37 


84 


0 


50 


62 


-1.2 


38 


85 


+ .1 


51 


63 


-1.2 


38 


86 


. 1 


51 


64 


-1. 1 


39 


87 


.2 


52 


65 


-1.0 


40 


88 


.3 


53 
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Table 5 continued 





Z 


2' 




Z 




89 


.3 


53 


114 


1 . 7 


o / 


90 

0 


.4 


54 


115 


1. 8 


D o 


91 


.4 


54 


116 


1 • O 


b o 


92 


.5 


55 


117 


1 9 




93 


.5 


55 


lie 


2 n 


"7 A 
/U 


94 


.6 


56 


119 


2 n 


70 


95 


.7 


57 


120 


0 1 


71 


96 


.7 


57 


121 


2 1 


/I 


97 


.8 


58 


122 


Z • Z 


72 


98 


.8 


58 


123 




72 


99 


.9 


59 


124 




"7 O 


100 


.9 


59 


125 




73 


101 


1.0 


60 


126 


2 4 


"7 >1 
/ 4 


102 


1. 1 


61 


127 


2 ^ 


"7 C 


103 


1.1 


61 


128 


2 ^ 
z • ^ 


"7 C 

75 


104 


1.2 


61 


129 


2 

Z • Q 


"7 ^ 

76 


105 


1.2 " 


62 


130 


2 


"7 a 


106 


1.3 


63 


131 


2 7 
z • / 


•7 "7 

11 


107 


1.3 


63 


132 


z • o 


"7 O 

78 


10 8 


1.4 


64 


133 


2 fl 


"7 O 

7 o 


109 


1.5 


65 


134 


z • y 


79 


ilO 


1.5 


65 


135 


2.9 


79 


111 


1.6 


66 


136 


3.0 


80 


112 


1.6 


66 


137 


3.0 


80 


113 


1. 7 


67 


138 


3.1 


81 
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Table 5 Continued 



Z Z' 

139 3.2 82 

140 3.2 82 

141 3.3 83 

142 3.3 83 

143 3.4 84 

144 3.4 84 

145 3.5 85 

146 3.5 85 

147 3.6 86 

148 3,7 87 

149 3.7 87 

150 3.8 88 

151 3.8 88 

152 3.9 89 

153 3.9 89 

154 4.0. 90 



Z* is a standard score with a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10. 
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Table 6 
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Norms for Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure 

Instrument for White Collar 

Structured Groups ' 



Z'* 



43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 



-4.0 
-3.8 
-3.8 
-3. 7 
-3.7 
-3.6 
-3.5 
-3.5 
-3.4 
-3.3 
-3.2 
-3.2 
-3.1 
-3.0 
-3.0 
-2.9 
-2.8 
-2.7 
-2.7 
-2.6 
-2.5 



10 
12 
12 
13 
13 
14 
15 
15 
16 
17 
18 
18 
19 
20 
20 
21 
22 
23 
23 
2.4 
25 



64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 



■2.5 

■2.4 

■2.3 

■2.2 

-2.2 

■2.1 

■2.0 

-2.0 

-1. 9 

-1. 8 

-1. 7 

-1. 7 

-1.6 

-1.5 

-1.5 

-1. 4 

-1.3 

-1.2 

-1.2 

-1. 1 

-1,0 



25 

26 

27 

28 

28 

29 

30 

30 

31 

32 

33 

33 

34 

35 

35 

36 

37 

38 

38 

39 

40 
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Table 





z 


Z 


85 


-1.0 


40 


86 


- .9 


41 


87 


- .8 


42 


88 


- .7 


43 


89 


- .7 


43 


90 


- .6 


44 


91 


- .5 


45 


92 


- .4 


46 


93 


- .4 


46 


94 


- . . 3 


47 


95 


- .2 


48 


96 


- .2 


48 


97 


- .1 


49 


98 


0 


50 


99 


.1 


51 


100 


.2 


51 


101 


. 3 


52 


102 


.3 


53 


103 


. 4 


53 


104 


. 5 


54 


105 


.6 


55 


106 


.6 


56 


10 7 


. 7 


56 


10 8 


. 8 


57 


109 


. 8 


58 


110 


.9 


58 



6 Continued 

Z Z' 

111 .9 59 

112 1.0 60 

113 1.1 61 

114 1.1 61 

115 1.2 62 

116 1.3 63 

117 1.3 63 

118 .1.4 64 

119 1.5 65 

120 1.6 66 

121 1.6 66 

122 1.7 67 

123 . 1. 8 78 

124 1.8 68 

125 1.9 69 

126 2.0 70 

127 2.1 71 

128 2.1 71 

129 2.2 72 

130 2.3 73 

131 2.3 73 

132 2.4 74 

133 2.5 75 

134 2.6 76 

135 2.6 76 

136 2.7 77 



continued 
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Table 6 Continued 





Z 


Z' 


137 


2.8 


78 


138 


2.8 


78 


139' 


2.9 


79 


140 


3.0 


80 


141 


3.1 


81 


142 


3.1 


81 


143 


3.2 


82 


144 


3.3 


83 


145 


3.3 


83 


146 


3.4 


84 


147 


3.5 


85 


14 8 


3.6 


86 


149 


3.6 


86 


150 


3.7 


87 


151 


3.8 


88 


152 


3. 8 


88 


15 3 


3.9 


89 


154 


4.0 


90 



* Z' is a standard score with a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10. 



Table 7 



Norms on Tolerance for Bureaucratic Structure 

Instruinent for White Collar 

• • Unstructured Group 





Z 


Z' * 




Z 


Z 


43 


-2 . 9 


21 


64 


-1.7 


33 


A A 

44 


-2 . 9 


21 


65 


-1.6 


34 

• 


A C 

45 


-2 . 8 


22 


66 


-1.6 


34 


46 


-2 . 7 


23 


67 


-1.5 


35 


A '7 

47 


-2 . 7 


23 


68 


-1.5 


35 


A O 

48 


-2 . 6 


24 


69 


-1.4 


36 


49 


-2 . 6 


24 


70 


-1. 3 


37 


50 


-2 . 5 


25 


71 


-1.3 


37 


51 


-2.4 


26 


72 ' 


-1.2 


38 


52 


-2.4 


26 


73 


-1.2 


38 


53 


-2 . 3 


27 


74 


-1.1 


39 


54 


-2.3 


27 


75 


-1.1 


39 


55 


-2. 2 


28 


76 


-1.0 


40 


56 


-2.2 


28 


77 


- .9 


41 


57 


-2 . 1 


29 


/ o 


— . y 


41 


58 


-2.0 


30 


79 


- .8 


42 


59 


-2.0 . 


30 


80 


- .8 


42 


60 


-1.9 


31 


81 


- .7 


43 


61 


-1.9 


31 


82 


- .7 


43 


62 


-1.8 


32 


83 


- .6 


44 


63 


-1. 8 


32 


84 


- .5 


45 
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7 Continued 







Z 


Z' 




Z 




85 




.5 


45 


110 


1.0 


60 


86 




. 4 


46 


111 


1.0 


60 


87 




. 4 


46 


112 


1.1 


VJ JL 


88 




. 3 


47 


113 


1.1 


61 


89 




.2 


48 


114 


1.2 


62 


90 




. 2 


4 8 


115 


1.3 


63 


91 




. 1 


49 


116 


1.3 


63 


92 




.1 


49 


' 117 


1.4 


64 


93 




.0 


50 


118 


1.4 


64 


94 




.0 


50 


119 


1.5 


65 


95 




.1 


51 


120 


1.5 


65 


96 




.2 


52 


121 


1.6 


66 


97 


- 


.2 


52 


122 


1.7 


67 


98 




. 3 


53 


12 3 


1. 7 


68 


99 




3 


5 3 


124 


1.8 


68 


100 




•.4 


54 


125 


1.8 


68 


101 




.4 


54 


126 


1.9 


69 


102 




.5 


55 


127 


2 . 0 


70 


103 




.6 


56 


128 


2.0 


70 


104 




.6 


56 


129 


2.1 


71 


1U5 




. 7 


57 


13U 


2 . 1 


71 


106 




.7 


57 


131 


2.2 


72 


107 




.8 


58 


132 


2.2 


72 


108 




.9 


59 


133 


2.3 


73 


109 




.9 


59 


134 


2.4 


74 
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Table 7 Continued 
Z Z' 

135 2.4 74 

136 2.5 75 

137 2.5 75 

138 2.6 76 

139 2.7 77 

140 2.7 77 

141 2.8 78 

142 2.8 78 

143 2.9 79 

144 2.9 79 

145 3.0 , 80 

146 3.0 80 . 

147 3.1 81 

148 3.1 81 

149 3.2 82 

150 3.2 82 

151 3.3 83 

152 3.3 83 

153 3.4 ' 84 

154 3.5 85 

155 3.5 85 



* Z' is a standard score with a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10 . 
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VII. RELIABILITY OF THE TOLERANCE FOR BUREAUCRATIC 

STRUCTURE INSTRUMENT 

Two methods were used to estimate the reliability of the 
instrument. In each of the sites where the instrument was 

0 

tested measures of internal consistency were computed. Table 8 
presents these data. 



Table 3 

Internal Consistency of JDQ by Site 





Site 


Reliability* 


N 


Garment Factory Workers 


• 804 


162 


Nurses Aides 


• 717 


195 


Nursing Students 


• 772 


173 


umce -L ciupoi y 




J *x O 


Unemployed 




73 


Miscellaneous Clerks 




123 


Taxi Drivers 


.847 


332 


Clerk Trainees 


.835 


173 


Bank Clerks 


.803 


205 


Bank Clerk Trainees 


.799 


126 


Worker Incentive Program 
Trainees 


.735 


118 


Concentrated Employment Program 
Trainees 


.742 


279 


Electronic Assembly Workers 


.785 


30 


College Secretaries 


.862 


168 


Textile Printing Factory 


.814 


47 


* Coefficient Alpha* 



Note that in the majority of cases the reliability of the 
instriiment is approximately .80. 

In order to estimate the test-retest stability of the ins- 
trument, a sample of trainees enrolled in the WIN and CEP pro- 
grams were tested a second time after a period ranging from 12 to 
18 months following that the initial testing. Table 9 presents 
the correlations between the first and the second testing. 
Note that. . . 



Table 9 

Test-Retest Stability of JDQ at Job Training Site 

First Testing Second Testing 



Mean 102.86 103.35 

Standard Deviation 13.72 13.49 

Number 120 120 

correlation .6 34 



VIII. VALIDITY OF THE TOLER?^NCE FOR BUKEAUCRATIC 

STRUCTURE INSTRUMENT 

Four methods were used to establish the validity of the 
TBS. Initially correlations were obtained between scores on 
the instrument and supervisory ratings. Then the scores on the 
TBS were related to retention in structured jobs and to work 
history variables. The third method was to relate ^,cores on 
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the instrument to expressed job satisfaction. The final method 
was to relate the average score on the TBS for a particular 
site to the degree of structure of the job as measured in that 
site . 

Supervisory ratings were obtained in the bank clerk site. 
Table 10 presents the correlation between supervisory ratings 
and scores on the TBS for a group of entry workers. Table 11 
presents similar data for a group of workers who had been 
employed for longer periods of time. 



ERLC 



Table 10 

Correlations Between Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure of Entry Workers and Supervisory 
Ratings 6 Months Later at Bank 
' Clerk Site 



Supervisory Rating 


Correlation 
with JOQ 


N 


Effort 


.086 


144 


Initiative 


.079 


144 


Promotion Potential 


. 181* 


144 


Accuracy 


.015 


144 


Speed 


.000 


144 


Job Knowledge 


.090 


144 


Learning Ability 


-.076 


144 


Emotional Stability 


. 112 


144 


Relations with coworkers 


. 175* 


144 


Relations with Superiors 


.216** 


144 


Punctuality 


.114 


144 


Attendance 


.005 


144 


Appearance 


.098 


144 


Rules and Regulations 


.125 


144 



* p^.p5 
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Table 11 

Correlations Between Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure of Long Term Workers and 
Supervisory Ratings at Bank 
Clerk Site 





O Jl V J. o(J JL y I\a.L.xiiy 


Cor re 1 ati nn 
With JDO 


N 


Effort 


.222* 


61 


Initiative and Responsibility 


.272* 


61 


Promotion Potential 


.206 


61 


Accuracy 


.288* 


61 


Speed 


.036 


61 


Job Knowledge 


. 163 


61 


Learning Ability 


. 110 


61 


Emotional Stability 


.085 


61 


Dependability 


.261* 


61 


Relations with Co-workers 


.294* 


61 


Relations with Superiors 


. 365* 


61 


Punctuality 


.165 


61 


Attendance 


.342** 


61 


Appearance and Grooming 


.178 


61 


Attitude toward Rules and 
Regulations 


.233* 


61 

61 



* p < .05 

** p .01 



In two job training programs sponsored by the federal 
government, data were obtained relating TBS scores to super^ 
visory ratings of trainees on a number of performance traits. 
Table 12 presents the overall correlations. Note that all the 
correlations are small, though positive and in the expected 
direction. 
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Table 12 



Correlations Between Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure and Ratings at CEP and WIN Sites 



Supervisor Rating 


Correlation with 
JDQ 


N 


Regular Attendance 


.114* 


265 


Promptness 




^ O 13 


Ability to Follow Rules and 
Regulations 


■ 

.115* 


265 


Ability to take Orders 


.110* 


265 


Ability to Stay with Routine 
Tasks 


.137* 


265 


Ability to Think in terms of 
Long Term Goals 


.118* 


265 



P < .05 



Retention data were obtained in three sites. Table 13 
presents the mean scores of those retained and those who were 
not retained in a textile printing factory. Note that the group 
who remained on the job had significantly higher scores on the TBS, 

Table 13 

Means and Standard Deviation of Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure in Textile Printing Machine Tenders Site 



ERLC 



Mean 

Standard Deviation 
NxMober 



Workers who 
Remained 



148. 86 
15.20 
22 



Workers who 
Left 



139.17 
14.86 
22 



t = 2.16 (p < .05) 
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Table 14 presents similar data for the clerical training 
p3:efc|i:ami In this case the data relate to those who were en- 
rolled, completed the training, and were placed in jobs as 
contrasted with those who did not complete the program sub- 
sequent to enrollment. 

Table 14 



Means and Standard Deviations of Tolerance 
for Bureaucratic Structure Scores 
of those Trainees Retained 
and Those Dropped at 
Clerk Training 
Site 



Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number 

t = 1.32* 



Retained 



Dropped 



107.86 
14.86 
21 



101.85 
16.34 
26 



* P<1.10 
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Table 15 presents the scores on the TBS for trainees en- 
rolled in the Bank Clerk Training Program. Comparative data 
are presented for those who remained on the job after three 
months and for those who did not remain on the job after that 
period of time had elapsed. 

In each site described above, there is a slight tendency 
for the workers who stayed on the job or who completed the 
training program to have higher TBS scores. 

The third method of establishing the validity of the 
instr\ament consisted of relating scores on the TBS to measures 
of job satisfaction. The job satisfaction measure chosen was 
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the Brayfield Scale** This is a general job satisfaction 
measure giving an overall ineasure of the degree, of job satis- 
faction. Table 16 presents the correlation between satisfaction 
and scores on the TBS for a number of sites. 



Table 15 




Mean Scores on Tolerance for Bureaucratic 


Structure Instrument for those 




Retained in Bank Clerk 




Trainees Site 






Group that 


Group that 


Remained 


Left job 


on Job 





Mean 50.44 45.74 

Standard Deviation 16.14 17.93 

Number- 63 63 



t = 1. 72* 

* p<. .05 



Table 16 

Correlations Between JDQ and Job Satisfaction 
Various Sites 



( erIc 



site 


Correlation Between JDQ 
and Satisfaction 


Nurses' Aides 


.369 


Garment Operators 


• 473 


Electronic Assemblers 


.270 


Office Temps 


.409 


College Secretaries 


.387 


Taxi Drivers 


.386 
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Note in each case that there is a positive correlation 
between job satisfaction and scores on the JDQ. There is a 
slight tendency for those more tolerant of structure to des- 
cribe themselves as more satisfied with their jobs. 

The final estimate of the validity of the instrioment was 
obtained in two ways. Initially a job title and description 
was obtained for each individual who responded to the TBS. 
Using that information, the Worker Trait section of th'e Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles was used to gain an estimate of 
the degree of structure required on the job. Table 17 presents 
the correlations between the traits required by workers on 
particular jobs and the scores on the TBS. 



Table 17 



Correlations Between Tolerance for Bureaucratic 
Structure and Dictionary of Occupational 

Title Worker Traits 



Trai ' 



Correlation 
with JDQ 



Number 



Situations involving a preference 
for activities of a routine 
organized concrete nature 



.071* 



1334 



Situations involving repetitive 
or short cycle operations 



.000 



1334 



Situations involving doing things 
under specific instructions 



.210** 



1334 



Situations involving the precise 
attainment of set limits 



.188** 



1334 



* p ^ .05 
** p < .01 



As a second means of obtaining an estimate of the degree 
of structure required by the jobs in the sample, a 45 question 
instrument was developed to rate the jobs on the degree of 
structure required. Table 18 presents the scores on the TBS 
for sites with various degrees of structure. 



Table 1 8 

Mean Scores on Job Description Questionnaire 
Scores by W Site 



Site Name 


Mean JDQ Score 


Mean TBS Score 


Taxi Drivers 


6 


83.37 


College Secretaries 


8 


87. 82 


Office Temporaries 


13 


95.88 


Bank Clerks* 


18 


97.27 


Electronic Assemblers 


23 


103. 83 


Garment Operators 


26 


90. 83 


Machine Tenders and Operators 


27 


101.14 


Nurses' Aides 


31 


99.56 



Note that, with one exception/ there is a tendency for 
the mean level of structure required in a job to correspond 
roughly to the mean TBS score of workers in that site. The 
exceptional site is a group of garment workers. They are an 
unusual group because many of them are immigrants with little 
formal education in the United States and locked into their 
present job by language barriers and ethnic group ties. 
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IX. SUGGESTED USES OF THE INSTRUMENT 

The research which has been completed on the Tolerance for 
Bureaucratic Instrument suggests that the attribute of person- 

c 

ality it is designed to tap is an important dimension along 
which individuals respond to their jobs. The data suggest that 
there is some congruence between the actual degree of structure 

characterizing a work role and the mean level of tolerance 
among workers who remain in that job. Similarly , there are 
small relationships between scores on th' instrument and per- 
formance on these jobs, as measured by supervisory ratings, 
job retention, and job satisfaction. Note, however, that in 
each case, the validity coefficients are quite low. 

The TBS instrument is relatively transparent, that is the 
questions openly measure aspects of jobs usually considered 
important by employers , (even if not liked by workers) and most 
workers certainly are aware of the normatively expected res- 
ponses (high tolerance). As a consequence, the instrument may be 
subject to faking and cannot be recommended as a useful tool 
for selection purpose^^ . In addition, while the reliability 
of the instrument makes it quite suitable for research purposes, 
like most other instruments of its type, it is not adequate 
for use in selection programs. However, with a cooperative 
respondent, the instrument may be useful in career and employ* 
ment counseling by helping the individual understand himself 
better in relationship to the structural requirements of jobs. 
It may also have an applied use as ap aid in job referral when 



other sources of information can be used to confirm or reject 
hypotheses regarding individuals deprived from their TBS scores • 

Nevertheless, the immediate, primary utility of this 
instrument lies in the area of continued research into problems 
relating to the current design and management of jobs and 
the relationship of such roles to the needs and personality 
attributes of workers . 



